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CHAPTER X 

The Article 

There seems to exist in every language some idea of the necessity 
for discriminating nomis, in order to make it clear whether a 
particular thing is referred to, or any one thing of the same kind, 
the precise one being immaterial ; and the same distinction is 
carried into the plural number. 

In some languages very elaborate systems have grown up to 
indicate these distinctions — that is, to distinguish certain things 
from uncertain things. Others have seemingly failed to develop 
any system at all, though not from any inherent defect in the 
languages themselves, as the same languages may be remarkably 
well elaborated in other directions. It seems rather that by a 
circumlocution the necessity of the article is obviated, for there is 
rarely or never any doubt in the meaning conveyed. There 
is one explanation, however, which will partly account for 
the absence of the definite article from a language — that is, that 
when there is a definite article or its equivalent (the meaning of 
this will be seen later), there is an undue tendency to use the 
article unnecessarily, when the sense would be perfectly clear 
without it. 

Demonstrative adjectives are, of course, very nearly related 

VOL. n. A 
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to the definite article, and particular things can be distinguished 
from uncertain things hy their use. They do not, though, operate 
in quite the same way as do the articles. They are primarily for 
the piu^se of indicating locality or position, and though they 
do distinguish certain from imcertain things, this is not the primary 
reason for their existence. 

Nevertheless, in a weakened sense demonstrative adjectives are 
used in the capacity of the definite article, especially the one 
that indicates distant position, i.e. *' that " ; but the definite 
article is not a demonstrative adjective, even though it may have 
demonstrating powers. 

As to the languages that have failed to develop any article, it 
is rather hard to bring forward a reason for this defect, for the 
same languages may be well developed in other respects. It is 
one of those hidden things that will probably never be found out, 
certainly with regard to languages whose kindred have all perished. 
Were some of the ancient forms of the language still in existence, 
and also one or more related languages, some clue might be forth- 
coming, but in West Africa the materials are far too scanty. There 
is no more striking example furnished in this respect than that 
afforded by Latin and Greek, both of them languages of Aryan 
origin, and both having the bulk of their words derived from one 
source. Yet Greek had a definite article, and an indefinite as 
well, if " tis " be so reckoned. In Latin, on the other hand, there 
was neither. For all that, articles appeared later, when Latin 
under Teutonic influence (another Aryan branch) gradually lost 
its existence as a living language, and took to itself a new life in 
the Romance languages. 

A httle reflection will show that it is the definite article alone 
that need be studied, seeing that a noun is indefinite in its identity 
until it has been distinguished from others of the same nature as 
itself. Hence, although such words as "a" (an), which is simply 
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" one," " some," etc., may be joined to a noun, they are adjectival 
appendages. There is not a language but admits of the adjective 
'"one" being joined to a noun, and the combination is without 
special significance. 

There are, nevertheless, exceptions to this rule, and, as will 
be seen later, at least one West African language has a well- 
developed system of indefinite articles, and they bear out more 
than anything else the true etymology of the word '* article " 
itself — ^namely, a joining. It has no connection with the word 
'* one." In fact, so far as West African languages are concerned, 
the use of *' one " as an article is non-existent, but if it appears 
in grammars, it has been read into the languages by grammarians 
who retained in their heads the corrupted use of " one," as it is 
made use of in the languages of Western Europe. 

Generally speaking, and omitting special instances, the definite 
article is derived from two sources — ^from a demonstrative adjec- 
tive, and from a pronoun. The demonstrative adjective is *' that," 
and the pronoun is "' he " or '' him." It is a word derived from 
either one of these sources that is joined in some manner to a 
noun to specialise it, and the latter way is perhaps the more 
usual of the two. 

In the first method, though the demonstrative adjective is the 
parent of the article, it is not the article itself. The demonstrative 
contains the idea of locality, and until it has become weakened 
and lost that idea entirely it is not an article. In the process it 
is perhaps invariably found that the form of the word itself under- 
goes some modification. 

In the second method there is an endeavour made to specialise 
one thing from among its fellows by means of a word in which 
there is not the smallest indication of locality. 

The first method — ^namely, that of distinguishing one thing from 
another by the simple process of setting it in a separate place, is 
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certainly the more obvious, and, therefore, probably the more 
primitive way. 

In the second method it will be seen that there is a greater 
tendency — it would almost seem to be a necessity — to fuse 
the pronoun-derived article into the noun completely. When 
merged thus, it has lost its identity, and it is then more usual 
to speak of the noun as being in the definite state ; and when it 
is in its simple form — ^that is, without an article inflection — it is 
said to be in the indefinite state. 

Most languages in West Africa, and certainly the more im- 
portant ones, are without the article. If the sense is obscure, 
they resort to a demonstrative adjective. Hausa and Mandingo do 
not employ an article, nor do Yoruba, the Agni-Twi group, the 
Kroo group, and possibly most of the languages of the Niger delta. 
Some of the latter may have a tendency to make an undue use of 
demonstrative adjectives, but this point requires further examina- 
tion. There are some languages, such as Kanuri and Efe and 
Ga, which make use of a weakened demonstrative. 

Anyhow, the languages without any idea of an article are those 
of the largest and most important nations in West Africa, from 
which it may be inferred that the distinction of the article either 
belongs exclusively to an older body of nations, or has been intro- 
duced locally, and not generally, from a foreign souree. 

The languages that have the article fully developed are prin- 
cipally in the extreme west. In that part of West Africa there 
is a fairly solid phalanx of them, comprising Fula, Wolof, Temne, 
limba, and Mende. In the extreme north is Songhay, separated 
from the rest by the various dialects of the Mandingo language, 
which also intrudes itself among them ; and in distant Fernando 
Po there is Bubi with the same feature. 

These languages have conceived, and made use of, the article 
in very diflFerent ways. In Songhay, Fula, Mende, and Bubi, the 
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theory is on the whole fairly simple, though put into practice in 
dissimilar ways. In Wolof and Temne, however, the article is of 
a nature totally different from that found in any European lan- 
guage, and in Temne especially it is a most important feature in 
the language. In this respect it is Uke Arabic, where the definite 
article is so intimately connected with the noun that other lan- 
guages that have borrowed Arabic words have usually taken over 
the article with the noun. 

What is remarkable in these languages grouped together in 
the extreme west, is that they are entirely dissimilar from each 
other, and cannot be classed together. Their sole bond is the 
article ; yet so dissimilar are the various theories of the same that 
there almost ceases to be any bond at aU. 

With regard to the languages having a simpler article theory — 
namely, those in which the article is derived directly and simply 
either from the demonstrative or from the third personal pro- 
noun — it is not surprising that such a part of speech might 
become evolved and differentiated in the course of time. Such a 
natural course as exists in these languages has no place, however, 
in the Wolof and the Temne languages. In these the develop- 
ment is of a very high order, and is such as to create not only 
surprise but astonishment. Yet that some negro languages have 
lines of development which seem incomprehensible and almost 
useless to the European inteUigence has been shown already in 
the first volume. In regard to the Mende language, it has been 
there shown that there is, from the European point of view, an 
apparent superfluity of past tenses, and also of plural forms ; though, 
as the native himself makes use of them all, and not indiscrimi- 
nately, they apparently have some use in his scheme of life. It 
is certainly comprehensible that the language of a nation with a 
great knowledge of arts and science, and having a vast literature, 
should develop and become enriched and polished, and contain the 
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meanB of expiessing the smallest shades of meaning. That the 
language, however, of an African tribe, rade and uncivilised and 
absolutely letterless, whose subjects of conversation are, as a rule, 
for the most part, material — that such a language should contain 
forms of grammar which enable ideas to be expressed in a simpler 
and readier way than the so-called superior languages admit of, 
and which have lines of development unknown in the latter, seems 
httle short of a misappUcation of genius. 

Nevertheless it is so, and it may well be thought that here is 
an indication that the Afirican brain has at times, and in places, 
glimpses of other than purely material things. The ground, how- 
ever, is insecure ; but with all that there is here a fine field for 
speculation as to the origin of such a feature. If it be assumed 
that the negro race has never yet attained to the degree of en- 
lightenment reached by the fairer-skinned races of the world, it 
would seem to follow that the speech of the negro must be equally 
behind the others in its development. That would seem to be the 
logical conclusion ; and should this not be so, some explanation 
is required. Yet, when such intricate grammatical forms come 
to light, especially those connected with the article, as will be seen 
in their subsequent description, and it is found that they are a 
fundamental part of the speech of tribes which, while not of the 
lowest, are by no means representatives of the highest, negro 
civilisation, the conclusion must perforce be come to that these 
tribes have degenerated greatly from what they were at some 
prehistoric period. There is, however, no evidence on which to 
base any theory that they had at some remote epoch a superior 
civilisation in which their neighbours did not share, having, which 
is not likely, no opportimity of doing so. It may be that 
this grammatical development is the sole surviving evidence of a 
different and more civilised race, non-negro, which inhabited the 
western portion of West Africa before it became essentially the 
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land of the blacks. This theory has alieady been put forward in 
the previous volume and supported with historical evidence — at 
all events, with regard to countries farther to the north — ^but no 
grammatical support has so far been brought forward in this work. 
If this theory is without a sufficiently secure basis, there still re- 
mains the possibility of the intrusion of an alien language, in the 
same way as English has been introduced into, and is now the 
language of the inhabitants of Sierra Leone peninsula, a locality 
where, little more than a century ago, the indigenous language was 
Bullom, and it now lies wedged into the mass of African languages. 
The solution the Author has reserved for his chapter on 
Classification. 

These few preliminary remarks having been made, a detailed 
examination will now be given on this interesting and important 
feature as it is found in the languages that have already been 
enumerated. 

WOLOF. 

The most westerly of negro languages is the Wolof , or Jolof , as 
it is sometimes written. It is the language of the inhabitants of 
Cape Verde, the western extremity of Africa, and is spoken from 
the Gambia to the Senegal. Across the Senegal this negro nation 
is faced by the fair races of the desert, chiefly Berbers, but with 
some Moors and Arabs interspersed and mixed with them. The 
north bank of the Senegal is white, and the south bank black. In 
an Arabic history \nitten at the end of the fifteenth century (in 
part), called the " Tarikh-es-Soudan," the Wolofs were described 
as being the " best of men." A chief, too, who visited Lisbon at 
the end of the fifteenth century with a big retinue, made a great 
impression by his civilised w^ys and dignified manners. Whether 
they still maintain that high standard seems doubtful. Being the 
first negro nation met with in coasting down from the north, little 
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more need be said than that it would be surprising if the nearest 
nation to the civilised world had not received some elements of 
civilisation. 

In this language the definite article scheme — ^for it is indeed a 
scheme, and not a single word — ^is at first sight very complex, but 
it becomes greatly simplified when the rules of euphony with which 
it is overlaid are fully perceived. The main distinguishing feature 
is that there are thiee ideas of locality, and these are independent 
of the demonstratives " this " and " that." These three ideas are 
that of actual presence, that of a remote distance, and that of 
an uncertain or unknown distance. It must not be assiuned that 
the last-mentioned idea is in reahty the indefinite article. The 
identity of the noun is not indefinite : it is only its whereabouts 
that is so. Examples of this use may be seen in the language 
specimens in those sentences in which the adjective is illustrated 
in its uses in conjunction with the noun (Chapter IX.). 

There are three radical vowels to indicate these three ideas. 
That of present position is " i," of distance " e," of uncertainty 
*' u." Preceding the radical vow^el is a consonant, which may 
be any one of the letters of the alphabet that harmonises best 
in sound with the preceding word ; for the article, it must be 
observed, follows the noun, and may therefore appear as bi, dyi, 
gi, ki, li, mi, si, vi ; be, ve, etc. ; bu, vu, etc., the plural forms being 
yi or nyi ; ye ; and yu. 

The following are examples of its use, and others may be found 
in the specimen of the language in the preceding volume : — 

Nit ki. nit ke. nit ku. the man. 

Ker gi. ker ge. ker gu. the house. 

Fas vi. fas ve. fas vu. the horse. 

The plural of the noim in the definite depends entirely upon 
the article, which alone is modified. If the noun, however, be in 
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the indefinite form — that is, unaccompanied by the article— it 
takes the prefix " i." * 

When a demonstrative is added to the nomi, it follows the 
article— aa "nit kile," "nit kele," "nit kule," this man— and 
this seems rather to indicate that the article is not derived from 
a demonstrative adjective. 

This distinction of locality is also found in Keguem, the lan- 
guage of the Serer-sin, which seems to have some distant relation- 
ship to Wolof. There are probably, too, remnants of tribes speak- 
ing other dialects which may have an article with the distinction 
of distance included, and which may afford invaluable material 
for compaiison. Between the upper waters of the Gambia and 
the Senegal, and in Portuguese Guinea and the off-lying archi- 
pelago, there are many tribes of whose languages very little is 
known. Many connecting-links, too, may have been destroyed 
or absorbed by the Mandingoes and Fulas, who are in close prox- 
imity to these tribes. There is, for instance, a second tribe called 
Serer, who speak a language called N5n, which is quite different 
from Keguem, and the people themselves dislike being called Non. 
No doubt the explanation is that the Serer using the Non language 
represent a vassal race in the course of absorption by the true 
Serer, who are often distinguished by the name of Serer-sin. 

In the absence of all knowledge, therefore, of the a£Snities of 
the Wolof language, there is nothing on which to base any theory 
as to where the development of the article began, and the subject 
must stand as one of the many interesting but insoluble problems 
of West Africa, if a foreign origin be not accepted. 

FULA. 

In the Fula language the distinction of the definite form of 
the noun from the indefinite is of quite a different nature. It 

* Orammaire de la langue voloffe, A. Kob^. 
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is not a separate word, but a suffix ; there is no idea of relative 
distance, but on the other hand there is, as will be seen, euphonic 
modification. The suffix is, indeed, no other than the personal 
pronoun, and this is of two kinds, one for persons and the other 
for things, with the latter being included animals. 

This use of a pronoun is quite different from the EngUsh article 
for instance, and in this respect the Fula language is, according 
to Beichardt, nearer the Aramaian dialects, where the so-called 
definite or emphatic state of each noun appears at the end of the 
word. 

In Fula, to effect the plural in the definite state the word " they " 
is substituted for " he." To take, for example, the word "boy." 
The definite becomes in the singular " boy-he," and in the plural 
" boys-they." Before proceeding further, it must be noted that 
the pronoun " be," t?ieyy has the twofold use of both a plural 
suffix to the noim, and an article. In words, therefore, in the 
definite state and also in the plural, it stands twice, so that " the 
boys " might be literally translated " boy-they-they." This 
peculiarity is explained in the chapter on the pronoun. 

Although the article is represented generally by the pronoim, 
the latter does not appear in one form alone, especially in the 
singular, and the variations are not by any means entirely phonetic. 
They owe their origin either to a different form of the pronoun, 
or to some other word, possibly of foreign origin, or perhaps to 
an obsolete pronominal form. 

The following is possibly a complete table of the various appear- 
ances of the article, both in the singular and in the plural. From 
it, it can be seen that there are four general rules as to forming 
the definite state in the singular, and two in the plural. In the 
singular the suffixes are " on," " ko," " ongo," " ndi," and the 
last three of these are subject to variations of the vowel for euphony. 
In the plural, these suffixes are replaced by " be " and " de " (di). 
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" Be " is the pronoun " they," and " de," probably a variation of 
the same, is applied to animals and things only. 



Table of the Various Article Inflections in their different Forms, 

Singular and Plural. 



Inde] 


iriNITB. 


Definite. 


English. 


Singular, 


Plural, 


Singular, 


Plural. 




bobo 


bobobe 


bobo*on 


bobobebe 


child 


tata 


tataji 


tataka 


tatajidi 


wall 


leke 


lede 


lekeke 


ledede 


stick 


labi 


lade 


labiki 


kdede 


knife 


toke 


tokeji 


tokeko 


tokejidi 


poison 


legan 


legoi 


legunkun 


legoikoi * 


little tree 


raya 


rayaji 


rayanga 


rayajidi 


flag 


nage 


nai 


nagenge 


naidi 


cow 


lingi 


Udi 


lingingi 


lididi 


fish 


wurrg 


gurrele 


wurrongo 


gurrelede 


cowhouse 


kamu 


kamuli 


kamungu 


kamulidi 


sky 


landaA 


lande 


landanda 


landede 


salt 


hodere 


kode 


hoderende 


kodede 


star 


fingari 


pingaje 


fingarindi 


pingajede 


gun 


hudo 


hudoji 


hudondo 
(also hudoto) 


hudojidi 


grass 


8UtU 


judi 


Butundu 


judidi 


house 


hirke 


hirkede 


hirkede 


hirkedidi 


saddle 


boto 


botodi 


boto'o 


botodidi 


bag 


geloba 


gelodi 


gelobamba 


gelodidi 


camel 


gertogal 


gertoje 


gertogangol 


gertojede 


fowl 


kandel 


kande 


kandengel 


kandede 


small basket 


dongol 


duni 


dongongol 


dunidi 


hill 



The rules for these variations are tolerably easily set out. The 
names of classes of human beings add simply the word '' on " to 
the singular. *' On " is a variation of ^' o," the pronoun in the 

* Quite an exception. 
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third person singular as used with the verb, and is possibly its 
primitive form. As a pronomi, ^'on" has no independent use 
except as a relative pronoun. 

"' Ko " is another form of the same pronoun, which is added 
to nouns other than the foregoing, and, as can be seen from the 
examples, is Hable to a modification of its vowel to any other 
vowel to suit the euphony of the word. "Kun," which is only 
used with diminutives, must also probably be regarded as falling 
under this head, and possibly also such a form as " boto'o," the 
bag, the " k " of " ko " being eliminated. 

The third form is " ongo," of which also the vowels vary as 
required. This form, which is not used for persons, may possibly 
have its derivation from " on." 

In addition to the foregoing three terminations to which a 
possible origin has been assigned, there remains the termination 
which in its primary form seems to be '* ndi." This termination 
for the article is found in the Songhay language, where it is 
treated as a separate word. It may therefore have been borrowed 
from Songhay or come into both from a common source, 
especially as in Songhay it seems to be neither a demonstrative 
root nor a pronominal one. In Songhay, it may be mentioned, 
it appears as " di " as well as '* ndi," no doubt for euphony, and it 
would be a matter of interest to know whether this suffix is as 
commonly used in the Fula spoken in the neighbourhood of Songhay 
as it is in remoter regions. 

It is remarkable that there are a few words which in Fula drop 
the " n," as in " hii*kede," ilie saddle ; and another variation is 
in the definite of " hudo," grass, which is regular in one form, 
" hudondo," but varies in its other form, " hudoto," no doubt 
abo for euphony. Again, there are other variations (variations 
rather than exceptions or irregularities). For instance, when an 
" n " precedes the " nd," the former may become " nd " to har- 
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monise — as, " nyalane," day ; " nyalandende," the day (instead of 
" nyalanende "). 

There remains yet one form, in " mba," which requires remark- 
ing on. This at first sight seems to be a suffix of an independent 
order ; nevertheless it is in all probability no other than a modifica- 
tion of " nda." An example is furnished by the noun " geloba," 
camd ; "gelobamba," the camd. All the nouns taking this ter- 
mination are for the most part the names of animals. This may 
be incidental, but attention is drawn to the fact that all these 
names contain a very large number of labials, and also the vowel 
" a ; " and with these " nda " does not readily harmonise. 

That a change of " mb " into " nd " is not an impossible one, 
is seen in coiiiparing the word for crocodile in Malinke and in 
Mende. It is " bamba " in Malinke, and '' ndamba " in Mende, 
it being the initial consonant here that admits of the change, 
which is dialectic. 

In the Fula language there are many words that end in the 
syllables " al," " el," and " ol." The nature of this suffix is not 
clear, but that it has some special independent significance is 
evident from the fact that the syllable affecting the definite state 
is interposed before it. Of these nouns examples are given in the 
foregoing table. 

SONGHAY. 

In Songhay the article is perfectly simple, and so it differs in 
this respect from Fula and the other article-languages. 

It consists of only one form, and this simplicity is in complete 
accord with the simpHcity of the language as a whole. 

There is no indefinite article or indefinite form of the noun. 
To express that state the noun stands alone ; and when it is neces- 
sary to determine the noun, the definite article is placed after it. 
The word itself is " di," but it appears sometimes as " ndi.'* It 
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is used fairly extensively, even when the noun is already preceded 
by a possessive pronoun or a demonstrative adjective, in which 
case the use corresponds precisely with that of the Mende language. 
For example, " ban di," the horse ; " wo bari di," this horse ; 
" bari kore di yo," the white horses, " yo " being the plural aflfix ; 
" ei heinchi di," my dog. After the possessive pronoun, however, 
*' di " is, as often as not, omitted. 

In the genitive, where both nouns are definite, the governed 
noun alone takes the article — as, '' hu di me," the door of the house, 
literally, hotue the door. In addressing a person by his office, which 
is in the vocative case, the article follows. Similarly in Mende the 
definite form of the noun would generaUy be used. 

The whole usage of the language points to the fact that the 
article is a corrupted form of the demonstrative adjective or pro- 
noun, as indeed it is in most of the languages of Europe. As it 
cannot be used as a demonstrative, the word '' di " may be said 
to be the precise equivalent of the word *' the " in English. 

*' Di " has no plural form of itself, but the moveable particle 
*' yo," which is the sole mark of the plural, invariably takes its 
place as the last word in the sentence, and accordingly stands 
after '' di," an example of which is given above. 

It has been said that ^' di " has no longer any place as a demon- 
strative, and this corresponds to the distinction that exists in Wolof . 
This is clearly shown from the fact that it can be used with the 
demonstrative pronoims. Were it still regarded in any way as a 
sort of demonstrative, its association with other, and the true, 
demonstratives would be superfluous and tautological. The fol- 
lowing are examples : — 

" Wo wala wo di," one or the other. 

" La wo wala wo di," neither one nor the other. 

In the Wolof language, stretching from the ocean inland far 
up the Senegal River, it has been seen that there is a rich and weU- 
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developed article scheme. In the language of the Fulas, whose 
original habitat in West Africa may have been Masina, where the 
Niger is still flowing on its north-easterly course, it has been seen 
there is a definite state of the noun rather than a true article, and 
that it takes several forms ; and in Songhay, the most northerly 
negro tongue, there has been seen to be an article of a simplicity 
not to be surpassed anywhere. 



TEMNE. 

Coming south now, there is met with an entirely different con- 
ception of the article, and from a suffix it becomes a prefix. This is 
in the Temne language, in the British colony of Sierra Leone. There 
is here a variety and a richness in its development equalling the 
Wolof, and further, in one respect, and a most important one, it 
is in advance of the Wolof, there being an indefinite article as 
well as a definite article. The threefold definition of Wolof for 
locality is wanting in the article in Temne ; but the two languages 
are alike in that most of the variations of form are due to euphonic 
reasons. 

The article is essentially a distinguishing feature of Temne, 
and its use is multiplied, it might be said, almost from the sheer 
delight of using it. It ia inserted where, from the English point 
of view, it seems almost incongruous. In its employment, there- 
fore, besides running parallel to the use of the articles in English, 
it greatly exceeds them. It stands before the noun, unlike the 
other languages that have been discussed ; and a noun, as well 
as other parts of speech, as will be seen, can rarely be used without 
an article owing to its inseparable tendency. It has been called 
the formative prefix, and in that description a clue to its real 
meaning can perhaps be found. 
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As has been said, as in English there are both indefinite and 
definite forms to the article. In English, the indefinite article 
" a " can only be conceived in the singular number ; it disappears 
entirely if the noun is put into the plural number. In Tenme it 
is different, and the indefinite article-prefix has a plural form. 

Other differences are that the article is prefixed to adjectives, 
and also to some pronouns, and there is no distinction of gender. 

To summarise, the proper use of the article in Temne is to 
form nouns and adjectives from verbs ; to point out the definite 
and indefinite state of nouns, adjectives, and some pronouns ; to 
distinguish singular from plural ; and, to a certain degree, to 
classify nouns. It makes a noun and an adjective capable of 
being recognised as such. 

The prefixes are generally separable ; there are, nevertheless, 
many nouns and a few numerals which have inseparable prefixes. 
Only such nouns and numerals, however, as began originally with 
a vowel, and which have a compound prefix, can have inseparable 
prefixes. 

These prefixes are not radical elements of the words before 
which they stand. This is evident from the fact that the singular 
prefix may be dropped with the prepositions " ro " or " do," in, 
and " ra " or " ro," at, on, to. Thus the Temnes say : " ro set," 
in the hoiLse, not " ro an'set," though " an'set " is the word used 
for the house ; " ro bomp," on the head, not " ro ra-bomp," " ra- 
bomp " being used for a head ; " ro petr," in the town, not " ro 
ka-petr," " ka-petr " being the word used for the town. 

In the plural, however, the prefix is dropped but very seldom 
after these prepositions, its presence being necessary to indicate 
the plural number. 

As regards those nouns which have an inseparable prefix, the 
prefix cannot be left out after the foregoing prepositions, because 
two vowels would then come into immediate contact with each 
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other, which is inadmissible. For instance, " ro k'or," in the 
farm, " k'or " being farm ; " ro n'antr," in the fire, " n'antr " 
being used for a fire. 

These may no doubt be taken as examples of rules of gi-ammar 
being set aside or modified for the sake of euphony or simplicity of 
expression, the idea being that it is more important to speak 
briefly or harmoniously than to speak grammatically, if the two 
requirements do by any chance clash. 

The prefixes of the two classes, separable and inseparable, all 
together make up a considerable list. 

In the separable form, generally speaking, the definite is made 
from the indefinite by a prefix " a " or a suffix " na," as : 

indef., ma. def., ama. 

indef., a. def., ana. 

In the inseparable prefixes the indefinite is usually a consonant, 
as " d'," " tr'," etc. ; and to make the definite " a " is prefixed, as 
" ad'," " atr'," etc. 

The following is a table of all the prefixes : — 

PREFIXES: GENERAL IDEA. 

SEPARABLE. 

Indefinite. Definite, 

Singular, Plural. Singular, Plural. 

a, e, i, o, u, and a a, ma, tra, Any vowel, or the indefinite ama, atra, 
consonant + etc. prefix, with, if a conso- ana, apa, etc. 

either of a, e, nant, another vowel pre- 

i, o, u, as ka, fixed, as : ara, owo, ama, 

ye, trtL eye, etc. 

INSEPARABLE. 

Indefinite. Definite. 

Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural, 

A consonant, as Same as sin- Consonant preceded by a Same as sin- 
d', k*, n*, t*, etc. gular. vowel, usually "a." gular. 

There are a great many rules relating to the employment of 
VOL. n. B 
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these prefixes, and the general underlying principle seems to be 
euphony. The following are examples of how the article is made 
use of in phrases in which there are adjectives and other parts 
of speech : " o-kas o ka Balu," the father the of Balu — ^that is, 
Balu's father ; " o-w'er o wo-ba'na," the rat the large one — ^that 
is, the large rat ; " o-trar o ka mu," the slave the of you (sing.) — that 
is, your slave. 

With regard now to the derivation of these articles, from the 
rules for their employment as stated above, and from the ex- 
amples given, it is seen that uses exist which are totally alien 
to those of the English articles. It must therefore be assumed, 
to account for those differences, that the derivation of the 
article in each language is diametrically opposite. It has been 
seen that the two principal sources of the article are the demon- 
strative adjective or the third personal pronoun. It only remains, 
therefore, to be seen from trial which of the two fits in best 
with the rules and examples that have been given. To cut the 
argument short, it will be found that the personal pronoun origin 
is the one that is applicable, to the entire exclusion of the other, 
and this will be proved by analogy in the ensuing examination of 
the same part of speech in the Mende language. 

Taking the foregoing examples of the dropping of the article 
after a preposition, except as required for euphony, it may be 
observed that in most languages the preposition is generally a noun 
by origin. Taking it as such, the phrase '' ro set," m the house^ 
becomes in reality a compound noun, in which, of course, the 
article has no place, somewhat as in English is said "indoors" 
as the equivalent of '' in the house." Indeed, if such phrases as 
" in the house " be carefully weighed, it will be seen that the 
definite article standing after the preposition has a very indefinite 
sense, and that if any real precision be desired, a demonstrative 
adjective must be employed. 
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BULLOM. 

Bullom, in the north, borders on Temne. This language is 
commonly called Sherbro or Mampa farther south, where there 
are differences of dialect. It has apparently one article only, the 
definite " tre," which follows the noun. Where there is a series 
of nouns, or noun and adjective in sequence, " tre " stands at 
the end. Its uses are therefore very simple and regular, and 
were it not for the fact that it succeeds instead of precedes 
the noun, it would correspond generally with the definite article in 
English. 

There are, however, some modifications of its use, due probably 
to euphonic reasons, that must be mentioned. If the noun begins 
with " i " or " u," this same vowel is placed before the article, as 
'' inar i tre," ihe hvUoch; *' uhaiant u tre," the child. Again, if a 
preposition precedes the noun, the article still follows, as ''ko 
kil tre," to ihe house ; '" ko kil ti tre," to the houses. To make 
the meaning of the last phrase clear, it must be observed that 
'^ ti," which is the plural prefix to '* kil," is omitted in composi- 
tion, and remains in front of the article alone. The effect of this 
omission is to make it appear as if '' ti " were a plural suffix to 
" kil," whereas it is merely the plural prefix to the noun repeated 
in front of the article. 

This peculiarity rather calL^ to mind the Temne usage. The 
dialect on which these notes are made is that on the northern 
bank of the Boquelle River. At the present day, however, the 
language is rapidly approaching extinction there, being absorbed 
in Temne. Whether these same rules prevail in equal force 
in the southern dialects of the language — that is, in Sherbro 
and to the southward, where the language is at the present 
day being displaced by Mende — the author has not been able to 
ascertain. 
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In the Limba language, which is also in close proximity to 
Temne, there is apparently an article, which seems to partake of 
the nature of the article in Temne ; and in Gola, too, there also seems 
to be an article that precedes the noun. 



MENDE. 

The Mandingo group of languages is, as has been said, gener- 
ally without any idea of an article at all. An exception must, 
however, be made in the case of Mende, but Mende, though its 
vocabulary is largely if not chiefly Mandingo, in its grammar 
differs greatly &om the adopted standard, Malinke ; and with 
regard to the article, in this lies one of the most important differ- 
ences. Temne and Mende are neighbours, and some similarities 
have already been referred to in the remarks on Temne. 

It has been shown that in Fula it is inexact and also incon- 
venient to refer to the article, and that it is preferable to describe 
the noun as being either in the definite or in the indefinite state. 
This applies with equal force in Mende, and accordingly, in the 
following examination of the theory of the language, no mention 
will be made of the word article. 

In Mende there is a clear distinction between the indefinite 
and definite states in both numbers. It lies in a terminal change 
of the noun, accompanied sometimes, as .will be seen, by a special 
prefix, which is invariable. There is no modification for euphony ; 
every noun has an indefinite and a definite form singular, and 
two indefinite and two definite forms plural. Adjectives further 
admit of the same distinctions. 

The definite affix to the singular is " i," which is the third 
personal pronoun " he " — never " him," it may be observed, the 
accusative case form being a different word. Every noun ends 
in a vowel in Mende, and this ^' i " affixed makes a diphthong 
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of rather a varying nature, which can only be learned by practice. 
For instance : — 

kolo. skin, bark, paper. kolo-i=kole. 

hindo. man. hindo-i=hindui. 

hinda. place, affair. hinda-i=hindei or hinde. 

wa. big. wa-i = wai. 

The indefinite form is used (1) when its use is clearly indicated ; 
(2) when the noun is followed by a qualifying adjective, which then 
alone takes the definite form, a striking difference from Temne, 
where both take it ; and (3) when followed by a numeral. 

The definite is used where its meaning is clearly indicated, 843 
it would be in English ; after a possessive pronoun ; when fol- 
lowed by a demonstrative ; and when the noun stands alone, as 
in answer to a question that needs a one- word answer only. 

In connection with this last rule — ^namely, that the noun when 
isolated stands in the definite form — there arises the difficulty that 
exists in Mende of obtaining the name of an object in its simple 
form, whether it be the name of an inanimate object or of a living 
thing. The answer to the question of the name of the thing is 
always in the definite form, which, as has been seen above, has 
its last syllable modified. The indefinite form is the true form 
of the word, and this being rarely used, it requires some cross- 
examination before it can be elicited. If the noun in question 
does not readily admit of an adjective being joined to it, there 
are great obstacles to posing such a sentence on trial to ascertain 
what the indefinite and uninflected form may be. 

In addition to the ordinary definite form there is an emphasised 
definite, as it were, which is formed by prefixing " i " to the sub- 
stantive in the definite form. It is often heard pronounced as 
" yi," the " y " being no doubt euphonic, the rule being that all 
syllables must begin with a consonant. For instance, '' ifelegei," 
the second ; " yipomei," the back one. It is very commonly used 
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with adjectives, making a sort of superlative, or converting them 
into nouns ; and it is also found prefixed to nouns themselves. 

Schoen, in his "Mende Vocabulary" (1884), gives a word "yi," 
meaning thing, and quotes one example for its existence : '' Gbo 
a yi ji ? " what is this thing ? That '* yi " cannot be a separate 
word, however, and a noun with this meaning, an analysis of 
" yipomei " will show. 

'^ Poma " is a noun meaning back, which is also used as a post- 
position. If the meaning were back-thing — ^that is, the hindermost 
or last thing — ^the phrase would be " poma-yi " — ^that is, ** poma- 
hani," '^ hani " being the common word for thing. 

It would seem, therefore, that '' 3d " cannot be a noun meaning 
thing, but is more probably only '* i," he, as said above, with a 
euphonic consonant in composition. The above-quoted sentence 
of Schoen's therefore becomes nothing more than '' Gbo a iji ? " 
wfuU is {the) this ? 

The foregoing examination of the article-H)r, as it has been 
described, the definite state of the noun, shows conclusively that 
Mende is not to be entirely classified with the purer languages 
of the Mandingo group. It shows that the groundwork or base 
is a submerged language in which there existed formerly a com- 
plete article theory, and that the existing language is a mixture 
of this with a Mandingo superstructure. 

EFE. 

The only other languages on the mainland which, so far as 
the author has ascertained, possess a definite article, apart from 
those in the west that have not yet been studied, but may never- 
theless be presumed to have it, are Efe and Ga. 

Its nature in these languages differs rather from what it is in 
the western languages. It is not used so frequently, and, though 
not one of the demonstrative adjectives in itself, seems possibly 
to be of the nature of a weak demonstrative. 
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In Ef^ the definite article is " a " or *' la," and it stands after 
the noun, as : — 

Ge, root ; gea, the root ; geawo, (Ae roots. 

Ati la, the tree. 

Ati nyni la, the fine tree. 

Ati nyui sia la, this fine tree {&isi, = th%8). 

It is also used after the independent pronouns — 

Nye la, or nye-a, / myself. 
and after adverbs and conjunctions — 

Egbe la, even to-day ; tete la, tlien. 

The derivation of these two words does not seem to be supplied 
by the language itself, and, as can be seen from their combination 
with pronouns, adverbs, and conjunctions, there is a use attached 
to them that does not pertain to the article languages in the west. 

GA. 

In Ga the word for " the " is " le " — ^as " nu le," the man — and it 
does not seem to have any direct connection with the demon- 
strative adjectives " this " and " that," which are " ene " and " no " 

respectively. 

KANURI. 

In Kanuri there is no article at all, though the demon- 
strative adjective " ate," this^ has so weak a demonstrative force 
at times that it becomes to all intents and purposes the article. 
The following is an example : — 

" Nda kerite ? " Where is the dog ? Literally, Where is this 
dog ? (" nda ''^ where, " keri " « (%, " te " = this). 

BUBI. 

The article in both forms, however, reappears in the somewhat 
remote island of Fernando Po, in all three dialects of the Bubi 
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language. The ai^icle, further, is inflected for number, but not 
for gender, and it precedes the noun. There are several forms, 
and which one is employed depends upon euphony. 
The following are the various forms : — 

NoRTHEKN Dialect. Dbfinitb. 

Singular . . . . a, e, i, o, ri, di. 

Plural . . . . i, but apparently the singular forms may 

occasionally be used as well. 

iNDEFINrrB. 

n or (m) for both numbers. 
Examples : — 

O bolay, the child. Plural, i bolaay. 

O chobo, the house. Plural, i chobo. 

Hi buku, the hook. Plural the same. 

M'pa, a hag. 

Sometimes, apparently, the definite is used in place of the 
indefinite indiscriminately, and it is also common to omit both. 

In the southern dialect, that of Concepcion, the definite articles 
are : — 

Singular . . . . o, e, ri, di. 
Plural . . . . a, e, i, ba, aba. 



iNDEFmiTB. 


Singular . . 


a, 'n, o, nye. 


Plural 


a, i. 


In the dialect of San Carlos : — 




Definite Singular . . 


. . u, o, e, ri, di. 


Plural 


. . a, ba, aba, i. 


Indefinite Singular 


. . u, n, o. 


Plural 


. . u, n. 
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All these differences seem entirely due to euphonic reasons. 
When it is required to express the genitive case, the article is formed 
of one of the vowels, a, e, o, preceded by the dominating consonant 
of the preceding word or phrase, or by one in harmony, as : — 
o bompo ba pussi. the nose of the cat. 

ye bempo ya Bube. the noses of the Bubis. 

i noko ya ainodi. the eyes of the bird, 

b'oki o moko ma Bama. you have Bama's clock. 

From the foregoing discussion of the article theory in the various 
languages it is seen that, besides the group in the extreme west, 
there are a few scattered languages which also to some extent make 
use of a definite article, though in a modified sense, and it may be 
there are usages attached which are not found in the languages 
which have a more perfect system. Efe, for instance, as seen, 
has some unusual peculiarities. It is therefore by no means un- 
likely that there are a few other languages besides which, when fully 
studied, may throw Hght on the many obscure details of this feature 
all the more interesting because found in languages which show 
such extreme diversity. 

Of the languages which have already been examined, Fula, 
Wolof, Mende, Songhay, Bullom, Efe, and Ga have the article 
or its equivalent after the noun, and Temne (allied to which are 
Baga and Landuman), Limba, and Bubi place the article before 
the noun, as also Gola seems to do ; and other languages in the 
west seem to place it either before or after. 

This difference of position is no less striking than is the 
variety of rules affecting its employment ; and such a 
differentiation can only point to a very great antiquity in the 
date of the introduction or conception of the article. If the case 
of Mende can be taken as an instance, the date is carried back to 
the time when many of the languages were not the same as they 
are now, and possibly, also, not entirely in the same locality. 
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The (Merences in the rules for the employment of the article 
are, again, only equalled by the general differences in the languages 
themselves, and also in the physique of the nations or tribes. 

Taking the western languages by themselves, the foiegoing 
differences are yet fmther emphasised by the close proximity in 
which these peoples lie to one another. The only three that show 
any particular relationship are Baga, Temne, and Limba. The 
others are far apart racially. The Fula, in their pure state, are a 
light copper-coloured race. The Wolof are a fine tall race for the 
most part, though they may possibly have deteriorated in recent 
years. The Mende, Temne, Baga, BuUom, and Limba are all 
comparatively short, and have many features in common as regards 
their physical appearance (as has been observed in the Preface to 
the first volume), possibly owing to intermixture along their 
borders. 

Therefore, while it is remarkable that almost the sole connecting- 
link in these nations should be of so unique a nature, it is stranger 
still that this same connecting-link should be so extremely varied 
in its conception and nature as to disunite these nations as much, 
if not more, than it joins them. 

That a foreign race, which could only have come from the 
north by sea, or along the seaboard, came and imposed itself on 
the country, leaving its sole trace in the article, is unlikely. Such 
an element of the language would be almost the last to be ab- 
sorbed by the existing population, of which evidence is afforded 
in the Sierra Leonese form of English. From the specimen given in 
Chap. IX., it can be seen that the article is absent, its place being 
taken by x>6rsonal pronouns. Had the original inhabitants suc- 
cessfully learned the language of the newcomers to the extent of 
accepting the article, it necessarily follows that practically all their 
language would have been accepted, to the exclusion of the indi- 
genous speech. That this cannot have been the case is shown by 
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the fact that there is not one language in the locality, but all those 
dissimilar tongues already enumerated. 

In the present state of knowledge there is no other clue than 
that furnished by the Mende language, in which, as has been said, 
it appears as if the Mandingo, as a conquering language, imposed 
itself on an aboriginal language which possessed the article already ; 
but Mandingo was not sufficiently strong to destroy entirely all the 
distinctive features of the earlier language — a language which was 
evidently one of that group of which Temne, Bullom, Limba, etc., 
are also descendants. 

Beijing on the support furnished by Mende to the theory of 
adopting the use of the article as a means of classification, the 
author feels all the more confidence in the views put forward in 
the chapter on the migration and distribution of races in West 
Africa — ^namely, that there was, in very ancient times, a race in- 
habiting all that region of West Africa facing westward to the 
Atlantic Ocean, that it was itself an intruder among previously 
settled tribes, and that it was of a sufficiently high state of civilisa- 
tion to justify its possessing a part of sx)eech that is essentially a 
developed one. Further, that as one of the now existing nations 
which has this feature in its language is fair complexioned, so was 
that primeval race which introduced with its language that article 
which was eventually to be absorbed in a greater or smaller pro- 
portion by the still earlier languages. What this race was will 
be discussed in the chapter on classification. 

Whilst the previously existing negro languages absorbed that 
of the newcomers, the latter in their turn also absorbed both the 
language and the tribes themselves in whose territories they more 
particularly settled, until, even if not negroid before, they became 
so eventually, but the tribes somewhat more out of reach of the 
race-mixture remained more purely negro, although subjected to 
linguistic changes. 
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A tribe that is pure negro at the present day, if at some period 
of its existence it could be called negroid, must have been subse- 
quently subjected to further negro admixture sufficient to ensure 
almost the total extinction of the original strain ; but the language 
of the higher race could survive all the same, and Sierra Leone can 
always be quoted as an example of speech not following the race, 
as also can the fact that, with one or two rare exceptions, all the 
Africans imported into America lost eiurly the use of their own 
languages and adopted those of the European colonies to which 
they were taken. The few exceptions, it may here be observed 
in passing, are to be found in Brazil, where Yoruba-speaking 
negroes are said still to be found.* 

It may be remarked that the Fulas are one item of evidence in 
support of the theory that the original inhabitants of West Africa 
were a fair race, and remain so until it can be proved that they 
are quite recent immigrants. However, basing the argument, as 
is being done in this chapter, on the article or its equivalent in- 
flection, it is more likely that the article was acquired by negroes 
from the Fulas themselves, or a similar race, and by such a process 
as is indicated above, than that it was inhei^nt in negro speech, 
and was passed on to such a nation as the Fula. 

As will be fully explained in a subsequent chapter, the origina- 
tion of the article is a feature that can only appear after a lan- 
guage has somewhat fully developed itself. It does not occur in 
primitive language. In illustration of this may be quoted the 
language of children, and no further reference need be made than 
that an English child has already quite fluent speech, together 
with a fair-sized vocabulary, before it begins to make use of the 
articles at all, to say nothing of a correct use of them. 

* This is owing to the slave trade having lasted to a later date with Brazil 
than with other parts of America. 



CHAPTER XI 

Gender 

With the important exception of Hausa and a few languages 
located near it, the languages of West Africa may all be called 
no-gender languages. 

This statement does not imply that these languages do not 
recognise physical gender. It means that they do not express it 
by specially-devised forms of speech. A man is invariably repre- 
sented by a different word from woman, but there the distinction 
ends ; and if it is necessa>ry to distinguish the sex of any other 
animate being, words denoting the distinction are appended. 

There are, as may be expected, grades of development in the 
gender idea, which may be set out as follows : — 

1. Languages in which no distinction is made at all, physical 
differences being indicated by the addition of the words male 
and female to human beings and animals. 

2. Languages which are so far advanced beyond the foregoing 
that there is some idea that inanimate things should be in a 
different category from Hving things, and to indicate this have 
different third personal pronouns in the singular number. 

3. Languages having classes of nouns as well as probably a 
different third personal pronoun for things. 

4. Languages in which either the male or the female form is 
made from the other by regular inflection, gender being purely 
physical, and adjectives possibly also admitting of gender inflec- 
tion. This entails things being considered neuter. 

5. Languages in which gender is entirely grammatical, depend- 

29 
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ing on terminations and not on physical gender, possibly occasion- 
ally running counter to the latter, and in which other parts of 
speech besides nouns admit of gender inflections. There further 
may or may not be a neuter gender. 

In class 1, amongst other languages fall Songhay, Wolof, 
Keguem, Malinke, Bambara, Vai, Susu, Mende, Soninke, Efe, the 
Senufu group, Nupe, Kakanda, Igara, Bini, Ibo, Yoruba, Kanuri. 

In class 2, Bullom, Newole, Krao, Twi, Adyukru, Mekyibo, 
Lobi, Dagarti, Gbari. 

In class 3, Fula, Temne. 

In class 4, none. English is an example. 

In class 5, Hausa (without a neuter), Angas, Ankwe, Montol, 
Bolanchi. French, German, and Latin are also examples. 

Most West African languages fall into class 1, but, owing to the 
want of a complete study of so many of them, it is not possible to 
state for sure whether they should be included with class 1 or 
class 2, for the neuter personal pronoun is not a feature that is 
immediately recognised on making a superficial study of a hitherto 
little-known language. 

The fact that the majority of languages are included in classes 
1 and 2 shows the failure of these languages, from the point of 
view of gender, to rise to any height of development. Some of 
them may, nevertheless, possess a remarkable development in other 
features, often in a single particular only. In spite of this, what- 
ever its nature, their failure from the point of view of gender 
necessarily leaves them in a relatively inferior position among the 
languages of the world. 

The first germ of the development of grammatical gender is 
the expression of physical gender in words. 

Having arrived at separate words to represent male and female 
respectively, the process of which is alluded to in Chapter XVI., 
it seems evident that all primitive communities have adopted 
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the siinple method of tacking on these words to the name of 
the animate being whose gender they required to express. This 
practice, however, is still in common use even in the most ad- 
vanced languages. It is found, of course, in English, principally 
in regard to beasts which are somewhat unfamiliar, and which 
do not possess special names for their male and female. Again, 
further, the same method is made use of with nouns of common 
gender if the sex has to be expressed. * 

A study of the nouns in the English language to which this 
method of forming distinctions of gender is appUed gives an indica- 
tion of the reason for its adoption. It is a matter of relative 
familiarity. 

An endeavour was made in the chapter on numeration to show 
that agricultural communities are apt to develop a somewhat 
different numerical system from pastoral communities. With 
regard to gender, the case is parallel. Agricultural communities 
have primarily little acquaintance with domestic animals. Hence 
the words for male and female would be the more frequently added 
to distinguish sex. To a pastoral people, on the other hand, who 
would also be probably a hunting people, animals of both sexes 
are famihar. Accordingly, it is only natural that separate words 
should be introduced or coined, either to discriminate the male 
from the female or the female from the male ; for sometimes the 
one sex, sometimes the other, being the more common, gives the 
standard word. 

In such a state of society, therefore, as a primitive agricultural 
community represents, the name of a Hving thing is likely to be of 
common gender until a sex- word is added ; and if nouns are of 
common gender, it follows that all other parts of speech must be 
common or genderless. Such languages are therefore rightly called 
genderless, and, as seen in the foregoing classification, many West 
African languages are not advanced beyond this stage. 
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As to the position of the sex-word, it varies, depending on the 
rules of syntax of the particular language, being found in some 
languages before, in others after, the name of the animate being 
it qualifies. 

There is another variation in the position of the word that indi- 
cates sex, and this depends on whether the noun is a human being 
or an animal. 

It is usually found that in the case of a human being the quali- 
fying word, indicating class, occupation, etc., is appended to the 
words " man " or ** woman." If, on the other hand, the noun is the 
name of an animal, the words male and female are appended to the 
name of the animal in question. There is therefore a reversal in 
the position of the sex-word, the position being, however, still 
governed by the rules for the compounding of words in the par- 
ticular language. In the case of the human being, the sex-word is 
qualified by the occupation ; in the case of animals, the name 
is qualified by the sex-word. 

The following examples, taken from two languages selected 
from each end of West Africa, will serve to illustrate this : — 

In Ibo 

the words " nwoke," man, " nwayi," luoman, are suffixed to nouns 
that refer to persons, as : — 

nwata-nwoke. male child, 

nwata-nwaye. female child. 

The words " oke," male, " nne," or *' nwunye," female, are 
prefixed to the names of animals, as : — 

oke-anjdnya. horse, 

nwunye-anyinya. mare. 
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In Mends 

the words " hindo," man (definite form, " hind9i), and " nyaha," 
woman (definite form, " nyahei "), are prefixed to nomis that refer 
to persons, as : — 

hind9'lo (def. hindo-loi), son^ male'Child, 

nya-lo, for nyaha-lo (def. nya-loi), davghier, female-child. 

The words " hina " (def. " hinei "), male, and " ha " (def. " hei "), 
female, are suffixed to the names of animals, as : — 

so-hinei. horse, 

so-hei. mare. 

It may here be observed that in the language of the Fula, who 
are a pastoral people, there is an advance on the system of adding 
the words for human males and females to the names of animals 
to signify the gender. The male and female names of certain 
well-known animals are themselves taken and joined to others 
the gender of which it is desired to express, similar to what is 
done in the English language. There is a further exception in 
Fula — ^namely, that as a rule the male word precedes, while the 
female word follows. For instance, '' garri " is a hvM, and '' rewa," 
a cow ; and male camel is '' garri geloba," female being " geloba 
rewa." Similarly for birds : " dundunal " is a cock and " deal *' 
a hen, " gertogal " being an indefinite term for fowl. So " dun- 
dunal gubu '*= gander^ and " deal gubu "= goose. 

It has already been remarked that probably more languages 

fall into class 1 than into class 2. Even amongst the first, however, 

there are a few that, whilst not having a different pronoun in the 

third person, modify the sentence according as to whether an 

animate or an inanimate object is referred to. For instance, in 

Mende, which is otherwise a well-developed language in several 

respects, and which clearly belongs to class 1, there is but little 
VOL. n. c 
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possibility of doubt whether a person or a thing is referred to 
when not expressly mentioned by name. In such sentences as 
" I have seen him " and " I have seen it," it might be assumed that 
because there was no distinction between " he," ** she," and " it " in 
the list of personal pronouns, that therefore the translation into 
Mende would be the same in each case. It is not so, however ; and 
though it would not be absolutely incorrect to say " Ngi ngi loi lo " 
for both sentences, it would only be done if the thing referred to 
were of importance, and so almost personified. " Ngi ngi loi lo " 
(literally, / him seen is) is the equivalent of / Jiave seen him ; but for 
/ have seen it the Mende would merely say " Ngi loi lo " — ^that is, 
/ seen is, meaning / Jiave seen, the personal pronoun being entirely 
omitted. If that, however, were not sufficiently emphatic, he 
would say, " Ngi na loi lo," I have seen thai. 

There are a great many languages that differentiate between 
persons and things in this way, and it is interesting as showing 
an imsatisfied want which other languages have got over by using 
separate words for ** he " and *' it." 

Here may be said to lie the first germ of the gender idea, which 
might continue to exist in a language even after the masculine and 
the 'feminine had become discriminated, or might be abandoned 
entirely when grammatical gender ]>egaii to prevail over the mere 
indication of physical gender. 

Any change of the pronoun that takes place for gender is only in 
the singular number. In the plural the word for " they " or " them " 
is always unchanged, and is always inserted. Whether the change 
is always found equally in the nominative case as in the accusative 
case is uncertain. 

Among other languages besides Mende that do not distinguish 
a neuter are Malinke, Susu, Soninke, and it may possibly be that 
all the Mandingo dialects are equally deficient in this respect. 
Hausa, of course, also does not distinguish it, nor does Kanuri. 
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Although the Mandingo dialects do not distinguish animate 
from inanimate beings in the third personal pronoun, which is 
the recognised and sole way generally, Malinke has a small dis- 
tinction in an adjunct to the possessive pronoun. Beings of the 
two classes of animate and inanimate are divided into two classes, 
of which each has a particular form of possessive pronoun. In 
the first category are ranged all intelligent beings, as the deity, 
man, and the different parts of the human body ; in the second 
category, animals, plants, and other inanimate things. 

The difference lies in the insertion of a particle '' ye " or *' la '' 
after the personal pronoun, which with the " noble " gender is 
simply used in juxtaposition to effect possession. What the 
etymology of these particles is still remains to be discovered. 

Examples : — 

n'koro musu. my eldest sister, 

na bele. my stick, 

n'ye kursi. my trousers, 

i la su. your horse, 

a tutu. his ear. 

Among the languages in the next class — ^namely, those that have 
a separate word for " it " as against " he," " she," " him," and "her" 
— are Temne, BuUom, the Kroo groups, the Agni-Twi group, and 
some of the languages of the northern territories of the Gold Coa>st 
Ck>lony, some of the languages of the Ivory Coast lagoons, Lobi, 
Gbari, etc. The various words can be seen in the tables of pro- 
nouns. In these languages no other part of speech offers any 
modification or distinction, except in the case of Newole, as will 
be seen later^ and so the different form of the pronoun is the sole 
verbal representation of this mental distinction. 

In the pronouns^ therefore, are seen the first attempts at intro* 
ducing .the idea, of gender into speech. Their capacity for ad- 
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mitting of case distinctions, which substantives are without, will 
be examined in the chapter on the pronoun, and their greater 
adaptability is to be seen in connection with both these features. 

When thought over, however, this is not altogether very sur- 
prising, and depends largely on what is really understood by gender. 
A pronoun, from its definition, is a word that is used instead of a 
noun ; and if it does not fairly well perform that office and make 
it perfectly clear what it stands for, it does not fulfil its object, 
and its quality as a pronoun may be denied it. 

It is therefore only reasonable to expect that a pronoun will 
in some of its forms represent persons and things, usually, if not 
always, cla8sif3dng animals with things instead of with human 
beings. It may further discriminate the gender of human beings, 
even if it does not do that of animals. 

That the development of a purely grammatical masculine and 
feminine gender tends to cause the disappearance of a neuter 
gender is perhaps an inference to be drawn from languages other 
than West African. It is, of course, not strictly accurate to de- 
scribe the gender distinction referred to above as neuter, seeing 
that there is neither masculine nor feminine, but the term is here 
used because it corresponds fairly , accurately with the neuter 
gender in English. 

Every slight detail of variation from the common type often 
affords a clue to other things. In this chapter the object is to lay 
hold on any small exception or variation which may on examina- 
tion serve as a step in the problem of elucidating the first begin- 
nings of a grammatical gender. 

In the Temne language there is a detaU worth looking at. This 
is the peculiarity of a euphonic nature that attaches to the neuter 
pronouns. In this language the neuter pronouns have the charac- 
teristic that their form is invariably influenced by the prefix (i.e., 
the article) of the noun to which they refer, on which account 
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their form varies muoh more than the pronomis relating to 
persons. This change in their form is confined to the consonant, the 
vowel remaining the same, with one or two exceptions. In the 
nominative form the vowel is '* a," singular or plural ; and in the 
objective form, " i," Hingular or plural. The pronoun may there- 
fore appear as " ka," " na," " sa," etc. ; and in this feature is 
seen the close relationship with the article in the same language. 
The following are examples of this euphonic change : — 

ara-bena ra burap the rope it is-short. 

ak'antr ka boU. the stick it is-long. 

ka-bep ka dinne. the spoon it is-lost. 

ambil na ton. the canoe it leaks (" am " 

before "b" for "an"). 

Whilst iQ the discrimination of the third personal pronoun lies no 
doubt the first conception of gender, it may nevertheless be doubted 
whether it is in this discrimination that the idea of distinguishing 
masculine and feminine gender was evolved. The latter possibly, 
if not probably, originated in quite a different manner and from 
quite a different source. The first result, however, was to produce 
a variety of genders. The origin may have lain in the separa- 
tion of nouns into classes, as it is usual to call this subdivision. In 
itself this division would not call for any special consideration ; 
but when adjectives are made to agree with them, conforming by 
some change or in the addition of a syllable, something very much 
approaching a grammatical gender is produced. Fula is one of 
the languages in which this feature is found in West Africa. The 
adjective agrees with the noun in its class ; in other words, it 
takes different forms according to the noun it qualifies — as, " baba 
moto," a good father ; " deftere motere," a good book. These 
classes of nouns are shown in full in the chapter on the article 
(Chapter X.). 
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In Temne, also, there is a feature corresponding to that in Fula. 
This is brought about by the equivalent of the article in the form 
of a prefix, and not a suffix as in Fula. Similar to what is found 
in Fula, there are different prefixes belonging to different classes of 
nouns, and the same prefix is attached to the adjective as to the 
noun. 

In both Fula and Temne, therefore, adjectives agree with nouns 
in their class or description, and also in number. If for '' descrip- 
tion " or " class " the word " gender " is substituted, there is 
nothing more to be said except that the Umit cannot be kept at 
two, or three including " neuter." 

Gender is in itself nothing else than a classification of nouns 
either into two or three classes, with which attributes may be 
made to agree. If this is extended, there is produced a system 
which of course ignores gender as based on sex, but substitutes 
other divisions to a possibly large number. These are, it is true, 
not easy to follow on any consecutive plan. Things from the 
European Une of thought quite dissimilar are included in the same 
class ; but it must also not be overlooked that the same difficulty 
of explanation is found in connection with purely grammatical 
gender. For instance, in Hausa, when "rana" means "day" it 
may be either masculine or feminine, but when it means "sun" 
it is always feminine. 

In both schemes — ^namely, the masculine and feminine, and 
the classes of nouns — the subconscious theory at work is the same : 
that there must be phonological harmony between the subject and 
its attribute. Examples have already been quoted of Fula and 
Temne, and to these may be added a few from Bubi, far distant 
in Fernando Po : — . 

two children. bepa bola-ei. 

two mosquitoes. toba tobonno. 

two eyes. yepa enoko. 
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Each of these three words belongs to a different class, indi- 
cated by the prefix, and each takes an attribute agreeing with it. 

Whilst the discrimination of the pronoun represents the simplest 
conception of the gender idea in West African languages, it may 
nevertheless be doubted whether it is in this discrimination that 
the distinction of masculine from feminine was evolved. The 
latter probably had its origin in the same idea as the former, 
though representing a far more advanced stage. It will not there- 
fore be amiss to go back to what may be thought to be first 
causes. 

There is a feature in language which may be called polarity. 
This expresses itself in the contrast between strong and weak, 
great and small, important and indifferent, and it has its origin 
in self as opposed to the outside world. The human mind thinks, 
or should think, dually. Otherwise, incidentally, how can it keep 
its balance ? Every case presents itself as a contrast to another. 
One phase affects the individual much, the other Uttle. So the 
human mind has discriminated the one from the other, the great 
from the small, the strong from the weak. 

In this discrimination there has, as a natural sequence, arisen 
the desire to give each division its proper attributes. The result 
has not, however, been the same in all languages of the 
world. 

In some, as has been seen, there has evolved an animate as 
against an inanimate division. Perhaps the surmise may be ven- 
tured on that this has been the case in places where nature has 
been more than usually powerful, and has offered all the greater 
obstacles to the advance of man. In others the distinction of the 
sexes has foUowed on this division into two classes. 

In regard to the latter result, it is obvious that this division 
into masculine and feminine is artificial, whereas the former is 
based on the reaUty of nature. What has probably occurred is 
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that the grammatical division of nomis into classes of strong and 
weak required a name for each, and the names masculine and 
feminine were adopted by students of language in some advanced 
nation which only had a dual division, to explain a phenomenon 
that they found existed in their own language ; for it is of course 
obvious that primitive nations have no idea of grammar. 

From this it can be seen that there is a close approximation 
between gender and classes in respect to nouns. In fact, it might 
almost be said that whilst the masculine and feminine genders 
represent two classes, with neuter as a third class, the further 
extension is a higher development in which all physical notions 
have disappeared. The German, Latin, and Greek languages have 
classes of noims to which the names of declensions have been 
given, because incidentally they can be declined, and these de- 
clensions are in no sense gender forms. If, however, it was found 
in any of these languages that the articles, adjective, or some other 
part of speech adopted the same terminations as the noun itself, 
a state analogous to which exists in Temne and Fula, there would 
be a very close approximation to a gender idea. It would of 
course follow that the existing masculine, feminine, and neuter 
had no place in the language, having been supplanted by the agree- 
ment of attributes with classes of nouns, a scheme which admits 
of more than three divisions. It would, in reality, be little more 
than a change of the names invented by grammarians ; for it 
should not be overlooked that a noun is only of a particular gender, 
from the point of view of grammar, if an adjective, pronoun, article, 
or verb be altered to agree with it. 

Classes of nouns have therefore a very close relationship to 
gender, and the following extract from Tylor's " Primitive Cul- 
ture " illustrates the development of the idea in other parts of 
the world, and does much to show that gender is a purely arbitrary 
distinction for the most part : — 
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'' The Dravidian languages of South India make the interesting 
distinction between a ' high caste or major gender,' which includes 
rational beings— i.e., deities and men — and a ' casteless or minor 
gender,' which includes irrational objects, whether living animals 
or lifeless things. The distinction between an animate and an 
inanimate gender appears with especial import in a family of 
North American Indian languages, the Algonquin. Here not only 
do all animals belong to the animate gender, but also the sun, 
moon, and stars, thunder and lightning, as being personified crea- 
tures. The animate gender, moreover, includes not only trees and 
fruits, but certain exceptional Ufeless objects which appear to owe 
tiiis distinction to their special sanctity or power." 

Passing on now to the fourth stage of development as set out 
in the scheme at the beginning of this chapter, there is a stage of 
development represented by English which does not exist at all 
in West Africa, and is accordingly only briefly alluded to because 
of its absence. This is the stage in which gender as expressed 
in grammar entirely agrees with the sex of the animate being, 
every other noun being neuter. Incidentally, in English, were it 
not for the third personal pronoun, there would be no outward 
indication in the language of any gender idea at all. In this stage 
there is an advance on the practice of merely appending the words 
for male and female, or something similar, to distinguish the sex. 
The word for one sex, usually the feminine, is derived from the 
other by the addition of a prefix or suffix, such as " ess," '' ine," 
etc. — particles which in the language itself have no connection 
with the words for male and female. 

This method of forming the feminine is, of course, unknown in 
languages that do not recognise gender. In West Africa it seems 
only to be found in Hausa, as may be seen below in the examples 
of national appellations in that language ; but in Hausa the prin- 
ciple is not altogether the same as in English, because, as has been 
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said, Hausa is possessed of a very elaborate scheme of grammatical 
gender which operates on abstract nouns and nouns representing 
inanimate objects. 

Even grammatical gender languages have recourse at times to the 
words '* male " and '' female " in addition to any inflectional methods 
of expressing sex that they may be in possession of, which method 
is resorted to to distinguish living things which are not entirely 
familiar, and whose names are not therefore, of course, in common 
use. 

Grammatical gender is based chiefly, it may be assumed, on 
the modification of subordinate words to agree harmoniously with 
the leading word of the phrase, usually the noun. In other words, 
it owes its origin to the laws of euphony as suited to the different 
races of the world. From this has arisen the classification of 
terminations under one or another head. This classification has 
been then grafted on to the purely sexual, and perhaps, in addition, 
animate, as opposed to inanimate, ideas. 

From this triple fusion has been produced the numerous 
exceptions and conflicting rules to which all grammatical gender 
languages are liable. 

Hausa has the distinction of being the only language in West 
Africa that has a fully-developed grammatical gender. 

Its development is carried to the highest point almost that 
it is possible to conceive, as far as the masculine and the feminine 
are concerned, but of the neuter there is not the slightest trace. 
Not only does the gender idea exist in the adjective, where it is 
usually foimd, but it is carried to the pronouns in the second and 
third persons singular number, to the verb " to be," and to the 
preposition. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the origin of a so highly- 
developed gender scheme in Hausa, it will be better to give a full 
statement of its appearance in the different parts of speech, so that 
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the reader will be in a better positioii to judge of its fulness of 
expression. 

Hausa, from the point of view of gender, corresponds mostly 
with French. Nouns other than names of Uving things take gender 
according to their final vowel, and, as in Latin and Greek, '^ a " 
is an indication of the feminine gender. Adjectives agree with 
their nouns in gender and number, but are only inflected for gender 
in the singular. For the plural a common form is used. Besides 
the second and third personal pronouns singular, the preposition 
" of " has a feminine form, which, being associated with the per- 
sonal pronouns to effect the possessive pronouns, produces in the 
latter a variety of forms of various usages. The verb '' to be " also 
has a feminine form. 

So elaborate is the gender scheme in Hausa that a close ex- 
amination will be here given of it. Therein may possibly be found 
a clue to the origin of that part of the language that emanates from 
a distant source. 

In Hausa there are not, as might be expected, very many 
instances of different words for the male and female of animals. 
Generally the female is formed from the male by a sufi&x, of which 
'' a " is the last letter. In general, it may be said that all nouns 
ending in '' a " are feminine, those ending in any other vowel 
being masculine. 

A common way of forming the feminine, especially of proper 
names, is to change the final vowel to '' a," as : — 

Ba-haushe, Hausa man. ba-hausa, Hausa woman. 

Ba-larabe, Arab. ba-laraba. 

Ba-fulatshe, Fula. ba-fulata. 

Ba-ture, White man. ba-turia. 

Ba-tone, Ashanti. ba-tonia, or ba-tona. 

In nouns derived from verbs, " <ihi '* or " tshi " is a masculine 
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termination, and " chia " the corresponding feminine termination — 
as, '* mafautshi," a butcher, from '' fawa," to slatigMer, the feminine 
being '' mafautshia." The termination '' tshi " may, however, be 
" taka " in the feminine ; but this only applies to abstract nouns, 
and not to personal noims as '* mafautshi." For instance, " yaro " 
is boy ; and from this are formed '' yarantshi,'* youth, a masculine 
noun, and '' yarantaka," youih, a feminine noun, " youth " not mean- 
ing here *' a young man," but being the abstract noun. 

The simple adjectives form their feminine by the addition 
of '' a," with perhaps some additional variation, as : — 



fan. fara. 


white. 


mugu. mugunia. 


bad. 


sabo. sabua. 


new. 


baba. baba. 


big. 


times there is no change, as :— 


- 


kadan. kadan. 


small. 


wofi. wofi. 


empty. 



There is, further, no change in adjectives formed from nouns, 
etc., with the prefix " mai " or " da," as : — 

Da keao. da keao. fine. 

Maikeao maikeao. fine. 

In the participle present, if the prefix is '' mai," there is no 
change ; but if it is " ma," a final ** a " is added : — 

maiso. maiso. loving, or a lover, 

masoyi. maso3ria. loving, or a lover. 

The past participle has a regular feminine in the addition of 
" a," as :— 

soyaye. soyayia. loved. 

An apparent change of initial is in the word for '' good," '' nagari," 
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which makes a feminine, *' tagari " ; but this is a compound word 
of which the first part is the preposition '' of." The plural is ''nagar- 
garu." What the precise etymology of this adjective is it is rather 
hard to say. " Gari " is the word for " town," which forms a redupli- 
cated plural. If this be the word, it is rather difficult to connect 
goodness with the fact of inhabiting a town in preference to the 
country; but should it be so, it is an example of a word that 
has entirely changed its meaning in the course of time, and the use 
of the adjective " urbane " in English seems not dissimilar. 

This brings forward the anomaly of a preposition admitting of 
a feminine form, and also the fact that it is the only preposition 
in the language that admits of such a change. As it is Berber 
by origin, however, the search for its ultimate derivation lies out- 
side the scope of this work. It may be observed that the gender 
change depends upon the gender of the object — ^that is, of the word 
in the genitive case. The possessive pronouns are formed by the 
combination of this preposition and the objective pronouns. In 
both cases it must be observed, though, that there is a tendency 
to use the masculine form in preference to the feminine, or so to 
modify the feminine phonetically that it becomes almost non- 
existent. For instance, " na " and " ta " can become " n " and 
" t " ; and judging from the fact that " t " may become " 1," 
" r," or be entirely eliminated, its existence depends on little more 
than euphony. Accordingly, it may be that the original modifica- 
tion of the preposition was for euphony, and, following on the 
introduction of a complete grammatical gender idea, the preposi- 
tion belonging to one or the other component languages gradually 
became discriminated, as it were, and one became used for the 
feminine entirely, while the other, " na," remained in use for 
either gender. That it was gradual may be supported by the 
present-day uncertain use. of the feminine, the masculine being 
commonly preferred in conversation, as it also is by the unedu- 
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cated classes. Perhaps the euphonic changes to which the feminine 
form, " ta," is susceptible may be further evidence of a somewhat 
hesitating acceptance of the form, and so it may be said that the 
introduction of the form into the language has been gradual. 
Attention has already been drawn in previous chapters to the 
enormous influence of euphony in West African languages. It 
would be more precise to say that much has to be sacrificed to 
facility of utterance. It may in consequence be said that there 
is nothing of which an African language is not capable.* 

The following are examples of genitive phrases in their respec- 
tive masculine and feminine forms :— 

Masculine. Femininb. 
Mine. nawa. tawa. 
His. nasa (object pos- tasa (object pos- 
sessed masculine). sessed feminine). 
Her. nata (ditto) tata (ditto) 
His father, ubansa. Her father. ubanta or ubata. 
His mother, uwalsa, uwasa, Her mother, uwalta or uwata. 

or uwansa. 

Uwalsa = uwa-tasa = uwat'sa = uwasa. 

Coming now to pronouns, the personal pronouns of the second 
and third person singular alone admit of feminine forms. The 
first possessive pronoun singular has an apparently different form 
for the two genders, but these are only shortened forms, " nawa " 
(m.) and " tawa " (f.) becoming " na " and " ta " respectively. 

The different forms of *' you " in the singular are : — 

Masculenb. Fbmininb. 

kai (independent or vocative). ke. 

ka (verbal and nominative and accusative). ki. 

* For further remarks on this particle, see under Preposition. 
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The third personal pronouns are : — 

Mascuunb. Feminine. 

shi, i, ya, sa. ita, ta. 

shi, i, ya are nominative, 
shi, i, sa are accusative, 
ita is nominative, 
ta is accusative. 

"Shi" is of Bomuese (Kanuri) origin. The pure Hausa is 
" i " or " ya." " Sa," which is properly of Kano dialect, may also 
be of foreign origin, like " shi." As to the etymology of any of 
these words, none offers itself. It is, in consequence, impossible 
to trace the origin of the feminine forms in the present state of 
knowledge. 

The variations of the demonstrative pronoun, " wanan," 
'"wanga," masculine, and "waga" (warga), feminine, depend also 
on phonetic variations of " na " and " ta." 

. It is on the basis of the verb " to be," which is examined below, 
that the gender variations of the interrogative pronouns exist, as — 

wane (m.). wache (/). who ? 

In this class of pronouns it is interesting to observe that the 
Hausa language has been forced to admit a recognition of things 
independently of masculine and feminine gender, there being the 
word " mi," what ? which can never be applied to persons. 

Perhaps the most striking example of the influence exerted by 
the gender idea in Hausa is its extension to the verb " to be," but to 
no other verb. *' Ne " and " ke " for the masculine become " che " 
in the feminine. There is no distinction of number, and frequently, 
if not commonly, the masculine is used for the feminine. These 
forms are all substantive, there being no auxiliary in the language. 
Again, there is no theory that it is possible to put forward as to 
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the origin of these fonns. AU that can be done is to apply to them 
the same surmise that has been made with regard to the preposition 
na, ta, q/. 

In Temne there is an interesting similarity to the preposition 
*'of," and ''of" alone, in Hausa. Hausa has not the system of 
classes of noun that Temne has, but the distinction that is called 
masculine and feminine is not widely distant, and the idea of making 
the preposition *' of " vary with the class of noun it accompanies is 
present in both languages. 

With regard to composition or syntax, there should, strictly 
speaking, be a regular sequence of words in their proper gender 
throughout. Feminine nouns should always be followed by adjec- 
tives in the feminine form ; but in regard to the possessive pro- 
nouns it is found that the masculine is often used, as also is the 
masculine form of the preposition, and more frequently still the 
mascuUne form of the verb " to be." It would seem as if it were too 
much of an effort to put every word correctly in its proper form. 
It certainly would be so with the strangers more recently absorbed 
into the nation. Indeed, it speaks well for the energy and learning 
of a small section of the nation, be they pedants or not, to have 
preserved this great number of variations so long after the lan- 
guage had settled down to a confirmed existence. From this fact 
it may be concluded that the combination of the foreign element, 
in which Arabic played a great part, with neighbouring negro 
tribes cannot have taken place at a very remote period, to which 
may be coupled the fact that the language is generally deficient 
in means of producing new teims. 

In the matter of gender, therefore, there are four items that 
stand out above and beyond what may be generally expected in 
a language with a well-developed gender scheme. They are : — 

1. The preposition "of." 

2. The verb " to be." 
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3. The second personal pronoun. 

4. The use of " a " to form the feminine. . 

Hausa was long supposed to be the only language that dis- 
tinguished the masculine and feminine gender in West Africa ; 
but it has recently been brought to light that the languages of 
several small pagan tribes in the Bauchi highlands also make use 
of this distinction in the pronouns, though whether they do so 
in other parts of speech has still to be discovered. As may be 
seen in the table in Chapter XIII., Bolanchi and the languages 
of the Ankwe, Angas, and the Montol have all of them this dis- 
tinction in the second and third personal pronouns of the singular, 
and in some of them there is some etymology to be traced with 
Hausa. 

From a gender point of view, therefore, these languages — and 
there are probably others with them — can be classified with Hausa, 
but this does not do a great deal towards ascertaining where the 
gender idea came from. Were it in Hausa alone, it would be easy 
to say that here is a language spoken by a negroid nation of very 
high civilisation, and that special features not to be found in other 
negro languages are only to be expected. When, however, the 
languages of a number of backward pagan tribes have to be ad- 
mitted as well, the subject is much more difficult. 

Either this element was a foreign one, and if so, it was brought 
to the other languages as well as to Hausa ; or else Hausa, as well 
as these languages, all had a common origin at some remote 
age. This will, however, be discussed further in the chapter on 
Hausa. 

In all these languages there is an entire absence of neuter forms. 
On the other hand, in Gbari, another neighbour of Hausa, there is 
a neuter pronoun, and in all probability there are others of the 
same class as Gbari which also have it. In any case, there has 
been no fusion. Languages with masculine and feminine retain 

VOL. n. D 
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them, and do not absorb a neuter as well, and the neuter language 
have no tendency to adopt a masculine and feminine. They are 
therefore apparently expressive of such contrary ideas in the negro 
mind that, although one of them might be conceived of as becoming 
obsolete, and so possibly of the other scheme being adopted in 
its place, an amalgamation is impossible. It is to be noticed in 
this connection that Kanuri has neither gender scheme. 

Of the languages of all those important nations stretched from 
the Atlantic on the west to Lake Chad on the east, along the southern 
edge of the Sahara Desert, none of them has a neuter scheme. 
Hausa is with them in this, but unlike them, of course, has 
the masculine and feminine gender principle. This shows that 
Hausa has never had any ancient connection with the languages 
of which its neighbour Gbari may be taken as an example, which 
further implies that they have not been neighbours for long. 
Having been without a neuter originally, the existence of a complete 
gender scheme has ensured its continued exclusion from Hausa. 

It has been said that Bolanchi shows gender in the third per- 
sonal pronoun only, and the others in the second as well as in 
the third ; but it has not been ascertained yet whether the adjec- 
tive and other parts of speech as well take gender inflection. If 
they do not, these languages act as a primitive connecting-link 
between languages having the masculine and feminine gender, of 
which Hausa is the sole type in West Africa, and the neuter gender 
languages. Where there are two genders which do not follow sex 
absolutely strictly, it is largely immaterial whether they are called 
masculine and feminine, masculine and neuter, noble and inferior, 
animate and inanimate, person and thing, large and small. The 
contrast is there all the same. It is not until the lower order 
begins to be specialised to the female sex that the term feminine 
becomes appUed, and so purely inanimate things acquire femininity ; 
but things of great importance may be accorded the other gender* 
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In Hausa, gender has become so largely specialised to sex that 
the terms masculine and feminine must perforce be used. In 
Angas, seeing that the second personal pronoun singular has the 
gender distinction, even supposing that there were no other gender 
distinction at all, as a thing is never addressed but only spoken 
of, so the terms masculine and feminine must also be employed, 
unless the second person be regarded not as a pronoun but as a 
name in itself. 

In Bolanchi, the third person alone has gender, so far as 
present information goes. There is therefore very Httle reason to 
speak of masculine and feminine, for the female sex can be ap- 
propriately classified in the inferior degree. None of the neuter 
languages, properly so called, can even do this, for with them the 
female is classed with the masculine or superior gender. Bolanchi, 
thei'efore, is one step on the upward road. 

There are therefore four grades of transition, working on these 

lines : — 

1. Animate and inanimate, or personal and thing. 

2. Great and small, or noble and inferior. 

3. Masculine and feminine, regardless of sex. 

4. Masculine and feminine, according to sex (and this implies a 
gender for things in addition). 

As a conclusion to this subject, there remains one language to 
be mentioned. In it there is a distinct advance on the principle 
of only distinguishing persons from things so far as the third per- 
sonal pronoun is concerned. This exception, which is hard to 
explain, is found in the Newole language ; * and as it is found in 
that language, it may possibly be traced in other dialects of the 
Kroo groups. 

In Newole, adjectives are in general invariable, but a few ex- 
ceptions agree both in gender and number with the substantive. 

• Thomann, " Newole Grammar." 
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For instance, " kado "= big, and the neuter may be either " kado " 
or " kade," the plural being invariable—" kada." 

The inflection is in the final vowel alone, whether " a " or " o," 
both of which become " e " if put into the neuter gender. How 
it has arisen it is not easy to surmise, and it is to be noted that it 
is not the same change of vowel that takes place in the third per- 
sonal pronoun. 

" This " or " that " for human beings is " olea " (plural " alea ") ; 
for animals and things "elea" — ^as "nyo olea," this man; " wnlo 
olea," this woman ; " blablega elea," this sheep. 

From the example of the demonstrative it might be assumed 
that the foregoing statement as to the inflection being terminal 
has exceptions. This is not so, however, for it is clear that the 
second part of the demonstrative adjective — '<-lea" — is an in- 
dependent word which in itself admits of no change. 



CHAPTER XII 

The Adjbctivb 

The extent to which adjectives are used is a very varying one. 
Some nations make use of this part of speech more than others, 
and there is a similar tendency on the part of individuals. 

The practice of using adjectives very largely is especially notice- 
able in ancient Greek and in modem German, in both of which 
languages it is not unusual to find more than one adjective quali- 
fying a noun. In other languages this practice would not be 
considered good syntax, and an adverb or a sentence would be 
substituted for at least one of the adjectives. 

In a simple state of society there is undoubtedly a tendency to 
use adjectives very much less. This is even noticeable among 
the lower classes in England ; and in a certain section of the com- 
munity, to quote only one example, adjectives expressing different 
meanings are largely dispensed with, and a single one substituted. 
That the use of the word '' bloody " is referred to will no doubt 
have at once occurred to the reader, as also will the fact that it 
does very Httle to qualify the noun to which it is joined. 

This pecuUarity of the lower classes is, however, not entirely 
unique, for among the higher classes there is equally a tendency — 
not literary, of course — to make use of adjectives when they cannot 
be said strictly to qualify the noun at all, and to use them indis- 
criminately quite apart from their original meaning. Their use 
seems rather for the purpose of lengthening the substantive, which 
is considered, in some subconscious soit of way, to be too short 
from a euphonic point of view. 

6S 
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It would be out of place here to do more than briefly allude to 
this feature in the English language ; but the common and indis- 
criminate use of the word " awful," for example, though probably 
it is not permanent in the language, will serve to illustrate the 
usage of such adjectives in English. 

It is not, therefore, altogether surprising that among the primi- 
tive languages of West Africa adjectives are very few in number ; 
and considering that the mental state of the negro is generally 
materialistic, it can readily be seen that it would be futile to expect 
to find adjectives indicating in a high degree niceties of expression. 

One of the most commonly used adjectives is the word " fine." 
It is quite a simple distwction, but an important one, as it indi- 
cates that the thing pleases — ^which is, of course, of the first im- 
portance. It is this adjective that appeals to the eye. One that 
appeals to the stomach is less commonly used. This may seem 
strange at first, but where food is for the most part usually of one 
sort only, it is quantity that is the first consideration, as the quality 
is more or less uniform. Hence the words for " big " and " plenty " 
are in common use, and were no doubt invented early in the evolu- 
tion of human speech. 

With a few such words man in a primitive state of existence 
gets along very well ; and it is remarkable, though perhaps logical, 
that the adjectives which have the opposite sense are less gener- 
ally used, and may not even exist. The affirmative adjective is 
used with the negative construction. A thing is fine, or it is not 
fine. 

The limitation of the negro mind in regard to adjectives is well 
brought out in the matter of colour. With the vast variety of 
colouring matter in a tropical landscax)e furnished as material to 
work on, it might be thought that some effort would be made to 
express the same in words. This, however, is far from being the 
case. There are words for black and white, white being often 
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practically the word for clean. Black also includes dark blue, dark 
green, etc. Bed is a very vague word including yellow, scarlet, 
and brown. Green in many languages seems not to be recognised 
as a colour at all, the word expressing unripe of a fruit being some- 
times adopted. Light blue may be recognised, or may be confused 
with light green. As a general rule, colours are grouped into three 
classes — ^Ught, dark, and red — and to express the different shades 
with exactness recourse is had to natural objects. 

This paucity of words indicates a temperament very low artis- 
tically, and a mind that lises httle above material wants. It is 
rare to get an uneducated native, and, indeed, many educated ones, 
to understand what one is looking at when witnessing the changing 
hues of a magnificent tropical sunset. It is thought that one must 
be watching a bird, or a tree, or a vessel out at sea. Flowers, too, 
count for nothing as a rule, though occasionally — so occasionally 
as to be remarkable — a few ornamental plants may be noticed 
around the house of a native. It might be supposed that natives 
who had received a European literary education might rise to the 
height of growing flowers. As a matter of fact, it is rare, and those 
who have planted flowers are not necessarily well educated liter- 
ally. They receive a literary education for purely material pur- 
poses, and if anything it only tends to make the African mind 
yet more materialistic if accompanied by no other sort of education. 
The few rare instances that are met with nevertheless show the 
glimmering of a new spirit that indicates the possibility of the 
development of higher things. It is true that in some bush villages 
in the Gold Coast Colony there may be seen a flamboyant* tree, 
the gorgeous red flowers of which seem to please the inhabitants ; 
but as any shade-tree is suitable for the village square, the selection 
of one with red flowers does not assuredly indicate any special 
bent of mind. It is when the individual so far steps out of the 

• Poinciana Regia — Leguminosae. 
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groove as to try and grow something purely ornamental that some 
progress can be said to have been made, moral as well as material. 

A fm1)her observation to be made in connection with colours 
is that butterflies are without separate names, whereas creeping 
and other insects are very carefully distinguished. 

The foregoing digression may be thought to be irrelevant, but 
it has been made in order to show the African temperament, and 
to endeavour in some way to account for his failure to embellish 
his speech. As concerns this chapter, this means how much or 
how little he may make use of adjectives. 

It might be thought that some of the more leading nations of 
West Africa would not be included in the same category, and that 
the negroid nations along the north would not be equally deficient 
with the more uncivilised tribes, especially those of the forest. 
As a matter of fact, they do not, on the whole, differ much in this 
respect. If, owing to any arts they may possess, they require to 
distinguish more colours, words of foreign origin are borrowed, 
generally from Arabic. Hausa, as a complete exception, has de- 
veloped the adjective to an extent that places it in this respect 
alongside the highly developed languages of Europe. It is mostly, 
as will be seen later, derived from verbs and nouns by a regular 
system of creation. 

The principal characteristic of the adjective in West African 
languages is its capacity to be employed as a verb. 

Whilst this is the aspect from the European point of view, from 
the African point of view it is the reverse, as it is the verb that is 
made to do duty for what is called by Eiut)peans the adjective. 
The correct way to view the matter is to bear in mind that qualifica^ 
tion is by a complete predicate, which is the verb and its attributes, 
and that a few verbs have come to be employed as adjectives either 
in their simple form or with some development. Quahfication by 
verbs is a more cumbrous way than by adjectives, but were there 
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a greater need or desire to make use of qualifying terms, the latter 
would undoubtedly be soon called into existence. As it is, the 
habitual frame of mind of the negro is to make plain statements 
without the least embellishment. 

While it may be said to be a general rule for all West African 
languages that adjectives admit of a complete conjugation like a 
verb, which they are in reality, there are numerous exceptions. 
These exceptions are found to be short and simple words, such as 
" big," etc., which are in very common use ; or there may be found 
words which are preferably translated as adjectives in English, 
but which are really adverbs, of which examples are furnished 
largely by the Yoruba and the Mende languages. Speaking gener- 
ally, it may be said that the adjective is a product of the verb, 
and in the more primitive languages it has no independent existence. 

In the language specimens in Chapter IX., some of the diffi- 
culties of translating adjectives as they are made use of in English 
are apparent, and a few observations are made on the subject in 
the preceding remarks thereto. In English it would seem strange 
to conjugate the word '' good," for example, in all tenses, as " I 
good," " You will good," " He gooded." The nearest approach 
that can be made to it is with the use of the auxiliary, '' I am good," 
" You will be good," " He was good." But in all these sentences 
good is an adjective, not a verb. For this reason a native of West 
Africa may be unable to say in his own language, '' He is a good 
man," but will want to say, " This man he (is) good." 

In studying African syntax, it is necessary to clear the mind of 
any preconceived idea that the part of speech that is used to qualify 
nouns is in reality an adjective, and possesses all the qualities of 
such. Apart, therefore, from the few words ui most languages that 
cannot be conjugated as verbs, the reason being that they were 
not verbs by origin but probably nouns, it may here be observed, 
for the benefit of those who desire speedily to acquire a colloquial 
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knowledge of West African languages, that it is a safe line to set 
aside any notion that the part of speech that is being used in a 
qualifying sense is any other than a verb, unless there is absolute 
knowledge to the contrary. If a qualifying word is treated as a 
verb, generally speaking, a very much better comprehension of 
the language will be arrived at, and fewer grammatical mistakes 
made in speaking. 

As verbs, being the predicative part of speech, are from their 
nature able to express every conception of the human mind, it 
follows that their use with nouns in a qualifying sense admits of 
every possibility that can be thought of, though with a consider- 
able amount of circumlocution. In describing the subject they 
fill the part of a complete predicate ; but there is a wide difference 
between such a usage and the final evolution of the ordinary quali- 
fying adjective as known in grammar. 

In the various West African languages will be seen, as they are 
examined in detail, examples of the rules and pecuHarities referred 
to above ; but it is not easy to construct a scale of languages to 
show the various grades of development from the earliest concep- 
tion of the adjective to its highest development as found in Hausa. 
In fact, there seems to be no scale of gradation, but various general 
features are met with, and there is a wide jump from that position 
to the one held by the Hausa language. In the latter, all the early 
stages familiar to the majority of languages are entirely wanting. 

In considering the origin of the adjective, it may be remarked 
that the position of the verb in all languages. West African not 
excluded, is after the subject. There may be exceptions for special 
reasons. For instance, there may be a reversal in an interrogative 
sentence, or, if it be a pronoun, it may follow the verb. Apart 
from these instances, however, the normal position is after the 
subject, and merging into the adjective, it only seems natural that 
the same relative position should be maintained. It is found in fact 
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in most languages that the adjective follows the noun ; and should 
it not do so, it probably has a different origin from that of the 
verb, or there has been some great linguistic convulsion which has 
been the cause of its displacement. 

A few exceptions may be here noted. In Bambara it seems to 
be able to take both positions ; it can in Kewole ; and in Ibo 
there are some adjectives which always precede the substantive, 
and others which always follow. In Efik the adjective seems always 
to precede, and in Hausa it may do so, but the genitive copulative 
" n " is then required. 

Up to the present the adjective has been treated as a close 
relation or a descendant of the verb. The fact that it is not in- 
variably so has already been mentioned, and it now remains to 
make a few observations on the derivation of adjectives from 
nouns. 

When one noun is placed in juxtaposition to another and makes 
a compound noun, one of them has a qualif3dng effect upon 
the other. It is not usual, though, to describe that one as an 
adjective. If, however, the noun has entirely lost its identity as 
such, it is no other than a true adjective. In view of the httle- 
known etymologies of West African words, it is difficult to quote 
examples that are above suspicion, but Hausa seems to furnish one 
in the use of adjectives formed with *' mai." In any case, there 
are not a great many examples possible of nouns having been 
converted into adjectives, for, as said before, the verb is the prin- 
cipal origin of the adjective, and so then* rarity is a logical result. 
Whenever adjectives are derived from nouns, they cannot, of course, 
admit of a verbal conjugation. This distinction may not be ap- 
parent to foreigners, but the native African seems to know the 
difference by instinct, and will make no such grammaticcJ error 
as to try to conjugate a noun. 

It has been sckid that the primitive qualification of the noun 
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is in the form of an explicit predicate — ^that is, by the verb, which 
is conjugated throughout. In Chapter IX. some remarks have 
been made on the difficulty in getting accurate translations of 
the sentences in which there is an impUcit predicate, an adjective. 
They need not be repeated here, but it is the former method that 
is generally preferred in West African languages. Mende is a 
language of this nature, though there are probably more true 
adjectives in that language than will be found in many others. 
The following examples in Mende show how " nyande," fine, is 
dealt with : — 

Pele nyande lo a ji. A fine house is this. 

Ma pelei nyande lo sina. We will " fine " the house to-morrow. 
I pelei nyandenga. He has " fined " the house. 

I pelei nyandeni. He has not " fined " the house. 

Pelei nyandengo le. The house is *' fined," or has been made 

fine, or it is a fine house. 

This last is a past participial form. 

In the first example, " pele nyande lo," " nyande " is in the 
position of an adjective, as the pronoun does not appear. The 
adjectival use comes out more prominently in such a sentence as 
" Pele n^^andesia atie," Fine houses are they, in which " nyandesia " 
is a pure adjective, and takes the plural form instead of the noun 
which precedes it. 

Numeral adjectives can also be inflected in the same way, and 
can be conjugated to a certain extent ; and they can also be treated 
as pure adjectives, and take plural terminations and definite forms 
the same as ait) used with nouns. 

This use of the verb in its stem form, without pronoun or any 
inflection, as an adjective, is not merely a single step forward, 
but it represents very material progress. It may even be assumed 
to be in advance of that stage in which a special inflection of the 
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verb— €.gr. the past participle — is made for the purpose of producing 
an adjectival form. 

Wolof and Keguem are usually described as languages in which 
there is no adjective at all, and there are probably other languages 
which might be classed with them. It must not be overlooked, 
however, that the students who have written grammars of these 
languages, and other languages also, have not sufficiently taken 
into consideration the part played by verbs, and so have not fully 
discriminated verbs from adjectives ; for, as seen above, the word 
'' nyande " in Mende can be correctly called an adjective in some 
of its uses, whereas in others it is entirely a verb. 

It is by no means every verb that will admit of being used as an 
adjective in its stem form, but those that are in commonest use for 
qualifying purposes certainly seem to have a predilection to do so. 
Possibly a similar practice with other verbs would frequently be tech- 
nically correct, though rarely made use of. In practice it is found 
that there are few sentences (sentences as distinct from phrases) in 
which it is not possible to arrange the words in such a way that the 
qualification can be stated predicatively instead of attributively. 

In proceeding to an examination of the various forms of derived 
adjectives in different languages — that is, adjectives formed from 
verbs by the addition of a suffix — ^notice must be taken of some 
few adjectives which are true adjectives according to the common 
grammatical definition. They cannot be classed as verbs in any 
way, and cannot be conjugated ; and, further, there are no corre- 
sponding nor related verb forms. Such words are usually adjec- 
tives in common use, and possibly the majority are monosyllabic. 
Their origin may lie with some obsolete verb. The possibility, 
however, of this being so is remote, for the reason that they are 
in common use ; and as the corresponding verb could scarcely 
also fail to be still in existence in the language, it is hardly possible 
that this verb would become obsolete. 
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MENDE. 

For instance, in Mende there is the adjective " wa/' big, a word 
which admits of no change for euphony. The verb " to be big " is 
" ngolo " (wolo), and this is reverted to when the adjective is 
not in its position as an attributive adjective. For example : 

Hani wa, big thing ; but, the thing is big=hani ngolongo le. 
Hani waisia=the big things ; but, the things are big = hanisia 
ti ngolongo le. 

The question, then, is to find out what is " wa " by origin. 
There are two possible solutions : one is that it is derived from 
a noun ; the other that it is descended from some ancient form of 
the language, or has come in with some foreign influence — and in 
either case it came into the language as a perfect adjective. As 
a matter of fact, it owes its origin to its parent language on 
the Mandingo side, for in Malinke and Bambara *' big " is *' ba." 
In any case, it has preserved its purely adjectival nature, and has 
resisted, if it may be so said, any tendency or pressure to become 
virtually a verb by taking on conjugational forms. Nevertheless 
it will be seen later, from a study of the adjective in Twi, that 
words of the same nature as *' wa " may easily be nouns by origin. 

Adjectives can also be formed from verbs or other adjectives 
by the addition of the suffix " ngo," which is a suffix of a i)ast 
{)articipial nature, but can be added to intransitive verbs as well 
as to transitive. "Mumu" is an adjective meaning ''small" or 
** young " as applied to Uving things. So there is " nwoni mumui," 
the small bird; "nwoni mumungo le," the bird is small. The 
adjective so formed is generally used in the predicative sense with 
the substantival form of the verb '' to be," as seen above ; but it can 
also be used attributively, as "Ta-mo higbengoi wovango le," the 
sick person is old {" tamo "= toww-man, " higbengo "=«ci, " wo- 
vango "=oW). 
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The form in '* ngo " is the only form in which the predicative 
use of the adjective in English can be translated into Mende. 

A somewhat curious usage is furnished by such a word as 
" gbiahu," which means " tall." It is derived from the verb " gbia, 
to come otU^ and the noun, commonly used as a postposition, ** hu, 
inside, in. This example is one of the etymology being neglected, 
and the word itself is treated as a new word entirely. For this 
reason alone can the following usages be accounted for : — 

Kene na ngi gbiahungo. That old man is tall. 

Kene gbiahungoi na. That tall man. 

Before concluding these remarks on the adjective in Mende, 
examples will be given of the various ways in which the cardinal 
numerals can be inflected ; and it is remarkable that they can be 
conjugated as a verb, as well as take the definite and plural forms 
that pertain to nouns. The following are some examples :— 

Hindo sawa. Three men (Uterally, man three). 

Hindo sawesia. The three men. 

Hindoisia ti sawa. The men are three. 

Hindoisia ti jango ti ya. The three men have gone. (Jango = 
sawango.) Literally, the men they three they gone. 

Ta ye lo sawa sina. They will be three to-morrow. (Ta lo = 

future tense.) 

I ndenga weka felea do. He saw two other brethren. (Liter> 
ally, he brethren other two saw.) This indefinite plural 
termination " a " would not be noticeable in writing 
'* sawa," where its effect is to make the final '' a " longer. 

Mu jango (for sawango). We three. This is the past pairticipial 
form used as an adjective qualifying '' mu," toe, 

Mu sawa. We (are) three. 

Ti ye sawa. They were not three. 

A nani lo. It will be four. 
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YORUBA. 

Yoruba is a language which, agglutinative like Twi, structurally 
has some very broad distinctions, and these are specially^ so in 
I'egard to the adjective. 

There are in both languages verbs that are used to qualify 
nouns, but in Yoruba these verbs cannot be taken and applied to 
the noun in simple juxtaposition after the manner of " nyande," 
as shown above in Mende. Some verbs can become adjectives, 
but undergo a process of transformation, and appear in a redupli- 
cated form of the verb stem. In this form they possess none of 
the attributes of a verb. For instance, " wo " means to be bent ; 
** to," to be straight ; " kuru," to be short; but the derived adjec- 
tives are " wiwo," bent ; " tito," straight ; " kukuru," short. 
These are forms that are used when directly qualifjdng the noun ; 
but when the adjective would be used predicatively, as in English, 
the verb itself is resorted to. 

The common practice of making use of verbs of possession with 
nouns is also found in Yoruba — " nikpara," harmful, formed from 
" ni i kpara," to have harm. Others are formed with the negative 
particle " ai," no, not, or " lai," not bein^, which is prefixed, as \—r 

aigbona=ai igbona. no warmth — t.c, cold. 

laidon = l£d idon. not being sweetness — i,e., unpleasant. 

lai-nikpara. not to have harm — i.e., harmless. 

EFE. 
In Efe the adjective is formed from verbs, as it is in Yoruba, 
by reduplication, and the verb form is resorted to when in English 
the adjective would be used predicatively, as : — 

ati la ko. the tree is high, 

ati sia ko. this tree is high, 

ati koko. (a) high tree, 

ati kokg sia-wo. these high trees. 
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Colour adjectives are formed from nomis (see earlier remarks 
in this chapter), and in Efe the meaning is very clear, as : — 

Anuti gbo, or anuti gbogbo. An mirii)e lime, for green. 

Anuti didi. A ripe lime, for light yellow. 

Adikra, or adikle. The name of a cloth dyed reddish brown 

with the sap of a tree or with smoke. 
Hie. The name of a blue cotton yam. 

When the colour of an object has to be stated, it is compared 
with these things. For dark green, dark blue, and black, the word 
" yibo," a noun, is used, but its etymology is uncertain. 

TWI. 

In Twi, as in Yoruba, there are also numerous adjectives of a 
reduplicated form, as in the two following sentences : — 

Adesoa no ye duru. That load is heavy. 
Adesoa duruduru. A heavy load. 

Other forms are derived from nouns unchanged, as : — 
Akutu, an orange. Akutu, orange-yellow. 

Again, others are the repeated plural forms of nouns, as : — 

Abo, stones. Aboabo, stony. 

Nsoe, thorns. Nsoensoe, thorny. 

There are many adjectives in which, although possessing a simple 
form, there seems to be a preference to use reduplication. For 
example, " fe," fine, may be used as " fefe," or even as " fefefefe. 
In the same way is found " kokuroko " for " kokuro," large. 

An amphfied form of a word would not be invented unless there 

were some use for it, and there is indeed a faint distinction between 

the long and the short form. The short form is almost compounded 

with the noun (following it), whereas the longer form is not so. 

In the former case the adjective is less prominently in the speaker's 
VOL. n. * B 
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mind than in the latter. The former is aknost a compound noun, 
whereas in the latter usage the redupUcated form is a pure adjec- 
tive. The distinction is seen in the following examples: — "Ndo 
den " means hard-fighting ; " obo dennen," a hard stone (" den " 
meaning hard) ; '' atade foforo," a new garment. In these ex- 
amples '' hard-fighting " is a definite thing in itself, and the '' hard " 
is not a prominent feature introduced solely for the purpose of 
distinguishing it from other fighting. In the other examples, 
however, the object itself would not be mentioned if it were not 
that it was required to draw attention to its quality — " hard " in 
one case, " new " in the other. 

These adjectives in their simple form are in reality nouns, and 
are in common use as such, as : — 

Ne den. His hardness. 

Ne ho fe. His handsomeness. 

In Twi it is also found that nouns can be made back again from 
adjectives by the prefix "o" or "a," as "ofoforo," another = a new 
person. This prefix may be the third personal pronoun; if so, 
this feature is the same as in Mende: "nyandengo," jin^; "inyan- 
dengoi," the fine one. 

From the analogy of Twi it may therefore be assumed that 
if an adjective is not also a verb, it is probably a noun by origin, 
and this should be borne in mind when it is sought to find the 
derivation of such an exceptional word as " wa," btg, in Mende. 

MAUNKE. 

A survey of all the more important languages shows that it is 
by the addition of terminations to the stem of the verb that most 
adjectives are formed. In Malinke they are all formed in this 
way. The suffixes used are " -to," " -balin," *' -nin," added to 
a verb, and " -ma," which may be added to a noun and another 
adjective as well as to a verb. 
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1. " To " suffixed to a verb makes an adjective which is used 
substantively, as " takhato," going, from " takha," to go; *' santo," 
on sale, from " sa," to sell ; " diminto," hurt, from " dimi/"lto hurt, 

2. " Nin " suffixed to the verb makes an adjective, as " tege- 
nin," cut, from " tege," to cut ; " genin," become white, from " ge," 
to he white, 

3. '' Ballh " is a negative suffix, as '' sabalin," immortal, from 
'* sa," to die ; '' takhabalin," one who unll not go, from '' takha," 
to go. 

4. '' Ma " suffixed makes an adjective having the sense of 
possessing, as " khakilima," an intelligeni person, from '* khakili," 
inUUigence. 

Fin, black. Finma, he who is black. 

Kutu, to be short. Kutuma, a short person. 

Of these terminations, " ma " is found in Vai, another language 
of the Mandingo group. It is used in the same way as it is in 
Malinke. 

1. From substantives — " kai," man; " kaima," male. 

2. From verbs, as " do," to be small ; " doma," little. 

Found also in other languages and dialects of the Mandingo 
group, it is found in Hausa as a prefix (owing to a reverse system 
of syntax), and it also appears in Kanuri but as a suffix. Its vogue 
is therefore very wide, an indication of its great antiquity. 

The following examples from Bambara will show the common 
method of qualifying the noun in probably all the purer Mandingo 
dialects, and how the adjective is in reality a true verb, being 
conjugated with the pronoun *' a," which is the third person, and the 
auxiliary '' be." Instead of " sour milk," the Bambara says, '' the 
milk it is sour," '' nono a be kumona." A certain number of adjec- 
tives, among which are all the colours, are an exception in Bam- 
bara. They are joined to the noun without an auxiliary, as " gara 
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ule," red thread (thread red) ; " ni misso fia a be tleba," these tux> 
fat cattle (literally, this cow ttao it is fat), 

HAUSA. 

Hausa is the language in which the development of the adjective 
is very marked, and in regard to this part of speech Hausa differs 
much from other West African languages, as it also does in so 
many other respects. The adjective is a true adjective. It quaU- 
fies a noun in the same way as in English, and similarly it does not 
admit of being conjugated as if it were a verb. 

Hausa has, further, more than one method of forming adjec- 
tives, and again is unique in West Africa in having an inflection 
for gender. In common with other West African languages, the 
adjective is inflected for plural, but in the masculine gender only, 
the rules being those of the noun. There are, however, a few ex- 
ceptions. Adjectives formed from nouns by means of the addition 
of the preposition " da," tvith, admit of neither gender nor number, 
which from their formation is only natural. 

The feminine form usually ends in " a," " ia," or " ua." 

Adjectives in Hausa can be divided into four classes : — 

1. Simple adjectives. 

2. Compound adjectives. 

3. Adjectives formed from the present participle — active. 

4. Adjectives formed from the past participle — passive. ^ 

The simple adjectives comprise the common attributes of quality 
and degree, aa **good" ("nagari"), "bad" ("mugu"), "big" 
(" baba "), " small " (" kankane ") ; and of colour. It is worthy of 
remark that there are names for greater variety of colour in Hausa 
than in other West African languages. 

Compound adjectives are formed by prefixing " da," with, to 
nouns, in which adjectives there is no change for number or gender ; 
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or by prefixing "mai" the agent-particle, to nouns, in which 
adjectives there is no distinction for gender, but the prefix itself 
is inflected for plural. For ** mai " sometimes " ma " iff found. 
For examples of these : — 

Da keao, fine. Mai keao, plural masu-keao, fine. 

Adjectives of this class are naturally without limit, and can 
be formed to express any epithet. 

Under this same class may be included adjectival names of 
nations. The suffix is " chi," as : — 

Hausanchi, from Hausa. 
Fulanchi, „ Fula. 
Turanchi, „ Tura, European. 
Sudanchi, „ Sudan, African. 

There is no change for gender or number. 

Under the third class the composition is, as in the second, the 
only practicable way of forming the present participle in Hausa, 
being by the use of " mai " with a verb. " Ma " is sometimes 
found as a substitute, which seems to be the Kano equivalent for 
what is used elsewhere. " Mai " takes its ordinary plural from 
'' masu," but " ma " takes no plural form, the plural termination 
attaching to the stem, as : — 

Mai-aiki (m.), mai-aiki (/.), masu-aiki {pL), working. 
Ma-aiki (m.), ma-aikachia (/.), ma-aikata (pi,), working. 

To add yet more to the completeness of the adjective in Hausa, 
the idea of "' -less " in English can be rendered. It takes the 
position of a suffix to " mai," as : — 

Mai-rasa-karifi (m.), mai->rasa-karifi (/.), masu-rasa-karifi {pi,). 
Maras-karifi (m.), marashia-karifi (/.), marasa-karifi. 

— the meaning being, " without strength " — that is, ** powerless." 
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The fourth class are actually past participles passive, as : — 
soyaye (m.), soyayia (/.), soyayu (pi.), loved. 

Under this class may also be included what are almost verbal 
adverbs. They are formed with the prefix " a " to the infinitive, 
the last vowel of the verb being changed to " e." The effect is 
a passive or neuter participle : — 

ajefe, thrown ; from jefa, to throw, 
abude, open ; from bude, to open. 

Some observations must now be made on the syntax of the 
adjective, which also exhibits some unusual features. 

Simple adjectives usually follow the noun they qualify, as : — 

sariki baba, a big king. 

But if it is placed before the noun it qualifies, it requires as a copu* 
lative the particle " na," of, as : — 

Baba-n-sariki (" n " for short). 

This latter form is rather more emphatic. The plural is '' sarakuna 

mainya." 

If the adjective is repeated, a rather lessening effect is produced 
— ^as ** so-so " in English — and not an increasing effect. For 
instance : — 

Dogo dogo shi ke. He is fairly tall. 

Fari-fari. Whitish « grey . 

Exceptions are '' kadan-kadan '' and '' maza-maza." '* Kadan " 
means '' small " of itself, and so cannot well be changed through 
the reduplication. " Maza " means " quickly," and " maza-maza " 
means " very quickly." 

Adjectives formed with " mai " prefixed, whether to nouns or 
verbs, also follow the noun, as : — 

Gidda maikeao. A fine house. 

Doki maigudu. A running horse. 
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''Mai" has sometimes the e£Fect of rather intensifying the 
quality, as if it were " very." To state simply the fact of the house 
being a fine one, the Hausa would say : — 

Gidda shina da keao. The house it is fine. 

If he says " Gidda maikeao ke nan," or '' Gidda maikeao shi 
ke," he means " The house is very fine." Literally, these sentences 
are, " House fine is this," or '' House fine it is." These phrases 
in the plural would be : — 

Giddaje masukeao. 
Dawaki masugudu. 
Giddaje suna da keao. 
Giddaje masukeao su ke. 

It can be seen from the above that the '' da " form is entirely 
predicative and not attributive. It does not directly qualify the 
noun. 

The past participle forms follow the ordinary construction : — 

Soyaye-n-allah. beloved of God. 

There is a further form of the verb which should be alluded to. 
It differs from the past participle by reason of not being redupli- 
cated, and it always ends in " u." When used adjectivally it is never 
found in a qualifying sense, but only in a predicative sense, as : — 

Tukunya ta fasu. The pot is broken. (Fasu from fashe, to 

break. Ta is feminine of ya.) 
Mutum ya kasu. The man is killed. (Kasu from kashe.) 

From the foregoing various examples it is seen that the adjec- 
tive remains unchanged in form when transferred from a qualifying 
to a predicative use, and that all adjectives may be used in both 
ways, except the " da " form, which is no other than a predicative 
form ; and in this feature alone there is a vast gulf between Hausa 
and the other languages of West Africa. 
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A few observations yet further remain to be made to complete 
the analysis of the adjective in Hausa. These are in connection 
with comparison. In this feature alone it still remains in the 
same line with other West African languages. There is no regular 
form of comparison, and circumlocution has to be resorted to. 

The following are examples : — 

Ck)MFABATIVE DEGREE. 

Ya fi ni karifi. He excels me strength — that is, he 

is stronger than I. 

For the reverse comparison — 

Salem ina da garami ba i Salem is small, he is not like Konider 
kamar Konider ba. — ^that is, Salem is smaller than 

Konider. 

Superlative Degree. 

Ya & duka karifi. He excels all strength — ^that is, he 

is stronger than all, he is the 
strongest. 

Yana da karifi ga duka. He has strength on all. 

The superlative idea of " very " as applied to colours, and to 
colours only, is expressed by some suffixes peculiar to the word 
they intensify. They are used with no other word. The following 
are examples : — 

fari. white. fari-fet. very white, 

ja. red. ja-wur. very red. 

baki. black. baki-kirin. very black. 

What the derivation of these suffixes is is uncertain. They 
recall, however, the one hundred and fifty odd intensifjong particles 
of the Mende language, of which the majority are only used with 
their ot^h particular verb, and also a similar long list in Yoruba. 
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From the foregoing full deseriptioii of the adjective in Hausa it 
can be seen that that language probably holds a position second 
to none in development amongst the languages of the world. The 
only particular in which it fails is in that of comparison, though 
it must not thereby be implied that it is not possible to express 
every degree and shade of comparison that may be required. The 
only thing to be said about it is that it has a more cumbersome 
method, and for a European it requires some thinking out. In 
view of Hausa's closeness to Aryan languages in all other par- 
ticulars of the adjective, the absence of even a germ of the true 
grammatical comparative is all the more remarkable. To have, 
when still no more than one of the primitive languages of Africa, 
absorbed so many foreign grammatical idioms, but not to have 
taken over this one remaining feature of the adjective, seems to 
point to the fact that possibly the language from which Hausa 
drew £0 much had itself no scheme of grammatical comparison. 
This may be assumed rather than that Hausa itself possessed some 
inherent repugnance to its acceptance. 

FULA. 

Fula being one of the languages in which the definite adjunct 
plays an important part, the use of the adjective is not of the 
simplicity that it is in other languages. The number of adjectives 
in the language is large, and they are pure adjectives and subject 
to inflection for the plural, following the rules for nouns ; and 
the position of the adjective is after the noun. There is no change 
for gender. The adjective ends always in a vowel, usually " o " 
or " i," but " a," ** e," and " u " are also occasionally found. 
Without explaining the plural of adjectives, it may be stated 
generally that those ending in " o " change the final " o " to " i," 
as " moto" good, " moti " {pi.) ; most others add " de," changing 
the final " i " to ** u," as " yaji," vnde, " yajude " ; or with a slight 
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modification, as " yawi," smart, "yaudi" {jd.); "bauli," black, 
" ballede." Agsdn, others aie slightly irregular, the final syllable of 
the singular being dropped, as " wodewo," red, " bodeji " ; " hido,*' 
old, "kide"; "bondo," bad, "bonde"; "mauni," big, "maudi." 
Thfa last may possibly be accounted for by the final syllables 
having some distinctive meaning, which fails to apply when the 
plural suffix is added. 

It may be noted that the Fulas do not strictly keep to one 
kind of plural form in the case of nouns, and this applies even more 
to adjectives. Here they seem to substitute one suffix for another 
more frequently. For instance, " dapo," short, may appear in the 
plural as " dapi," " dapude," or even " rapidube " ; and " mauni," 
big, forms plurals " maude " and " maunude." 

There is in Fula a general rule that the adjective must conform 
to the noun — that is, whatever termination the particular noun 
takes, the adjective must take the same whilst so attached. As 
can be seen, the adjective, then, has no independence of its own. 
The following examples illustrate this : — 

Sare bonere. A bad town. (Bondo = bad.) 

Bawandu horindu. A naked (hairless) dog. (Hon = naked.) 

Gorko bondo. A bad man. (Bondo = bad.) 

Worbe bombe. Bad men. 

The foregoing are examples of the noun in the indefinite state. 
When in the definite state, the simple rule exists that, as the adjec- 
tive expresses the character of the noun, it has to assume the 
article affix of its noun. The adjective is also the sole bearer of 
the definite state in the singular as in the plural, which, it may 
be observed, is also the case in Mende. 

Baba moto. A good father. 

Baba moto'on. The good father. 

Babarabe motobe. Good fathers. 
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Babarabe motobebe. The good fathers. 

Nene hido. An old mother. 

Nene hido'on. The old mother. 

Nenerabe kibe. Old mothers. 

Neneiube Ubebe. The old mothers. 

Deftere motere. A good book. 

Deftere moterende. The good book. 

Defte motude. Good books. 

Defte motudede. The good books. 

It is to be noticed in the above that the suffix of plurality and 
the definite article (plm*al) are the same. This is explained in the 
chapter on the pronoun. 

The complication and number of variations in form of the 
adjective when with the noun is seen to be very great, and Beichardt 
states that he was informed by learned Fulas from Futa-jalon and 
Futa-toro that it is a correct usage to cast off all the various in- 
flections and use the adjective in its simple form. He further 
states that, *' in order to reconcile the freedom of the afore-men- 
tioned practice in the construction of adjective and noun with the 
technical accuracy observed by the Fulde in all other respects, 
the only admissible expedient would be to regard the adjective 
in the nature of a verb. In this way the end vowels of 'a,' 
*' e,' ' i/ * o,' * u ' appear as a problem solved, as the endings 
would only answer the third person of the present or the aorist, 
as they occur with transitive and intransitive verbs. The render- 
ing of the supposedly invariable adjective will have to be con- 
verted into a verbal predicate; the difference is but a formal 
one, whilst the sense and meaning of the combination remain 
essentially the same." " Baba moto " is, therefore, equally " a 
good father " or " the father is good." 

This clashing of ideas in connection with the adjective is of 
great interest. It shows the struggle of the attribute, which 
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in its primitive nature of a verb claims to maintain its simplicity 
intact, as it has still succeeded in doing in so many West 
African languages, contending with the later and more advanced 
idea of the adjective, which, joined to the noun, becomes to all 
intents and purposes part of the same, seeing that it modifies it, 
and the compound is no longer the expression of the idea.formu- 
lated in the simple noun. In the irregularities of its plural forms 
the Fula adjective stands with Hausa distinct in West Africa, 
but it nevertheless fails to reach the position attained by Hausa, 
Mith its multitude of plural forms. In the use of the article it does 
not differ from Mende, but there the similarity ends, as in Mende 
the noun does not take the plural suffix as well as the adjective. 

NEWOLE. 

Newole may be taken as a fair example of the rather widely- 
spread Kroo group of languages, though it is in fact only repre- 
sentative, in a strict sense, of the Bete, or Eastern group. 

To begin with, the position of the adjective itself is uncertain, 
which indicates a state of fiux of the language or a derivation of 
the adjective from different sources. As, however, adjectives of 
a similar nature are differently placed, it may for preference be 
assumed that the language is of recent mixed origin, though it 
could hardly be safe finally so to decide on this evidence alone. 
The qualifying adjective is generally invariable, as : — 

nyumo nyo. bad man. nyumo nwa. bad men. 

Some few, which are exceptions to the general rule, agree in 
number and gender with the noun, by gender being understood the 
gender of things as against persons, not masculine and feminine, as : — 

kado, big. kada (plural), for persons, 

kado, or kade (sing.), kada (plural), for things, 
nyo kado, big man. nwa kada, big men. 
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Whenever adjectives change from the personal to the neuter 
gender, the final vowel becomes " e," which, from a reference to 
the table of pronouns, seems to be rather preferred for the neuter 
pronoun, third person singular. 

On the whole, there are very few qualifying adjectives, verbs, 
as might be expected, being generally used. Some adjectival 
ideas are, however, made up by norms with the verb " to be," 
" have," or " do," as : " gbo ka," to have danger ; " nyakale 
ka," to have difficvities ; instead of " it is dangerous " or " it is 
difficult." 

Again, there appears in Newole what is so common in the 
forest languages, and indeed also in the Soudan languages some- 
times — viz., that contrary ideas do not always have separate 
words. A native says : " Du tro da," the village is far ; " du ne 
da-tro," i^e village is not far — ^the latter meaning that it is near. 
Such a statement in English would have a very uncertain meaning, 
the general idea conveyed being that it is in reality still a good 
distance, certainly not near. 

The past participle, if such it can be called, is also used a^ an 
adjective. " Uro-uro " means '* to be broken," from " uro " or 
" ura," to break or to be broken. *' Uro-uro dapro " means " a 
broken plate." 

TEMNE. 

In Temne the adjective is no more than the verb stem placed 
after the noun, and taking the same article-prefix as the noun. 
There appears to be no inflection either for present or past parti- 
ciple, and so, the form being always the same, the meaning is 
supplied by the context. 

g-na g-bo. a black cow. (Na = cow.) 

ara-bena ara-boU. the rope the long (one), 
n'antr na-dimsi. a fire put-out. 
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SONGHAY. 

In Songhay the qualifying adjective is invariable in gender and 
number, and is placed generally after the noun, but before the 
demonstrative and plural suffix, as: ''Ban korei di yo," white 
horses. (Ban = horse ; korei = white ; di = the ; yo = plural 
suffix.) 

Most, if not all, qualifying adjectives are really verbs, and can 
be treated as such. Besides the simple adjectives, there are others 
which are derived from verbs by the addition of the termination 
"nte," which has only a quasi - past - participial force. For 
instance: — 

Boro beinte. a good or prudent man, from 

" bei," to know, etc. 
Sayinte. rich, from " sajd," to be rich. 

Souante. roasted, from *' soua," to roast. 

Other adjectives implying habitude, etc., end in "kom," a 
corruption of " koy," master of, as " wirchikom," sicUyy a usage 
similar to that of '' mai " in Hauea. 

KANURI. 
In Kanuri is met the method of forming adjectives from nouns 
with the addition of a particle which indicates possessioja. They 
are all suffixed, as : — 

Kanawa. having hunger, hungry. 

Shim kurawa. having large eyes (shim kura = eye large). 

The " w " of " wa," it may be observed, is sometimes dropped 
when the final letter of the word is also a vowel. 

This " wa *' is a present participle termination, which is the 
same as is found in Hausa. 

Another termination used to form adjectives is " ma," which 
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is used the same as '* mai " or " ma " in Hausa, in which language, 
though, it is a prefix : — 

Kuloma. farming men, farmer. 

Kam perma. a man possessing horses. (Kam = man, 

per = horse.) 
Perbu. horsemen. 

In Hausa this would be '' mutum maidoki " (mutum = man, 
mai = owner, doki = horse). 

It is this suffix that is used to indicate country, as : *' Kam 
Bomuma,'' a Bomu man ; " Bomubu," Bomtiese ; " Kamu Afu- 
noma," a Hausa tooman. 

The termination ^' mi " forms the patronymics of males, and 
" ram " of females, as : — 

Sugar malammi. Sugar, the son of the priest. 

Mariam malamram. Mary, the daughter of the priest. 

"Mi" also in a few instances forms adjectives restricted in 
their use to human beings, irrespective of sex, as : — 

Kamu tilomi. the only wife (kamu=wife, tilo=one). 

The feminine suffix is also used with things, as : — 

Kullo muskoram. a copper bracelet. 

The remaining suffix, '' ri," makes adjectives from the names 
of classes of men : " Meire," royal ; " malamri," priestly ; " Fula- 
tari," Fula (adj,). The only language in West Africa that admits 
of case distinctions other than nominative and objective, and 
those only in the pronouns, is the Kanuri language. In Kanuri 
the case terminations are the same as for substantives, but when 
an adjective qualifies the noun, always standing after it, the ter- 
minations are detached from the noun and put on to the adjective. 

The following, taken from Koelle's '' Kanuri Grammar," gives 
the complete declension of " kogana perma," a horse soldier ; 
" kalia tselam," a black slave ; " per karite," a fine horse. 
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Nom. Kogana permaye. 
Gen, Kogana permabe. 
Dat. Kogana permaro. 
Ac. Kogana permaga. 
Loc. Kogana perman. 



Nom. Koganawa perbuye. 
Oen. Koganawa perbube. 
Dat, Koganawa perbuio. 
Ac, Koganawa perbuga. 
Loc, Koganawa perbun. 



SlNGULAK. 

Kalia tselamye. 
Kalia tselambe. 
Kalia tselammo. 
Kalia tselamga. 
Kalia tselamnyin. 

Plukal. 

Kaliawa tselamye. 
Kaliawa tselambe. 
Kaliawa tselammo. 
Kaliawa tselamga. 
Kaliawa tselamnyin. 



Per karitiye. 
Per karitebe. 
Per karituro. 
Per karitega. 
Per kariten. 



Perwa karitiye. 
Perwa karitebe. 
Perwa kaiituro. 
Perwa karitega. 
Perwa kariten. 



It is to be noticed from the above that the plural terminations 
only pertain to the noun, not to the adjective. Omitting the case 
suffixes, which from their separability can be no other than inde- 
pendent words in origin if not so in the present form of the 
language, the adjective in reality remains without any change. 

COMPABISON. 

There is very little to be said in regard to the comparison of 
adjectives. Generally speaking, it does not exist, owing to ad- 
jectives being for the most part verbs. A form of circumlocution 
is adopted, as may be seen in example No. 36 of the language 
specimens. If it is required to say, '' This thing is better than 
that," it is expressed, '' This thing is good, it passes that." An- 
other example is, " Who is the big man, you or I ? " for, " Which 
is the bigger of us two ? " 

Nevertheless it would appear as if a few languages had pro- 
gressed a stage, and that the verb meaning ^* pass," '' surpass," 
bad rather lost its verbal identity. It may be, though, as has 
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been observed in other directions, that the writers of grammars, 
having regular degrees of comparison in their own languages, have 
endeavoured to read the same into foreign languages. For instance, 
in Efe the word " wu," pass, is used as a suffix to the adjective and 
thus loses its identity, but there is no word for '' than." In Nupe, 
the word "gan," pass^ejid in Igbira "fu," are similarly suffixed. 
In Yoruba, '' ju" can only be suffixed to particular verbs which are 
largely used as substitutes for adjectives, as '' ga," to be tall; " mo," 
to be dean; " wo," to be bent. It is only to verbs of this class that 
" ju " can be suffixed, and to the verb itself, not to the adjective 
developed by reduplication, as has been explained above in this 
chapter. In Yoruba there is, further, a superlative development 
which is also a suffix. It is " lo," to leave, depart — as, " ga," 
to be tall: "ga-ju," to be taller; "ga-ju-lo," to be tallest. The 
net result is that compound verbs are made. As regards the 
superlative in other languages, it may be remarked that it is 
formed on the lines given in the examination of the adjective in 
Hausa. In Bubi there is a participle " ko " prefixed to the ad- 
jective, and " la " or " lo " follows. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the foregoing languages, in 
all of which a quasi-comparison exists, are localised in the basin 
of the Lower Niger. This fact rather neutralises the possibility 
of the methods of comparison of European languages having been 
read into African languages, and is a point that, with the accu- 
mulation of further linguistic material, may furnish interesting 
results. 

In a part of West Africa at the greatest distance from the Lower 
Niger there is a similar tendency, for in BuUom, circumlocution is 
common, but the suffix '' ul " to the adjective seems used as well 
to provide for comparison. 

In Fula there is no exception to the common practice. " Buri," 
a transitive verb, " to pass over," is used. Neither is there in 

VOL. n. F 
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Hausa, in Kanuri, in Mandingo, nor in Songhay, to mention only 
the leading Soudanese languages. 

As to the superlative, no further remarks are necessary than 
the examples given above in the examination of the adjective in 
Hausa. Those examples illustrate how it can be expressed. 

The Predicattvb use of the Adjective. 

In the English language there is no di£Ference in the form of 
the adjective, whether used attributively or predicatively. For 
the latter usage the verb " to be " is required with the adjective, 
as in the sentence '* the man is good " for '' he is a good man.'* 
The adjective is unchanged, and is so in the Romance languages. 
In the Teutonic languages there is, anyhow, one exception — 
namely, in German — where the adjective when used attributively 
admits of inflections which are cast off when it is used predicatively, 
as '' der gute knabe " and '' der knabe ist gut." 

In West African languages, though there is not one unvarying 
rule, the underlying principle is, excepting such a language as 
Hausa, the same throughout — that is, that the adjective has no 
independent existence of its own, but is merely another part of 
speech adapted to a new use. Qualification is recognised as neces- 
sary, but it is rather the idea that is qualified, not the substantive 
itself. The qualification of the substantive is a later develop- 
ment, and in only a very few languages in West Africa has this 
development equalled that of the adjective in European languages. 
As has already been said in this chapter, qualification is primarily 
effected by the verb. 

In this way is accounted for the preference that exists for 
stating a qualification predicatively rather than attributively, and 
also for the frequent reversion to the verb even in languages in 
which the adjective can be used precisely as it is used in European 
languages. 
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The past participial forms of the verb are, of course, from 
their nature, used predicatively, though their use attributively is 
not impossible nor unusual in certain languages — e.g., Hausa and 
Mende, as may be seen in previous examples in this chapter. 

It may here be recalled that in the grammatical tables in 
Chapter IV. is a column stating the variation of the adjective 
when in the predicative form. For convenience it was assumed 
that the adjective had a true and independent existence in West 
African languages ; but, as said above, this is not in reaUty the 
case, and it is not always safe to neglect the true derivation in 
the language that is being studied, or wrong deductions may be 
made. Probably, on the whole, it is less common to find that 
the adjective has the same form for its attributive and predicative 
uses than different forms. In the specimens of sentences in 
Chapter IX. examples are given showing how these two uses are 
expressed, and, as can be seen, there is on the whole a distinct 
preference for the predicative use. 

Observations have already been made in discussing each language 
in this chapter, on what is, from the European point of view, 
the conjugation of the adjective. It will not therefore be out of 
place to give some further examples, and to bring them together 
for the purpose of more readily comparing them, taking them 
from the languages the grammar of which has been most com- 
pletely studied. 

In Mende it is to be noticed that some words can take plural 
and other forms like the noun, and can also be conjugated through- 
out like a verb. ''Nyande," and many words like it, is both a 
verb and an adjective. There are, nevertheless, verbs which do 
not admit of being made use of as adjectives except in their past 
participial form, as " pa," kill, " ha," die. These verbs can only 
be used adjectivally in their past participial form, as : '' mbala 
wangoisia," the killed eheep (plural) ; " numu hangoi," the dead 
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person ; " mbalesia ti wango le," the sheep have been, or are, kitted ; 
" numui hango le," the person is dead. In these predicative forms 
the substantival form of the verb " to be," " le," is used, and it 
always stands at the end of the sentence. 

Although the verb " to be " is employed in these examples, it 
is nevertheless apparent that its usage is by no means identical 
with the English usage. In English the verb " to be " is used as 
a copula with the adjective, but in Mende it is encUtic to the whole 
sentence. 

It may here be noticed that reduplication to express " very " 
is made use of with this apparently predicative form. For ex- 
ample, " foni kutukutungo le," the grass is very short, or very short 
grass (it) is. 

In Twi, on the other hand, it is in common use, but in that 
language the words that have come to be used as adjectives have 
had rather a tendency to divorce themselves from their previous 
existence. There is no difference in the adjective in the predica- 
tive form from what there is in the attributive form. The auxiliary 
" ye " is added, or such verbs as " dan," to become, " nyin," to grow. 
Both the simple and the reduplicated forms are used, as : — 

Atade no ye foforo. that garment is new. 
Dade ye den. iron is hard. 

It may here be noted that, unlike other languages, the adjective 
can in Twi be used adverbially, as : — 

hye no deimennenneh. he forces him very hard. 

This practice in Twi of coupling the verb "to be " with an 
adjective, so like the European practice, is one that naturally 
arrests attention. It is also found in Hausa and in Temne, though, 
as has been seen in the exposition of the adjective in the former 
language, instead of acting as a copula it stands after the adjective 
at the end of the sentence, and is preceded by its proper pronoun, as 
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in '' giddaje maaukeao suke," they are fine horses (su = they, ke =^ 

are). The Hausa practice is, therefore, not entirely in accord with 

that of Twi, bat comes closer to the final use of '* le " in Mende. 

In Vai there is a somewhat similar use of a special particle '* mu," 

as : — 

Mandsanu koro mu. The chiefs are old. 

Moenu sande mu. The people are hired. 

In Susu the verb " to be," " na " or " ra," is almost always 
omitted, as : — 

A fan, he (is) good ; for a na fan. 
I heri, you are happy ; for i na heri. 

In the future the verb " to be " is replaced by such a verb as 
" lu," to remain^ or " findi," to become, with the future particle " ma." 
N luma heri. I will become happy. 

In Fula the practice is remarkably simple. There is no change 
of form nor any copulative. " Ledi yaji " means either " exten- 
sive country " or " the country is extensive " ; " sare yaji," 6^ 
toum^ or the town is big. In Songhay, on the other hand, there is 
a distinction of form. To the simple word "i" is prefixed and 
*' o " sufl&xed, and the verb " to be " is employed. In some in- 
stances the " i " or the " o " may be dropped, or even both. 

Wo chi itino. That is heavy (chi = is, tin = heavy). 

Boro wo chi beinte. This man is good (honest). 

Wodi chi iborio. That is good (bori = good). 

Boro beinte. A good man (beinte, past participle of bei = 

good). 
Ikorei di yo. The white ones (this in answer to a question. 

Korei = white, di = the, yo = plural 

suffix). 

Although the adjective in Songhay has already a separate exis- 
tence, its use as a verb is permissible, and it can then receive the 
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fall conjugation of a verb, which in Songhay is veiy simple. For 
instance, " a go bori " means " he is good " or *' will be good," 
'' go " being the verbal particle of the tense that can be treated 
either as present or future. 



Case, Gender, and Number. 

Taking the languages of West Africa as a whole, it may be said 
that the variations of the adjective for case, gender, and number 
are few. 

Case can be dismissed very briefly. Kanuri alone admits of it, 
and it has been detailed aheady in this chapter. 

With regard to gender, masculine and feminine gender forms 
are distinguished in Hausa, and the distinction is very pronounced 
in the adjective, as has already been seen in this chapter. Whether 
any of the neighbouring languages to Hausa — as Angas, Bolanchi, 
etc. — which distinguish gender in the pronouns, also do so in the 
adjective, remains to be ascertained. Of neuter Hausa has none. 
On the other hand, one at all events of the languages which dis- 
tinguish persons from things in regard to the third personal pro- 
noun also applies this same distinction to adjectives. This lan- 
guage is Newole.* It has a neuter inflection for adjectives ; and, 
as this language has it, it is not improbable that other languages 
not far distant from it in relationship have similar inflections. 
This subject is, however, examined in the special chapter given 
to the discussion of gender. 

As to whether the adjective is inflected or takes a suffix for 
number, depends entirely on the nature of the adjective itself. The 
rule may be stated generally, that if it is clearly differentiated as 
an adjective— that is, cannot be conjugated as a verb — ^it takes a 
plural form, otherwise not ; though, as already seen in this chapter, 

* Thomann, ** Newole OrammarJ 
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the cardinal numerals in Mende admit of both, as also do some 
other adjectives. 

In Chapter IV., Table 23, are seen some of the languages in 
which the adjective can take the plural form. Among them are 
Songhay, Hausa, Fula, the Mandingo group, Bullom, Newole, 
Guang, 6a, Efe, Kakanda, and Efik. Among the others that do 
not are Kanuri, Wolof, Temne, Yoruba, Nupe, Ibo, Igara, Bubi, 
Twi, and the other languages of the Ivory Coast lagoons, and 
Newole. In the English language, of course, the adjective does 
not take a plural form, but this is because the terminations have 
been lost. In the West African languages mentioned, plural 
terminations to the adjective never existed. 

There are in Hausa some compound words or phrases which it is 
almost a necessity to translate as adjectives, but from a gram- 
matical point of view should not be classed as such, although the 
equivalent of adjectives. Reference has already been made to 
those which in Hausa are formed from nouns with the aid of a 
preposition, as "da keao," tvith goodness, to make the adjective 
'* good," and also " mai-keao," which may be translated as " the 
owner of goodness." The phrase '* da keao " can only be used in 
a predicative sense, and takes no plural form, but " mai-keao " 
becomes '' masu-keao." The latter is, however, in reaUty a noun 
placed in apposition to another noun, and so qualifying it. 

It has been seen that adjectives are derived from two sources, 
one the verb, the other from nouns or other parts of speech. Omit- 
ting now all further reference to the former and its conjugational 
possibihties, it will be seen that, as regards the plural state, much 
depends on the position that the adjective holds as regards the noun 
it qualifies, and its position depends on its nature. Further, an- 
other disturbing influence is the plural theory or system of the 
particular language. When these three elements have been ascer- 
tained, there is Uttle difficulty in deciding whether the adjective 
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is entitled to the plural termination, or whatever the inflection 
may be, either in addition to the noun or instead of the noun. 
Nevertheless, even then there are circumstances when the inflec- 
tions may be omitted. 

With comparatively few exceptions the adjective follows the 
noun, which, as said earUer, is the reasonable position if it is derived 
from the verb, as the verb itself follows the noun. The same 

« 

rule applies to such compound forms as '* mai-keao " in Hausa. 

Where the adjective follows the noun, there is a division into 
two classes — ^those in which the plural suffix of the noun is movable, 
and those in which it is immovable. Of these two classes, the 
former is the larger. In it the suffix attaches to the last word in 
the sequence, unless that last word be a numeral or other word 
expressing number, in which case it disappears, and the numerical 
word takes its place. The plural suffix is, therefore, in languages 
of this class, treated as a numeral adjective. Accordingly, in several 
languages at least, if not in most of those belonging to the Man- 
dingo group, the sequence of words is as follows : noun in singular + 
adjective in singular + demonstrative + numeral or plural suffix. 
If, as in some languages, there is an article, it may come immedi- 
ately before the plural termination as in Songhay, or be placed 
elsewhere, and any other demonstrative may be dropped or not 
acording to the syntactical rules of the different languages. 

The following illustrate the order of sequence in a few selected 
languages : — 

MENDE. 
Hani. Hanisia. Thing. The things. 

Hani wuloi jisia. These small things (lit.. Thing small 

these). 
Hani wulo woita. Six small things (lit.. Thing small six). 

Hani wulo woitei jisia. These six small things. 
Hani wuloisia. These small things. 

(-sia is the definite plural termination.) 
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It may be observed that a Mende would not usually make use 
of a long string of adjectives as in *' Hani wulo woita jisia." He 
would say, ** Hani wulo, i-woitei jisia," small thing, the six these, 
making a hiatus in the phrase. (The '* i-" is a definite prefix.) 



Mokho. Mokholu. 
Mokho saba nyuma. 



MALINKE. 

Man. Men. 

Three good men (Ut., man three good). 



Ban korei di yo. 
Wo ban di yo. 



Ade foforo abien no nkd. 



Irontma ifatr. 
Ma-rontma ma-fatr\ 
0-na o-bi. 
Tra-na tra-bi tramat. 



SONGHAY. 

The white horses (lit., Horse white the-s). 
These horses (lit., This horse the-s). 

TWI. 

Those two new things only (lit.. Things 
new two that only). 

TEMNE. 

An iron nail. 

Iron nails. 

A black cow. 

Five black cows (tramat = five). 



In Temne the adjective does not admit of any change of stem. 
It takes the same article prefix as the noun it accompanies. 



Per karite. 
Perwa karite. 
Per pindi. 

Per ngala pindi. 



KANURI. 

A fine horse (per = horse). 

Fine horses. 

Twenty horses (the plural termination 

being here replaced by a numeral). 
Twenty fine horses. 
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Kanuri is a language in which the plural suffix belongs to the 
noun only, not to the adjective. This is quite exceptional in 
West Africa. 

EFE. 

To kgkg sia-wo. These high mountains (lit., Mountain 

high these ; wo = plural suffix). 



CHAPTER Xm 

Thb Pronoun 

'' A FBONOUN IS a word that is used instead of a noun." This is 
the common definition. It is not entirely accurate, however, and 
after a Uttle reflection it can readily be seen that it strictly only 
appUes to the pronoun in the third person. 

In the first person singular the definition is certainly amiss, 
since '^ I " is never the substitute for the use of a noun, either in 
speaking or in writing, even though the word itself may possibly 
be derived boih. a noun. 

In the second person singular, this want of accuracy also 
applies, for in addressing a person it is the pronoun that is used 
in preference to the person's name or other designation ; and if 
a name is used, a pronoun must usually accompany it. 

In narration, the third person takes the place of the second 
person, and it is the only one of the three that really answers to 
the customary definition. 

That the first personal pronoun, so called, is in an entirely 
different category from that of the other two persons, becomes 
apparent when the plural pronouns are used. " You and you " 
(singular), or " you and he," or '' you and they " are all comprised 
in "you" (plural). With the first person, though, the case is 
different. " I and I " do not make '' we." There cannot be two 
'' I's " in the world. Also, " I and we " cannot exist, because 
'* I " is part of, or rather included in, '' we." The combination 
'' I and you " exists, however, and, if not expressed as such, be- 
comes '^ we," as also does the combination " I and they." 

91 
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When an attempt is made, therefore, to subject the first per- 
sonal pronoun to the same grammatical process as that of the 
other pronouns — that is, to give it a plural form — ^it is seen that 
it is like trying to do an impossibility. " I " represents individu- 
alism, and must therefore, from its nature, stand apart. 

When first the dawning of individualism began to translate 
itself into language, it assuredly made its first appearance as one's 
own. To that individualism the name " I " was given. The first 
personal pronoun, as the primitive name given to oneself is called, 
can therefore claim to be older than any of the other pronouns, 
and the desire or the necessity to name others only followed as 
the force of individualism had to yield in some slight degree to that 
of altruism. The invention of words to distinguish one's fellow- 
beings would therefore follow. The naming would be general and 
vague at first, being but little differentiated from the rest of the 
outside world, and only individualistic later. 

In the definition of a pronoun as a word used instead of a noun, 
it is almost tacitly admitted that the pronoim is the secondary 
element, and that every person and every thing bore some special 
designation before pronouns were needed to represent them. In 
the chapter on numeration, the theory was put forward that 
generic terms succeeded proper nouns — ^that is, individual names — 
in the order of invention. Generic terms are, however, never used 
as an alternative for proper nouns as pronouns are used. The 
word *' they," however, can be considered in two capacities — 
firstly, as a general or generic term — ^a pure noun, in fact, which 
may be used to include many individual persons and things not 
necessarily of the same sort; and, secondly, as an alternative to 
a proper noun, when it is purely a pronoun. 

It may be briefly noticed here that in the Chinese and some 
other Mongolian languages a first personal pronoun does not exist, 
or, if it does, is extremely rarely used. A noun is substituted 
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describing the speaker's social position or some other feature, as 
may be suitable to the conversation. Whilst such a practice only 
affords an example of a possible derivation of the first personal 
pronoun, it does not detract from the fact that '' I " is a name 
pure and simple by origin. Indeed, it rather proves it. Inci- 
dentally, also, it may be noticed that the origin of " I " is by some 
writers supposed to lie in a demonstrative root. 

Passing on to the other pronouns, it may perhaps be admitted, 
if for no other reason than that of furnishing a subject for argu- 
ment, that " you " and " he " were names applied indiscriminately, 
or, as they may be called, primitive or indefinite names, before 
proper names or nouns were invented — that is, before the social 
orgsmisation and requirements of a primitive race needed greater 
precisiop. For how many ages the human race, or at least portions 
of it, remained in this state, it is impossible to frame any estimate. 
It would not be the same everywhere. Conditions that favoured 
the development of genius would enable one portion to advance 
more rapidly than the other. 

That the pronouns " I " and " you " have an independent 
existence apart from names, may be surmised from studying such 
communities as ants, for example. One ant undoubtedly has the 
means of directing another. In recognising its mate as a different 
being, and in communicating with it, it must possess some means 
of address, which is no other than '' you." Again, if one studies 
the development of the speech of young children, which may per- 
haps be assumed to be not greatly different from that of early 
mankind first emerging into the full possession of speech, it is found 
that in reality they make use of nouns in places where in a more 
fully-developed stage of speech pronouns are used. For instance, 
a young child in describing itself says '' Baby want to go " for '' I 
want to go," thus expressing the first person ; " nurse come " for 
"' you come " (addressed to nurse). At this stage it has heard 
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and remembered these names as applied by others to itself and 
to its nurse, but has not succeeded yet in recognising the pro- 
nouns. 

From these varied illustrations and examples it may be assumed 
with a fair amount of probabihty that both the first and second 
personal pronouns are in their ultimate origin nouns. Whether 
they have had the same origin in all races of mankind is of course 
quite another matter ; but in their degenerate form these nouns 
have been handed down until they are the sole surviving remnant 
of a form of speech used by the prehistoric progenitors of existing 
nations. 

The author has found some direct support for this theory in 
his reseazx2hes into some African languages, especiaUy those which, 
having had a new birth on the fragments of other languages, still 
retain at the present day much primitive simplicity. In his deal- 
ings with innumerable natives for transport purposes, many trifling 
incidents occur from time to time that open up a wide field of 
thought. 

It has, for instance, been on a great many occasions a source 
of delay and annoyance that no name is mentioned when some 
person is announced. The form of words used is usually that 
'' a young man wants to see you." Not being necessarily desirous 
of seeing every " young man " when a message would suffice, the 
first obvious question would be to ask his name. More often 
than not, although the visitor might be personally known to the 
attendant, the latter would have to go and ask his name. Again, 
in conversation in a native language — ^Mende, for example — ^the 
author has found that he is frequently bewildered by the number 
and variety of "ndakpaloi" {young man) mentioned, to none of 
whom is a name given, but whom, nevertheless, the speaker expects 
lus hearer to know from the context or from some insignificant 
epithet. Although there is no shortage of names, the tendency 
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would seem to be not to use them except when absolutely neces- 
sary ; and, as may be seen, the '' absolutely necessary " of the 
African is not quite the same as that of the European. 

This want of emphasis of the individuality of another is an 
interesting subject, and throws a sidelight oil many points of 
character of the negro race. 

The use of pronouns, or rather of indifferent words, is therefore 
apparently of early origin, and pronouns as now known are no 
other than common nouns which, from their antiquity, have lost 
all trace of their original form. 

The pronouns, therefore, are undoubtedly among the oldest 
parts of speech. In the previous volume the antiquity of the 
numerals " two," " three," " four " was discussed ; but they are 
modem and recent in the life of a language compared with the 
pronouns. The latter date from the first conception of indi- 
vidualism in the developing human mind, and the accompan3dng, 
or rather succeeding, desire to give vocal effect to that feeling 
of individualism. 

Turning now to the comparative table of the personal pro- 
nouns at the end of this chapter, it will be seen that it is not a 
very large number of groups that they make when classified. Lan- 
guages which at first sight show Uttle relationship verbally or even 
syntactically with other languages, are nevertheless, when studied 
in the light of the pronouns, found to have had at least one common 
ancestor. Languages separated widely, not only geographically, 
but also in words, are brought together not on the basis of one 
pronoun alone, but, it may be, on that of two or even more, and 
in the singular number as weU as in the plural. 

It is an interesting thought how the personal element — ^the 
human element — ^has survived almost unchanged through all the 
vicissitudes of countless ages, and goes far to prove that, notwith- 
standing civilisation of every degree and variety having struggled 
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with barbarism, mankind is now very much as it was — ^not, per- 
haps, always — but yet through no immeasurable portion of that 
epoch designated as '' the past." 

An important point to be considered in connection with the 
derivation of the personal pronouns is the vowel sound. 

It has already been remarked, in the chapter on phonology in 
the first volume of this work, that there is in some languages a 
permanency attached to the vowels that seems wanting in the 
consonants. There are, further, as may be seen in the chapter 
on language-building, certain properties of locality which seem to 
pertain to particular vowels, though it has not been shown that 
these properties are equally apparent in other languages. 

For the present the plural forms of the pronouns will not be 
considered in this connection, seeing that they will probably be 
found, when they are fuUy examined, to be in many, if not in 
all cases, compound forms. 

The pronouns of the three persons have inherent in them from 
their nature some element of place. The first, for instance, implies 
actual presence — that is, this locahty and no other. *' I '' cannot 
possibly be anywhere but here. " I " cannot conceive myself as 
being " there," and yet maintain my identity. With " you " — 
that is, the person addressed — the distance cannot be but that of 
reasonable proximity, or else the form of address would be in- 
applicable. When, however, it becomes a matter of the third 
person, the locaUty becomes indefinite. It may be here, or there, 
or somewhere not known or indicated. 

In the chapter on language-building and elsewhere in this work 
remarks have been made on the scale of vowels. 

In the Wolof language, to take an example, as has been seen 
in the chapter on the article, there is a direct association between 
certain vowels and locality. The vowel "i" represents present 
position, " e " is distant position, and '' u " is uncertain position. 
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It might for a moment be thought, indeed hoped, that the vowels 
of the personal pronomis in Wolof would answer to this idea of 
locality. Unfortunately this is not the case, and so the vowels 
of the pronoun must take their origin in some other cause. Even 
if they did at one time in the far past harmonise with the vowels of 
the article, inflection for the various purposes of declension or 
tense would tend to modify them. 

Although no corresponding scale can be found in Wolof, if 
the Kroo dialects are examined it will be seen that some of 
the pronouns are identical in their spelling with others, and the 
sole distinction is intrinsic to the vowel itself, and may, perhaps, 
be only a variation in tone. As there is no uniform scale of vowels 
graded for distance, it cannot be said whether there is any agree- 
ment, because each language has its own pecuUar distance scale, 
if it possesses one at all. Beyond, therefore, noting the similarity 
of some of the Kroo pronouns, until these dialects have been fully 
studied there is no theory to be deduced. 

In other languages further precise studies may possibly reveal 
some connecting-link between the pronominal vowels and vowels 
specially pertaining to locality. There is one very material ob- 
stacle, however, and that is which form of the pronoun to adopt 
as the standard. The pronoun in West African languages, with- 
out exception, is liable to a very great number of grammatical 
variations, and it is not to be readily said which is the simple or 
root form. For convenience this is generally taken to be the 
form that accompanies the aorist or indefinite tense, or, if such a 
tense should not exist, the present indicative. 

Neglecting now any consideration of distance, if a comparison 
be made of the personal pronouns in a number of West African 
languages, it will be seen that there are groups of languages of 
which the corresponding pronouns have a preference for certain 
vowels. Seeing that the vowel is the tone-bearing letter, and that 
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the pronouns are usually monosyllabic, this is possibly as might 
be anticipated. Whether, however, each pronoun bears the same 
tone in each language, the author does not venture to suggest. 
To ascertain such a fact would require a very much closer attention 
to this particular subject than is, as a rule, given in books — ^in 
fact, a very special study would have to be made, and by persons 
well qualified to recognise tones. 

The vowel '' u " is a favourite one, if it may be so expressed, 
for the plural pronoims. This being so, there would seem to have 
been some underlying idea in primeval negro speech associating 
" u " with plurality. 

The other four vowels are all used for the singular, and " u " 
is not excluded, but it is quite impossible to indicate any special 
predilection, especially as any one of them may, in conjunction 
with a consonant that remains unchanged, be used to indicate the 
varying tense conditions of the verb. 

It has already been observed in this chapter that the pronouns 
are among the oldest parts of speech, older even than the numerals 
** two," " three," and " four." The numerals other than these 
three may be said to be an index to the comparison of languages 
as they are at the present day. The numerals *' two," " three," 
and '* four " give the index of how the languages possibly stood 
in relation to each other in a previous stage. The pronouns, how- 
ever, go back much farther. They indicate perhaps the remotest 
relationship of which it is possible to take cognisance, omitting 
any consideration of syntax. 

Another impression can be formed from the comparative table 
of pronouns, viz : that West African languages can be divided 
into comparatively few groups, and the pronouns seem to furnish 
the key to tracing back their descent from some common but 
remote ancestor. 

The first word that strikes the eye is the familiar '' mi " (pro- 
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jiounced *^ me," aa in English). This familiar form of the first 
personal pronomi — ^in some languages slightly modified, it is true — 
exists in West African languages (the languages of black men), as 
it does also in Aryan languages (the languages of white men). Ac- 
cordingly the question may well be asked, Wherein lies the pre- 
ference of the Ego for the letter " m," or rather for the sound of 
" m " ? Others which do not possess it do not get very far away 
from it, for they may have ^' ng," and these in their turn act as 
an intermediary to the languages that substitute '* n." 

It may also be noticed that in some languages where '' m " 
does not appear as the dominant letter of the first person in the 
nominative case, it does so in the objective case, which is very 
commonly what is observed in European languages. 

If this " m " sound were found to represent the first person in 
every language in West Africa, it could be said with a certain amount 
of assurance that at last trace had been found of a prototype of 
all West African languages. Close as is the sound " ng " to '* m," 
connecting the latter to '' n," there is nevertheless a distinction ; 
and this difference demands further search, possibly beyond the 
confines of West Africa. In fact, the origin of languages not 
having " m " as a mark of the first person must, in whole or in part, 
be ascribed to a totally different race, and the two have probably 
blended in various proportions throughout West Africa. 

That this is so is seen in the following tables, where '^ m " is 
found to bind together some very dissimilar groups of languages, 
and in so doing it may prove a useful guide to the existence of 
some unusual similarities. These which as a matter of fact do 
exist, have been noticed in the chapters on the other parts of 
speech, and will be brought forward more prominently when 
the complete classification of all the languages of West Africa is 
attempted. 

*' M " in the first personal pronoun binds the Agni-Twi group 
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with Yoruba, Gbari, Ibo, and most of the languages of the lower 
Niger valley. It further connects these same languages with the 
Senufu group, the languages of the Ivory Coast lagoons, with the 
Moshi group, with Gora and Temne in the extreme west, and, 
strangely enough, also with Fula. 

The languages that have '' n '* as the distinguishing consonant 
are Mandingo and its dialects, Hausa and Wolof, all of which are 
languages of the so-called negroid nations. The Kroo languages 
seem uncertain in the nominative, as a whole, and although " m " 
appears in the objective form, it is doubtful whether, coupled as 
it is with the usual vowel " o," it should be regarded as of the 
same origin as " m " when associated with " e," " i," or even 
" a." 

The superior surviving properties of the first personal pronoun 
are all the more apparent when the forms of the second come to 
be examined. There is with these much greater variety, and the 
groupings, in consequence, are all the more difficult to follow. 
The Agni-Twi group, with " wo " or some other similar syllable 
in this pronoun, also joins with the Lower Niger languages, excepting 
Ibo, and possibly others. The Ivory Coast lagoons are less firm. 
The Mandingo dialects, again, stand apart, but some of them seem 
to be influenced by these others. The Senufu group are quite 
alone, and so are Hausa and Fula, to mention a few leading names. 
A third group, centrally placed — ^that is, in the Northern Territories 
of the Gold Coast and thereabouts — stands by itself, if it cannot be 
joined to the Kroo dialects. There are, further, many others that 
it seems hopeless to attempt to classify. 

As to the pronoun of the third person singular, there is very 
little to be seized for the purpose of classification beyond the one 
solitary, but yet important, connecting-link that '' o " used as a 
monosyllable seems to have a very wide vogue. It is found, for 
instance, among the Lower Niger languages, in Agni-Twi, in the 
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Moshi group, the Senufu group, the Kroo group, in ^xwiud,' Kisi, 
and roaay othets. ... V - ' '' 

So much for the apparent connectioiui between the pronouns 
m the singular number. In the plUrkl Vbe ground is distinctly less 
safe for any attempt to coixstruOfSb scheme of relationship from verbal 
similarities. This W otving' to a new element, that of plurality, 
entering in. As has been seen in the chapter on the plural, 
the methods of forming the plural vary very much in regard to 
substantives. As to the pronouns, it is, except in some obvious 
instances, quite unsafe to make any guess at the origin of the 
plural forms. Their antiquity is very great, and it is possible that 
in regard to most of them some other element has entered in, and 
not the idea of plurality — that is, the idea of many persons — and 
this may be borne out by the preliminary remarks in this 
chapter. 

On the other hand, it has aheady been seen, in the chapter on 
the plural, that several dialects of Mandingo as well as some 
languages in the Lower Niger basin, form their plurals by means 
of a suffix to the singular. A comparison on this head is 
afforded by the tables of grammatical points (Chapter IV.). 
Additional interest attaches to this feature when the first person 
plural is considered in the Ught of what has been already said in 
this chapter — ^namely that *' we " cannot be correctly considered 
as the plural of " I." It is so by courtesy only, it might be said, 
but a courtesy that has extended itself to most, if not all, of the 
races of mankind. This would be more easily intelligible were it 
confined to written languages. The latter have been more liable 
to be governed by rules of grammar, which have at times been 
made almost for the sole purpose of being observed. When, how- 
ever, this same feature is found in an unwritten language, a further 
interest attaches to the subject. In the Bambara language, one 
of the Mandingo group, the plural suffix is simply tacked on to 
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the proiyiuit'.v".!." * This is a construction in which there is 
apparently a*GQmplet§i^ loss of the individuality of " I," the " I," 
which, as explained .'^boVp, can by no process of reasoning be 
duplicated. •' O.*'- 

This might be described as an mtereeting example of the work- 
ing of a logical and orderly but at tlie''8ame\time a narrow mind, 
which requires that everything must be done in accordance with 
rules, and violent action taken to make, in this case, a part of speech 
obey those rules. 

The facts would be as stated were the subject left at this point. 
If, however, an examination be made of the etymology of the 
plural suffix in this language (Bambara), the subject assumes a 
new appearance. In the chapter on the plural it was shown that 
the plural suffix, prefix, or whatever it may be, is not imiformly 
of one origin. It may owe its origin to such an adjective as 
" many," or to the pronoun " they." Combinations such as " I- 
many," " you-many," etc., are manifestly illogical. When, how- 
ever, the suffix is the word '* they," as it is in Bambara, the im- 
possibility of the combination is by no means so sure. Compound 
words such as " I-they " for " I and they," *' you-they " for " you 
and they " have been shown at the beginning of this chapter to 
be correctly rendered by " we " and " you " respectively. It 
might therefore be said that in Bambara the etymology of the 
plural suffix has never been lost sight of, and that accordingly 
what would otherwise be a strange and impossible construction is 
found to be logical and regular. 

Another language that may possibly be a guide to the solution 
of the et3rmology of the plural pronouns is Kanuri. There is what 
is apparently the combination of the word for " two," " ndi," 
with the singular root to make the plural. It is, of course, possible 
that the syllable *' ndi " in the pronouns has nothing to do with the 
* '* Essay sar la langne bambara," G. Bifiger, 1886. 
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word for " two," but, nevertheless, the possibility of duality being 
made use of, much as is " they " in Bambara, is a thought not 
without a certain amount of fascination as to its further prosecution. 
The Kanuri pronouns are seen at length below. 

Casb. 

Inflections for case, which do not exist with the noun, are found 
commonly with the pronouns. The distinctions are few, but, from 
the simple fact of their existence, are of the first importance. 
Whether the pronoun is really inflected, or whether it is another 
word that is brought into use, is often doubtful, especially when 
the pronouns themselves are monosyllabic and a change of a single 
vowel produces a completely new word. It is, however, convenient 
to call the changes inflection, and for that reason this designation 
will be adopted. 

One language in West Africa stands apart from all others in 
this respect — ^that is, the Kanuri language, which has a complete 
scheme of cases, both for the noun as well as for the pronoun ; but 
it should not be overlooked that Kanuri is to all intents and pur* 
poses outside the area defined as West Africa. 

Apart from this one language, the cases found are the nominative, 
the genitive or possessive, and the objective or accusative ; and, 
in addition, in a few languages it might almost seem as if a vocative 
could be differentiated. The equivalents of the other cases are 
made by the use of the objective case with suitable prepositions 
as in English. In some languages, as can be seen in the table of 
pronouns, the nominative and the objective are the same for most 
of the persons singular and plural, so that case distinction virtu- 
ally becomes non-existent. 

Interesting speculation can be based on the reason for pronouns 
admitting of case distinctions. The question naturally arises as 
to how they originated. The etymology may be hard to work 
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out, but there is the expectation or hope that some language may 
afford the clue, as with other grammatical problems. An absorbed 
suffix is a ready guess at the reason for the change of form, but on 
this naturally follows the necessity to find out what that absorbed 
suffix may be. 

However, as will be seen, two of the four cases are speedily 
accounted for. The vocative, if there, falls out after only a brief 
examination ; so does the possessive ; and it then remains to be 
discussed whether the nominative or the objective is the simple 
and primitive form of the pronoun. 

As to the vocative, in such languages as it seems to exist in a 
separate form — ^which is, of course, only in the second person — 
it may be said to owe its origin to some modification in the sound 
to enable or assist the voice to carry more easily. In the majority, 
if not possibly in all, the languages of West Africa, there are two 
vowels, '' e " and " o," which are commonly suffixed to nouns in 
talking, or rather in calling, to a person in the distance ; also, on 
other occasions, for emphasis. They are joined to a person's name, 
or stand at the end of the sentence, and in negative sentences it 
appears as if " o " alone were used. For instance, in calling 
" Sandi," one will hear " Sandi-e '* ; and in Mende, for " Don't 
come," " Ba wa-o " ( - thou-shalt-not come-o). 

It is possible that the few vocative forms of the pronoun that 
are found are due to some such sound-carrying particles being 
incorporated in the word, but in the singular number only, never 
in the plural. In Hausa, " ka " and '' ki " are the masculine and 
feminine respectively of " you," and the vocative forms are " kai " 
and '* ke " respectively. In this language, therefore, there exists 
what seems to be at first sight an incorporation of the sound- 
carrying vowel '' e." If Mende is taken, on the other hand, there 
is no ready explanation of what may be taken to be the vocative 
form so far as sound-carrying vowels are concerned. '' Bi " is 
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the simple form of *' you " (singular), and the form that comes 
nearest to the yocative case is '' bia " ; and in this there is no 
connection between the final '' a '' and the sound-carrying vowels 
" e " and " o." 

It mast here be noted that there is commonly no clear and 
distinct uniform scheme of inflection or form, whatever it may be, 
that marks the pronouns in their different usages. There will be 
general similarity accompanied by differences, and it wiU be found 
that in the plural there are fewer variations, whether for case or 
conjugational purposes, than in the singular. The independent 
form — that is, the form in answer to the question " Who ? " — may 
run harmoniously with the objective fonji in most languages, 
thou^ it may occasionally differ perhaps in one pronoun in the 
singular. In Twi, for example, it is the third person only that 
differs ; but when it is the second person that differs, it may be 
that there is an additional vocative termination, added to empha- 
sise what is after all, of course, of a vocative nature in itself. The 
words quoted above, '' kai '* in Hausa and " bia " in Mende, are 
really the independent form of the pronoun, so it is a matter of 
indifference whether it be called vocative or merely the independent 
form. Whichever it is, the addition of either of the voice-carrying 
vowels will, of course, put that pronoun into the vocative case. 

The possessive pronoun is of two kinds, the separable and the 
inseparable, the latter being often called the possessive adjective ; 
and these distinctions are clear in West African languages to a 
limited extent, as will be seen later. 

The syntax of the genitive or possessive case in West African 
languages, as regards the noun, is commonly very simple. It is 
no more than the juxtaposition of two words, either possessor or 
possessed first, and there may or may not be a connecting-link — 
namely, the preposition " of." Whatever the syntax may be, there 
is attached to the possessor, although it may be subject to no 
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change of form, the nature of being in the objective case. In the 
pronouns the method is found to be the same, unless there is a 
special form of the possessive pronoun, which is rare, the only lan- 
guages in which the author has clearly noticed it being Angas, 
Bolanchi, Bubi, Twi (in the third person singular only). In other 
languages, while there may be more than one form of the pronoun, 
it is almost invariably one only that is made use of for the possessive. 

A few selected examples will now be given to illustrate the 
possessive forms when they are not merely the objective form 
in juxtaposition. 

In Hausa, the preposition " of " precedes the objective pronoun, 
and it varies according as the object possessed is masculine or 
feminine. So — 

uba-n-sa (uba nasa). his father. 

uba-n-ta (uba nata). her father. 

uwa-l-sa (uwa tasa). his mother (1 for t for euphony). 

uwa-l-ta (uwa tata). her mother. 

In Temne there is an arrangement similar to what there is in 
Hausa, but it is much complicated, not with gender, but with 
definite and indefinite forms, and with phonetic variation of the 
prefixes. 

iNDEFmrrs. DsFmrrE. 

o-trar ka-mi, my slave. o-trar ka-mi. 

o-trar k'on, his or her slave. o-trar k'on, 

a-trar 'a-mi, my slaves. an-trar 'a-mi. 

a-trar n'oA, his or her slaves. an-trar h'gn. 

DEFmrTE (SBiPHASISED). 

o-ka-mi g-trar, my slave = the of me slave, 
o-k'gn g-trar, his or her slave, 
aii-narmi a-trar, my slaves, 
an-n'gn a-trar, his or her slaves. 
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Angas and Bolanchi both have possessive forms. They are as 
follows, and show points of variation from the other forms which 
appear in the table at the end of this chapter. In Angas they are : — 



SINOTTT.AR. 


Plural 


fana. 


funu. 


fa (maac.), fi (fern,). 


fu. 


kinne. 


kuma. 


and in Bolanchi — 





no. mu. 

. ko. ku, mku. 

ni, nye, nyi (wwwc), to {/em.), su, msu. 

In both languages they are enclitic. 

In Bubi (the northern dialect) the possessive is formed by the 
prefixing of "' a " to one of the objective forms, with a slight en- 
suing modification. There is, too, one form for nouns in the 
singular, and one for nouns in the plural, but the plural form does 
not appear invariably to be used. 

Singular Form. 
Singular. Plural. 





am. 


au. 






ao. 


abo. 






ai. 


abelle. 






Plural Form. 






iam. 


iau. 






iao. 


iabo. 






iai. 


iabelle. 




Examples : — 








bol'am. 


my son. 


i bol'am. 


my sons. 


boPau. 


our son. 


i boPau. 


our sons. 
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In Twi there is only one variation — ^that is, in the third person 
singular, in which " ono *' and *' eno " change to ^' ne.'* 

It might be assumed that in languages where the posseesiye 
pronoun is simply the pronoun in juxtaposition, that it must in- 
variably be the objective case form that is made use of, the 
• preposition " of " which governs it being understood. Whilst 
this is generally so, there are occasional exceptions, and it would 
undoubtedly seem to be the nominative form that is used, unless 
there is a possessive of identical form, which is by no means 
impossible in languages that have many monosyllabic words. A 
question that suggests itself is, whether it does not follow that in 
such cases the pronoun must precede the object possessed. 

Songhay affords an example. The possessive form is identical 
with the nominative or objective. It precedes the noun, 
which is followed by the article '' di," as " ay chitab di," 
my book. 

There are two general ways of forming the separable or dis- 
junctive possessive pronouns. One is by adding some such word 
as ** property," the other is by making use of the preposition " of." 
The following are examples : — 

Mende. bi ndei mia. your portion it is (ndei = 

portion). 

Malinke. i ta, your property (ta = property). 

Songhay. ni wane. your property (wane = pro- 

perty). 

Twi. eye wo de. it is your thing (eye = it is, 

wo = your, de = thing). 

Gbari. fweya, fwaya, or fwoya. your thing (ya for nya = thing). 

Hausa. na-ka ne. of you (masc.) it is. 

na-ki ne. of you {/em.) it is. 
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Ibo. nke-i. of you (nke = you). 

Bubi. o ao (sing.). the you (in spaniah " el tuyo "). 

i ao (pi.). the you (in Spanish " los 

tuyos "). 

There remain now two cases to be accounted for — the nomina- 
tive and the objective. As seen above, the possessive case has a 
tendency towards the objective in form rather than to the nomina- 
tive. Perhaps for that reason the objective case may be taken as the 
original and standard form. From this the nominative has either 
diverged, or in substitution for it the human mind has conceived 
that a second form was necessary, primarily, perhaps, for the due 
elucidation of the most important person — self ; and this idea has 
been extended later, as speech has developed, to the other persons. 
Anyhow, there are perhaps better grounds for assuming that the diver- 
gence was from the objective form, so called, towards the nominative, 
and not the reverse way. In support of this, two instances may 
be quoted from Aryan languages. One is that in not a few Euro- 
pean languages the possessive pronoun is generally nearer akin to 
the objective form of the pronoun than to the nominative. The 
other instance is, that in the debased Latin of the Dark Ages the 
accusative form of the noun was preferred by the barbarians to the 
nominative, and nouns in the modem Romance languages are mostly 
so derived ; and a similar feature is also f oimd in modem Greek. 

These similarities, joined with the further fact stated above, 
that the objective form in West African languages often shows the 
relationship with other languages, when the nominative does not, all 
tend to confirm the theory that the objective form of the pronoun 
is the true, or perhaps it had better be said, the oldest, form. 

Further, it is found that the objective form is commonly iden- 
tical or very closely connected with the independent foim of the 
pronoun. When the pronoun is reduplicated for emphasis before 
a verb, the additional pronoun is not the nominative form, but 
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either the objective or independent, whichever it may be. For 
example, in Hausa : — 

Ni, na sani shi. I, I know him. 

Ni, ban' sani shi ba. I, I do not know him (ban' for ba na). 

and in Mende — 

Nya, ngi ngi konga. I, I know him (ngi = him). 
Nya, ngi ngi koni. I, I do not know him. 

The me€ming being that I know him, though the others may not, 
and vice versa. 

It is to be observed that it is in the singular number alone 
that case distinctions are found, excepting again Kanuri and an 
occasional doubtful variation. It is an interesting subject for 
speculation why pronouns admit of case distinctions when nouns 
do not. It is yet a further more interesting subject for specula- 
tion why the pronouns only admit of it in the singular number, 
and not in the plural. It is not a feature that applies to one lan- 
guage in West Africa, but to all. There is some resistance to it, for 
some reason common to the negro mind, whatever may be the 
nationality; and possibly there is some primeval factor in the 
plural forms, of which the negro mind is subconsciously aware, 
which is repugnant to case inflection. 

The following is the complete declension of the pronouns in 
Kanuri. As can be seen at a glance, there is nothing like it any- 
where else in West Africa ; — 







SmOULAB. 






1. 


2. 


3. 


Nominative. 


wuye. 


niye. 


shiye. 


Genitive. 


wube. 


nibe. 


shibe. 


Dative. 


WlUX). 


niro. 


shiro. 


Accusative. 


wuga. 


niga. 


Shiga. 


Locative. 


wun. 


nyin. 


shin. 


Do. 


wimyin 


ninyin. 


shinyin 
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Plural. 




Nominative. 


andiye. nandiye. 


sandiye. 


Genitive. 


andibe. nandibe. 


sandibe. 


Dative. 


andlro. nandiro. 


sandiro. 


AccuscUive. 


andiga. nandiga. 


sandiga. 


Locative. 


andin. nandin. 


sandin. 


Do. 


andinyin. nandinyin. 


sandinyin. 



The simple forms of the pronouns — that is, without case endings 
— are shown in the general table. 

As these case endings have no counterpart within West Africa, 
their' etymology can only be traced through languages outside that 
area. It is, however, interesting to note that in Kanuri adverbs 
can be formed from nouns and adjectives by the addition of the 
first locative case termination, and the dative case termination can 
also be more extensively used for the same purpose. 

Gender. 

Gender in regard to pronouns, as well as to other parts of 
speech, has already been discussed in a chapter to itself. All 
that is necessary here is a brief reference to the way in which 
pronouns are affected by gender. 

The principal distinction lies in the third person singular. It 
is here that a person, or a thing personified, is distinguished from 
an inanimate object, and different pronouns are used. As can 
be seen from the table of pronouns, a very considerable number 
of languages make this distinction. Among them are Temne, 
Bullom, Newole, Twi, Adyukru, Lobi, Gbari, Fula. 

In Mahnke there is a special feature. WhUe there is no dis- 
tinction of neuter in the third personal pronoun, there are two 
forms of possessive pronoun — one for persons, and the other for 
things. The nominative and objective are the same, and this 
form is used for the possessive when connected with animate beings. 
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When, howeyer, an inanimate object is possessed, it is not this 
form alone that is prefixed, but an intermediate particle '" ye '' 
or " la " is interposed, as " i fa," your father ; " i la su," your horse. 

This pecuharity of Malinke is not found in Mende, nor appa- 
rently in Susu, and it may be noted that Wolof and Serer are 
entirely without any neuter idea. 

The distinction of masculine and feminine is confined to a 
small group of languages. The chief of these is Hausa ; but the 
same distinction is foimd in some hitherto little known languages 
l3ring to the ea.stward and southward. In Hausa, masculine and 
feminine are discriminated in both the second and third person 
singular. In Montol and Ankwe, as far as present information 
goes, this distinction only appears in the second person singular. 
In Angas it is in both second and third person the same as in 
Hausa ; while in Bolanchi it is only in the third person singular. 
The admission of the feminine excludes the neuter gender. 

In Hausa the possessive pronouns show a considerable variety 
of forms. They largely depend on euphonic rules following on the 
taking of the feminine form by the preposition to agree with the 
word possessed. Examples of this have already been given under 
the possessive case. 

From a study of the pronoims, the theory may be formed that 
the primary conception of gender lies in distinguishing persons 
from things. Among things are, in some languages, included 
persons unknown or not clearly ascertained, and also animals. 
There is no distinction in the plural, and it seems to exist in the 
nominative case sometimes without doing so in the objective. 
The latter feature may at first sight seem rather peculiar, but 
when it is found that in the objective case it is common to omit 
the pronoun altogether unless it be a human being that is referred 
to, the absence of the objective form may be thus accounted for. 
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Vebbal Form. 

A common feature is that the pronoun is liable to change of 
form when it is attached to verbs. Kanuri is an exception; 
and in Fula, while this feature exists, it does not do so to any 
great extent. The changes are for the purpose of indicating tense, 
as has already been explained in the chapter on the yerb (VIII.) ; 
and they are seldom accompanied by any addition to the stem 
of the yerb. The form used with the aorist tense is the simplest, 
and those used with the other tenses are derived from it. As 
might be expected, the pronoun, when used with the verb, is 
shorter in form than when used independently, but it is some- 
times found to be changed to such an extent as to become quite 
a different word. This is especially so with the first person sin- 
gular, and also perhaps equally so with the third person singular, 
but all the other persons, whether singular or plural, are much less 
liable to modification. 

With a few rare exceptions the pronouns precede the verb. 
In Kanuri, however, they are commonly omitted, as the inflection 
of the verb stem suppUes the necessary sense. The following is 
a specimen tense in Kanuri. '' Diskin " means " I do." 

Singular. Diskin. Dimin. Tsedin. 
Plural. Diyen. Diwi. Tsadin. 

It is further very common to use the third personal pronouns 
after a noun to complete the sense. The necessity for their use 
is quite apparent when they are the sole indication of tense. This 
can best be illustrated by a schedule of the tenses in Hausa. 

Mutum ya tafi. the man goes. 

Mutane su tafi. the men go, 

Mutane suna tafi. the men go. 

Mutane sun tafi. the men went. 

Mutane sunka tafi. the men have gone. 

Mutane zasu tafia. the men will go. 

VOL. n. H 
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Mutane suu tafi. the men will go. 

Beri mutane su tafi. let the men go. 

It can be seen that there would be no indication of tense in 
these sentences were the pronoun omitted. 

Other languages have the conjugation of the pronoun modified 
by the use of auxiliaries or independent particles; and according 
to the efficiency of the auxiliary or particle itself, there is less 
necessity to infiect the pronoun to express tense. In these cases 
the use of the pronoun in company with the noun is superfiuous, 
and it is only inserted for emphasis. 

The following examples, furnished by Hausa and Mende, illus- 
trate how much the pronouns are subject to variation for conjuga- 
tional or other reasons. The third personal pronoun singular is 
given. 





HAUSA. 


Masouune. 


Femtninb. 




shi. 


ita. 


disjunctive or separable. 


shi, sa, i. 


ta. 


objective. 


nasa, nashi. 


nata. 


possessive, separable ; object 
masculine. 


-nsa, -sa, -shi, -nai. 


-nta. 


posseasive, mseparable. 


tasa, tashi. 


tata. 


possessive, separable ; object 
possessed feminine. 


-rsa, -Isa, -tai. 


-rta, -Ita. 


possessive, inseparable. 


shi. 


ita, ta. 


present. 


shina, yana, yina. 


tana. 


present continuous. 


shi ke, ya ke, yi ke. 


ta ke. 


present continuous. 


ya. 


ta. 


past, aorist. 


ya kan, shi kan. 


ta kan. 


frequentative. 


suka, sunka. 




perfect (plural no singular). 


zashi, zaya, zayi. 


zata. 


future. 


ya, shi. 


ta. 


future. 
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In Mende the di£ferent forms are : — 

i. verbal with aorist and all past tenses. 

a. present and future. 

1, a. lengthened vowel forms, the correspondmg negative forms 

to the two foregoing. 
e. future, or, rather, conditional negative form, 

ngi. objective and possessive, 
ta. used when pronoun reduplicated, with verb "to be " in 

present tense, and with continuous present, 
angie. emphatic independent form. 

In seeking for pecuUarities which have not their counterpart 
in European languages, an interesting one is furnished in Mende. 
In English are found such combinations as " you and I," " he and 
I," " I and they." In Mende this combination is expressed quite 
differently. The equivalent for "I and you" is "We-you," 
for " I and he," " we-he " and so one. The following is the list 
of these combinations : — 

mabie (we-thou). I and thou, we and thou, 

mata (we-he). I and he or she, we and he. 

mawueni (we-you). I and you, we and you. 

matieni (we-they). I and they, we and they, 

wata (you-he). thou and he, you and he. 

watieni (you-they). thou and they, you and they, 

tata (they-he). he and he, he and she. 

tatieni (they-they). he and they. 
Also : — 

wa Bokari. you and Bokari. 

ta Bokari. he and Bokari. 

All these forms are nominative, and are followed by the ordinary 
plural pronoun before the verb, as : — 

Mata ma li lo a lenga. I and he we will go together. 
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Possibly a similar feature to this may exist in some other lan- 
guages, especially those in the neighbourhood of Mende. Tho 
use of the plural pronoun is found in Temne, but in that language 
there is a connecting particle, the preposition '' de " or *' re," 
trithy or the conjunction '^ o," and, as : — 

Syan de munoA man kone. We and thou let us go. 

In the table of grammatical rules (Chapter IV.) the various 
usages of the pronoun are set out in some detail in regard to thirty- 
three languages. It is unnecessary to recapitulate them here, and 
this chapter will be closed with a list of the pronouns, nominative 
and objective, in a considerable number of West African languages, 
for purposes of comparison. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

The Prbposition 

The common definition of a preposition is that it is a word which 
shows the relation between one thing and another, or between a 
thing and an action. Its function is to join a noun or a pronoun 
with a verb, an adjective, or another noun or pronoun. Conjunc- 
tions join nouns as well as sentences, but the conjunction differs 
from the preposition in its powers of combination in that it does not 
affect the relation of the two words, whereas the preposition does. 

It might be supposed without further comment that West 
African languages would fall in with this definition of the preposi- 
tion quite readily. This is not entirely so. Some West African 
languages, indeed, stand almost in an identical position with 
Western European languages as regards the nature and uses of 
the preposition. In such it is a properly individualised part of 
speech, and there are separate words to express the various kinds 
of relationship required. Hausa is one of these languages ; Fula 
is another. Others approximate to them more or less, but in 
others again the true prepositions are remarkably few — ^for example, 
in Kanuri, where there are only four (Koelle, " Kanuri Grammar," 
1854). These latter languages are the most interesting, and some 
of them, as will be seen, furnish examples of either one or another 
stage of the evolution and growth of the prepositional idea out of 
other parts of speech, until it appears in its final and complete form. 

It must not be assumed, however, from this last statement, 
that the inquirer can see words now partly obsolete being used 
both in their original capacity in a small degree, and, at the same 

126 
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time, becoming more and more used only as prepositions. One 
or two will, however, in the course of this chapter, be indicated 
which can be truly considered as being in this phase. There is, 
as a whole, a fixity about every grade or description of word used 
that is rather disconcerting. This applies to the languages that 
have been more completely studied. As more information comes 
to hand, it may be found that languages exist in which the inter- 
mediate grades are more easily discernible. However that may be, 
the words or phrases that are used to supply the prepositional idea 
retain, in general, their original meaning and usage unimpaired; and 
those that, in the present state of knowledge, only appear as pure 
prepositions, do not admit of their etymology being elucidated. 

These few primitive prepositions, owing to their antiquity, 
afford material of value for tracing the relationship of languages 
in their early history. They are as reliable as any roots that 
exist, perhaps more so than substantival or verbal roots, owing 
to the fact that particles are always more or less the fragments 
of a previous form of the language, which no longer bears any 
resemblance with the current language of to-day. 

It is not invariably easy to recognise, from a study of most of the 
grammar books that have been written on West African languages, 
the actual degree of development of the preposition. Though the 
work of some authors is often most illuminating, many others 
have possessed practically no knowledge of the internal structure 
of the language about which they have written, or they may have 
considered it mmecessary to make any mention of derivations. 
This woidd especially be the case when the author has written 
his book with the intention of enabling beginners to learn the 
language, rather than of endeavouring to place on record the 
maximum amount of knowledge he has been able to obtain of the 
language in question. Words or phrases, therefore, that fulfil the 
purpose of prepositions are stated under the head of prepositions, 
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without any explanation, whereas the chapter ought to be a blank, 
possibly, or a special paragraph written to show foreigners how 
the want — unfelt by the people itself — ^is surmounted. • 

Even in European languages the list of words that are true 
prepositions (many of which can also be used as adverbs) is com- 
monly supplemented with words, chiefly nouns. From the fact 
that nouns are commonly borrowed may be inferred the source, 
or at least one source, of the derivation of prepositions. If a well- 
developed language has still to make such borrowings, it is not a 
matter for surprise that West African languages, which have not 
yet attained to such a degree of development, should borrow almost 
every word they need in order to express the prepositional idea. 

Before proceeding to an examination of the origin of preposi- 
tions, it may be observed that the accepted word becomes in some 
languages a preposition, in others a postposition, and in yet others 
both are found. 

If a word has the common derivation — i.e., from a noun — 
it depends on the syntactical rules of a language whether it appears 
as a preposition or as a postposition. For instance, if in a certain 
language the possessing part of a compound noun stands first, the 
postposition will be found. In fact, in (I) a compound noun, 
(2) a phrase of two nouns, one in the genitive case, or (3) a phrase 
of noun with preposition, the order of the words is the same. 

If a preposition has its origin in a word other than a noun, it 
will be found that it can only stand in front of the word it governs, 
as some sentences to be shown later will prove. The only excep- 
tion will be if the word has been handed down as a remnant of 
some long-obsolete form of the language. In such a case, having 
ceased to be used in any other capacity than that of a preposition, 
it is now no other than a true representative of that part of speech. 
Other prepositions are in reaUty verbs, and as such take the posi- 
tion they may be expected to from their derivation. 
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In the English language a preposition is a well defined part of 
speech. Some prepositions can be used as adverbs, it is true, and 
there are a few nouns and verbs which, used as such, serve to 
indicate the origin of true prepositions. The majority of preposi- 
tions in modem English, however, date from earlier forms of the 
language, and their etymology is not readily apparent. 

It is conceivable, from what has already been said, that there 
was once a state of speech in which prepositions were entirely 
non-existent. The number of ideas that could be expressed with- 
out their aid would be considerable ; but the development of the 
human mind, and the accompanying development and extension 
of human activities, would make apparent the need for subordinate 
words that could combine the elementary parts of speech in certain 
relations. If there is a hole in the ground, and it is required to 
convey to another person that there is water in that hole, the 
combination of the two words " water " and " hole," in either 
order of sequence, does not give much precision. Another word 
is necessary to take the place of gestures ; and it may be either a 
verb or a noun. 

The verb must be a transitive verb, and the imperative form 
may be used. To convey the fact that there is water in the hole 
may therefore be expressed, " See hole, see water" — ^a method of 
speaking that indicates fairly clearly that there is a hole and that 
there is water in it. Further examples of the use of verbs for 
prepositions will be seen later when the preposition in the Twi 
language is examined. 

Verbs more readily account for prepositions that indicate 

action, such as, " by," " with," etc., than do nouns. Nouns 

chiefly supply the prepositions of place. The reason for this is 

that by mentioning some other object in connection with a certain 

thing, an association between the two is effected ; and by going 

further and taking certain parts of the human body, as '' head * 
VOL. n. I 
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for " top," " eyes " for " in front," etc;, the comparative position 
of that thing can be indicated. 

The African therefore, if he does not use a verb to state the 
fact that there is water in the hole, takes the noun '' belly," and 
combining it with " hole " gives the impression that it is inside 
that the water must be looked for. 

In Hausa the phrase is : — 

Rua chiki-n-rijia. Water belly of (water)hole. 

In Mende it is : — 

Njei ndowe hu. Water hole inside, 

or — 

Njei ndowe gohu. Water hole belly inside. 

MENDE. 

Mende has often been used before in this work to exemplify 
many rules amongst the agglutinative languages. In regard to 
the prepositions, it is especially useful, seeing that in addition to 
postpositions it has one true preposition. The derivation of this 
single exception might be supposed to be quite different from that 
of all the postpositions. This is indeed the case, for even where the 
etymology of postpositions in this language is obscure, their concep- 
tion is the same as that of postpositions that are no other than nouns. 

If the derivation of a preposition is a noun, and it governs 
another noun, the order of sequence must be the same as that of 
the genitive case construction. 

In Mende the possessing word stands first, as in the following 
compound nouns : — 

kolu-londemi, an iron nail — that is, a nail of iron (kolu meaning 
iron). 

If now it is required to say " behind the king," the word for 
*' behind " being the noun " back," " poma," the phrase is " Mahei 
poma," which is literally " the king back." It might be thought 
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that some confusion would occur with such a phrase, and it be 
mistaken for '' the king's back." This, however, is avoided partly 
by the use of the possessive pronoun, if there could possibly be any 
likelihood from the context of any confusion ; but the real distinc- 
tion lies in a modification of the word that contains the leading 
idea. This word is put into the definite state. For instance, in 
'* behind the king," the king is the leading idea. '' King," there- 
fore, is in the definite state, as it is in '' mahei poma " (maha = 
a king). In the phrase '' the king's back," the king would not be 
referred to unless there were some question about his back. " Back," 
therefore, is also in the definite, as '' mahei pomei " or '' mahei 
ngi pomei," the king his bach. 

When a noun is used as a preposition, it is invariably in the 
indefinite state. 

Other nouns used as postpositions are '* hu," inside ; '' gohu," 
hdly^ inside, a stronger form than '' hu " ; " nga," edge and top ; 
*'kaka," side, beside; " mbu," bottom, beneath; **ngama," eye, 
in front of; " we " or " ye," hotise, home, used for " to." 

There are others which, though postpositions, are not also nouns 
in the existing form of the language. They are '' ma," to, on ; 
" va," of, for ; " gulo," before ; " lugb " (also " tugo," " luwo," 
" tuwo " for euphony), before ; " mahii," on (but this is only " ma " 
coupled with " hu," in). The combination of "ma" with " hu " in 
this latter case probably confirms the theory that " ma " is aiso by 
origin a noun. As to the others, their derivation is yet to be found. 

There now remains to be considered the one preposition in the 
Mende language, the word preposition being now strictly used in 
contradistinction to postposition. This is the word " a," ivith. 
From a study of its uses, it seems to be no other than the third 
personal pronoun singular, nominative case. How it comes to fill 
the uses of a preposition requires a little explanation, which, never- 
theless, is of a simple nature. It has been seen that the pronouns 
are, in this language, combined without a connective particle. 
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For example, " I and you " become " I-you," or, to be more pre- 
cise from the point of view of literal translation, " we-you." In 
all probability, therefore, the construction is the same. This is 
easiest seen in analysing a sentence : '' Hindoi i li a nyapoi," The 
man he goes with the woman. If this sentence is translated on 
the lines indicated for the compound pronouns, it becomes " The 
man he goes he (and) the woman," " and " being understood. In 
this sentence, therefore, " a " and " nyapoi " are words standing 
co-relatively both in the nominative case. 

This is further borne out by the fact that the conjunction " ta," 
and, is undoubtedly the same pronoun, but in one of its other 
forms. In proof of this, the foregoing sentence could also be, 
*' Hindoi i li ta nyapoi." 

Ideas of rest are thus seen to be easily expressed. When, 
however, there is an idea of motion, other means are adopted. 
When stating motion to a place which is mentioned by name, 
there is no preposition, but the name of the place is alone men- 
tioned, as "I li Bo," He goes to Bo. This practice is universal 
in all West African languages, though, of course, a preposition of 
some kind may be added in cases for emphasis. The statement is, 
however, complete in itself. If, on the other hand, it is not the 
name of the place that is mentioned, the name of the person or 
thing is expressed, together with a preposition of rest, as '' Li 
Bokari gama," Oo to Bokari (lit. Go to Bokari's side) ; " Li pebu," 
Go home (Ut., under the house). 

When, however, it comes to be a question of motion from, there 
is considerable difficulty in the matter. In Mende, Uke the majority 
of West African languages — Hausa, probably, only excepted — 
there is no single word for " from," or similar words. A cireum- 
locution is necessary. For instance, if a Mende wanted to say, 
" He goes from Freetown to Bo," he would say, " A hije Freetown 
a li Bo lo." This is literally, " He gets up (at) Freetown, he goes 
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Bo." This is an example of a sentence being substituted for a 
word. There are other examples to be found in the language, 
but this form does not seem to be so fully developed in Mende 
as in other languages — ^Twi, for instance. The common way adopted 
in Mende is to use a verb implying motion from, with a preposition 
of rest, similarly as with verbs of motion towards. The following 
are a few examples : — 

Gbia njei hu. Come out of the water (lit., Ck)me-out 

water inside). 
Bere gbi ngi ma. Without trousers (lit., Trousers none on 

him). 
Bi na bumbu ngi yeya. Take that from him (lit.. You that take 

up his hand). 

A very common postposition in Mende is " gama," or " kama 
in its hardened form. It is derived from " kaka," side, and '' ma, 
on, and is a locative postposition. Apart from '* ma " and " hu, 
it is probably more used than any postposition in the language. 
It must not be confused with *' ngama," in front of, which is the 
word for " eye " unaltered. 

*' Gama " a£fords an instance of a preposition in the making. 
It is not heard in its full form, which would be '' kaka ma " or 
'' gaka ma " ; and the reason for the syllable "' ka " being so 
readily dropped is, no doubt, owing to the ffiict that '' kaka " is 
itself a reduplicated word. By origin, therefore, this word is a 
compound preposition or a prepositional phrase, but it has now 
become entirely a simple preposition, and its derivation is no 
longer taken into consideration. 

TWI. 

In studying now this part of speech in the Twi language, it is found 

that the preposition of the English language is translated in two 

ways in Twi — by nouns, which are placed after the governed word 

as in Mende, following the rale of construction of compound nouns 
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and of the genitive case ; and by verbs, which precede the noun, 
for the reason that the direct object follows the verb in Twi. The 
nouns may in some cases have lost their identity as independent 
nouns ; but with the verbs this is not so, and they can always 
be fully conjugated. It might, therefore, be even better to say 
that in Twi prepositions are represented in a small way by nouns, 
and that the failure to express certain shades of thought with 
accuracy is filled by the employment of verbs. In other words, 
and from the non- African point of view — ^for, of course, the African 
is not conscious of a want that he does not know exists — circum- 
locution is resorted to ; and this may even be the case sometimes 
in more highly-developed languages. 

A few examples in Twi will show the different usages : — 

He cute the branch with a bill- de adare twa duba. 

hook. He holds bill-hook (and) cuts 

branch. 
He will go to work ivith his Omfa n'asow nkodow'. 

hoe. He takes his hoe, he goes work. 

I bought it^ a good deal of Mede sika pi metoe. 

money. I hold money plenty, I bought. 

He fell down from the tree. Ofidua, so fwee fam. 

He coming from on tree fell to 
the ground. 
Take him home — i.e., to the Fa no ko fie. 

house. Take him go home. 

A sheep lies under that tree. Oguan bi da dua no ase. 

A sheep lies tree-that-bottom. 
The last is an example of a postposition. 

HAUSA. 
Interesting features are looked for in the Hausa language almost 
as a matter of course, and as regards the prepositions Hausa is 
not found wanting. There are no postpositions in the language ; 
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this part of speech is a preposition in the true sense of the word. 
Like other languages, Hausa makes use of nouns to supplement the 
true prepositions, but it is unusual to find verbs used as substi- 
tutes. The language has advanced beyond that stage. 

There is one distinctive feature in Hausa : this is the use made 
of " na/' of. With its aid a great many words, not alone nouns, 
are made to do duty as prepositions ; for the simple placing of 
two nouns together in juxtaposition is not found in Hausa, although 
so common in other West African languages in which it is often 
impossible to distinguish between a compound noun, and two nouns, 
one in the nominative, the other in the objective, case. In Hausa, 
compound nouns do not exist. There is always the connecting-link. 

"' Na " itself as a preposition is found in Berber, whence Hausa 
derived it ; but this origin of itself does not seem to account for 
all the usages to which it is put in Hausa, though a student with 
a good knowledge of both languages might readily clear up many 
of the difficulties in Hausa that exist in connection with it. These 
usages will be set forth later. 

The prepositions that in Hausa admit of no known et3rmoIogy, 
so far as can be ascertained in the present knowledge of the lan- 
guage, are few in number. They are as follows : " a," ofi ; " ga," 
to; "ma," to; " da," tw%. 

Besides the foregoing, there are a few others, such as "gu" 
and " wa," meaning " to," which are not so frequently used and 
are dialectic — that is to say, that they are not used commonly by 
all Hausas, as are those mentioned in the foregoing list. 

A feature worthy of remark is the variety of words that can 
be used as the equivalent for the words " to " and " on," to men- 
tion no others. 

** On " may be expressed in any of the six following ways : 
" a," " bisa " ( - top), " ga," " kan " ( - kai n(a)— that is, head 
of), " abisa," " akain." Of these, the last two are only compound 
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fonns, but the combination of two or more prepositions in Hansa 
is common. Of the others, '^ a " and *' ga " alone are not nomis, 
and their derivation is not clear. 

Again, " to " may be rendered " ma," " mi," " mu," " ga," 
" gare," " wa," - ' wuri " { « place, as possibly may also " gu "). 

The uses of these words are not indiscriminate. Indeed, they 
are very strictly appropriated. " Wuri " and " gu " are only used 
with a pronoun, " wa " only with nouns. " Mi " and " mu " are 
phonetic variations of '' ma " adopted to harmonise with the 
pronouns, " mu " being only used with the plural pronouns. '' Mi " 
and " mu " appear to originate in the Sokoto dialect, and '' gu " 
in the Kano dialect. 

The following are examples of the various uses : — 

Ya fadi ma ni. He told me. 

Ya fadi mini (for mani). He told me. 

Ya fadi musu (for masu). He told them. 

Ya fadi muna (for mamu). He told us. This is a variation of 

"ma mu" which cannot be ex- 
plained. It is an absolute ir- 
regularity. 

Ya tafi ga mutum. He went to the man. 

Ya tafi gareshi. He went to him. 

Ga wosika, ka kai wa See this letter, carry it to that man. 

wonchan mutum. 

Ya tafi wuri-n-sa. He went to him (lit., his place). 

Ya tafi gu-n-sa. He went to him (gu ■= wuri). 

Other ways, indirect ones, of expressing " to " with reference 
to place are : " woje," side, as " Woje-n-gabbas," Towards the 
East (Ut., " side of the East ") ; also " zua." This is a verb, 
meaning " come " in its continuous form, " am coming," etc. 
This also is treated as a noun, and is combined with the preposition 
" na," of. 
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" Suna tafia zuwa-n-Kano," They go to Kano (lit., " they go 
coming of Kano"). This might also be said, "Su tafi Kano," 
They go Kano, simply, following the custom in all West African 
languages to omit the preposition when the name of a place is 
mentioned. 

This use of " zuwa," a verb, as a preposition, and its treatment 
as if it was a noun, affords a clue to the etymology of another 
preposition, " don," for or because, " Don " may be derived from 
the verb " do," to take wp, a short form of " doka " (sometimes 
spelt " dauka," the precise transliteration of the Hausa letters). 
The final " n " is, of course, the word " na," of, compounded as 
it is in the case of " zuwa." 

Don bawa daia su yi yaki. Because of a slave they make war 

(lit.. Taken a slave they make 
war). 

The extensive use of the preposition " na " requires special 
consideration. In itself it admits of some variations for euphony, 
and it admits of a feminine form, " ta." The gender the word is 
put into depends on the object possessed^-that is, on the first 
word in the phrase. In common conversation, and especially with 
strangers to whom Hausa is an adopted tongue, the masculine 
form is very commonly used for the feminine. " The father of 
Musa " is " Uba na Musa," or " Uban Musa " for short ; and 
" The mother of Musa " is " Uwa ta Musa," or " Uwal Musa " for 
short, which is practically the only form used. It is rare to find 
" ta " combined with words other than pronouns, but with the 
latter it is clearly expressed. 

"Nasa," of him {his), and " nata," of her (her), are used when 
the object possessed is masculine. 

" Tasa," of him {his), and " tata," of her {her), are used when 
the object possessed is feminine. 
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The preposition "na" is such an important feature in the 
Hausa language, entering into the composition of ahnost every 
sentence, that an account of this preposition would be quite in- 
complete without a very close study of its various uses. 

A reference has already been made to the connection of " na " 
with the verbs '* zuwa," come, and " do," take up, to make pre- 
positions. There is, in addition, a further use of '' na " with verbs 
and adjectives that requires careful examination, as there is no 
feature in other West African languages that corresponds. 

A few sentences stated in advance will be useful to refer to : — 



Baba-n gida, for gida baba. 
Tagari-n- yariniya, for yariniya 

tagari, or yariniya-1-gari. 
Ina ji-n- tsoro don. . . . 
Na ji tsoro. 
Dia-t-wa ki ke ? 
Suna wuri-n madumki, shina 

dumki-n-su. 
Shina dumki-n riga. 
Biga-1-nan ba ta gamshe ni ba. 
Kusa rafi-n-chan mu-na so-n-yi- 

n-baba-1-gona. 



Big house. 
A good girl. 

I am afraid because. . . . 
I fear. 

Whose daughter are you 7 
They are at the place of the 

tailor, he is sewing them. 
He is sewing the coat. 
This coat does not please me. 
Near that stream we want to 

make a big farm. 



It must here be noticed that Hausa is a language that does not 
admit of many abbreviations ; and phonetic variation of con- 
sonants, except such as are due to differences of dialect, is very 
rare. The principal and best-recognised variation lies in the pre- 
position " na." In the feminine form the consonant '' t " may 
become "1" or "r"; and "r," especially after *'a," becomes 
frequently undistinguishable. 

With regard, now, to the examples given above, it may be 
mentioned that the adjective normally follows the noun it qualifies. 
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It is, however, always permissible to place the qualifying adjective, 
if a simple one, before the nomi it qualifies, but the copulative 
" n " is always inserted. Frequently this " n " becomes " t," 
" 1," or " r," as said above. Sometimes it appears as if it were 
non-existent. The question, then, is whether to write " baba-r- 
gida" or ''baba gida." In some dialects it would almost, seem as 
if there were no ''r'* at all. Zaria is one. If so, it would follow 
that it is possible to place the adjective simply before the noun, 
without any copulative ; but other examples correct this assumption. 

What seems to happen with the adjective is that when it follows 
the noun it is an adjective pure and simple, but that when it pre- 
cedes the noun to which it is joined with " na," it assumes a sub- 
stantival nature ; so that " baba-r-gida " may be rendered liter- 
ally '' the greatness of the house," ^' sabo-n-wata," the neumess of 
the moon. In support of this, it will be seen later that verbs also 
assume a substantival meaning when '' na " is made use of. 

Whilst not afiFecting the case, it may not be out of place here 
to refer to the common practice of many languages to insert re-, 
dimdant consonants for euphonic reasons. If this were a case in 
point, it might be that it is not the preposition '' na '* at all that 
is used, especially as it is not found in its full form. That un- 
necessary letters are interposed into speech it is necessary to look 
no further than English, and for purposes of illustration two of 
a similar nature to the case in point in Hausa will be quoted. There 
is the word '' Congolese," an adjective formed from the name of 
the country Congo ; but it should be Congo-ese, as *' 1 " is found 
nowhere in connection with the word Congo. It is inserted in the 
English language for euphony from the English point of view, as 
also is the " r " which with certain people is frequently heard at the 
end of syllables ending in '' a." 

Whilst it is not likely that such a theory would be appUed to 
the use of '' na " in '' baba-r-gida," it might be more readily 
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assumed to be correct in regard to such a phrase as '' riga-1-nan." 
" Nan " is the word for *' here." To say " riga nan," the coat here, 
requires no special rule of grammar. On the other hand, " riga-1- 
nan " presents difficulties against accepting '' nan " as an adverb. 
If, however, it be taken as a noun meaning " this place," there is 
no difficulty in the construction. Similarly, " chan " would have 
to mean '' that place." Arrived so far, the discussion is naturally 
moved on to a new feature — ^namely, the etjnnology of " nan " 
and " chan." Which part of these words means " place," and 
which " this " and " that " ? The only possible reply to such a 
question, if no side issue be permitted, is that " na " « " this," 
" cha " = " that," and the final " n " - " place " in both cases. 
The final "n," therefore, is reduced to a locative suffibc almost. 
Whether it is so or not it is premature to state, but it may be 
recalled incidentally that the termination of the locative case of 
nouns in Kanuri is an '' n." How or when this case termination, 
if such it be, could have come into Hausa to be used in a 
modified way, there is nothing to base any theory on; but as 
Hausa and Kanuri are neighbours, and have always had much 
intercourse, there is no serious geographical obstacle to the 
theory, all the more as Hausa has many words in common with 
Kanuri. 

In passing on now to the use of '' na " with verbs, the general 
effect is that they lose their nature of verbs and become substan- 
tives entirely. This is apparent in the following sentences : — 

Suna tafia zuwa-n-Kano. They are on their way to Kano (Ut., 

They eure going coming of Kano). 
Shina dumki-n-riga. He is sewing the cloth. 

Shina dumki-n-su. He is sewing them. 

In the first sentence, the verbs " tafi," go, and " zo," come, 
are seen to be verbal nouns. Now, nouns are joined to each other 
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with prepositions, so that, as "na" ("n" for short) connects 
them, it might be assumed that it is a preposition in every case. 
It only remams to give " na " a definite meaning. The meaning 
usually given to it is " of " ; but, as is foimd in European 
languages, it is not always possible to translate prepositions 
by invariably the same word into another language. For 
instance, "de" in French may become "of," "from," or "to" 
in EngUsh, prepositions of very contrary meaning in the latter 
language. So with " na " it may be found better to translate it 
by " with," or in any case by some preposition indicative of juxta- 
position. 

The above sentences can therefore be translated hterally — 

They-with going coming-of-Kano, 
He- with sewing-of-(the) coat (or, of the coat's sewing), 
He- with sewing-of-them ; or. He with their sewing, 
" -nsu " being the possessive pronoun. 

. There might be thought to be an obstacle to this use of " with " 
in any place where the verb " to be " might read better in English, 
as there is in the construction now given no predicate to the phrase 
at all. That this is without weight, however, may be judged 
from a similar construction in the far-distant Mende language. 
" Ta lima " = " they are going " in Mende. Taken word by 
word, this is " ti " = " they," " li " = " go," " ma " = " on." 
Prepositions become postpositions in Mende, and with " li " as a 
verbal noun and the preposition " ma " attached, the translation 
is " they on going," meaning, " actually moving now." This 
translation is identical with the Hausa, the only difference being 
that in Mende there is not a separate form for the verbal noun as 
there is in Hausa for many verbs. 

The evidence of Mende is conclusive, it may be said ; but in 
further support of the same it will be interesting to quote the 
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analogy of Angas, and in the two following sentences the idiom 
runs parallel : — 

Hausa. I-na so-n rua. I want water (lit., I with 

Angas. Gnan pa rot ke am. wanting of water). 

Hausa. I-na buga-n-sa. I am beating him (lit., I 

Angas. Gnan pa mwat ke ni. with beating his (of him)). 

the only difFerenoe in the Angas version being that it is not the 
same preposition that is used in each place, corresponding to the 
uniform " na " in Hausa. 

The di£Ference between this so-called continuous form and the 
simple present or common tense is that actuality is expressed in 
the former and not in the latter. The former tacitly implies 
position, as in '' on going," '' on sewing," '' on wanting," etc., and 
so prepositions are needed to connect the verbal noun both with 
the subject and with the object ; for, in " shina dumki-n-riga," 
as '* dumki " is a substantive, it must have a preposition to show 
its relationship with '*' riga." In the simple present tense, on the 
other hand, there is no idea of position, and so no prepositions are 
required, as " Shi (or ya) dumki riga," He sews coat. 

In one of the sentences given before is seen an example of the 
infinitive connected with " na " : " Kusa rafi-n-chan mu-na so-n- 
3ri-n-baba-l-gona," Near that stream we want to make a big farm. 
In this example, *' yi," make, is in the infinitive mood after " so," 
want. In this sentence there are found in combination examples 
of five separate uses of '' na." There is '' na " in combination 
with " mu," we, making with '' so," warU, the continuous tense 
present. This tense requires that its succeeding verb (" so ") 
should stand in the noun form with " n " after it. The next verb, 
" yi," is in the infinitive, and, being substantival, requires a pre- 
position " na " again, to connect it with the " big farm," " baba-1- 
gona." The adjective '' baba," standing before the noun, requires 
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the same preposition, it having in that position also become sub- 
stantival. In addition to these, there is the necessary same pre- 
position to join " rafi," stream, with " chan," tJiot place. 

There remains the structure of one more sentence to be ex- 
amined — ^that is, '' Suna wuri-n madumki," They are at the place 
of the tailor. In this sentence there is no verb at all, even in the 
noun form. There is no verb " to be," nor any other verb in the 
continuous form, as might be expected after '' suna," they. In- 
stead, there is only the noun " wuri," place, followed by " n " to 
connect it with '* madumki " ; and this may perhaps be taken as 
a good example, furnished by the Hausa language itself, that an 
actual verb, as required in the English language, is not strictly 
necessary in Hausa, and that substantival forms can be used, 
the connecting verb '* to be " being understood. 

It has recently been thought by some students of the Hausa 
language * that a feature that has puzzled them is that *' n " is the 
definite article. This supposition is based largely on its appearance 
at the end of certain words when they are the last in the sentence, as 
" Enna sarikin ? " Where is the king ? It is, however, to be noticed 
that this '' n ." is usually added to nouns ending in *' i," and when 
the same noun is put into the plural number it disappears. This 
is rather disconcerting. Further, if there is indeed a definite 
article in the language, judging from published texts, it certainly 
does not appear in many places where it imdoubtedly should. 
Schoen, who missed very little as a rule, failed to detect its presence ; 
and if tests are applied to such phrases as might be supposed to 
be examples, the results are usually negative. 

To sum up the various uses of this paoi^icle '' n," it has the 
nature of the possessive preposition, for the most part indisputably, 
and is strengthened in this position by the analogy of some uses 

* Up to the present time no written treatise has appeared from the pen of 
those who believe the article will eventaallj be elacidated. 
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of the same preposition in Temne, and of the pcuiiicles " e," and 
especially " ko," in Fula. If its remaining uses do actually indi- 
cate a completely different origin from that of a preposition, it is 
in all probability inserted for euphony ; and if the remaining uses 
of this " n " cannot be assigned to the foregoing reasons, they 
remain yet to be solved. 

. KANTJRI. 

The Kanuri language is the neighbour of Hausa, and yet in 
regard to the preposition presents fundamental differences to the 
other. 

In Hausa, all words of this class are pure prepositions. In 
Kanuri they are all postpositions. Were the position of the re- 
spective countries reversed, it would be more comprehensible, as 
Kanuri would then lie in closer proximity to the westward 
languages that make use of postpositions. Confining oneself to a 
given area, this is a dif&culty that cannot readily be explained. 
Probably the solution lies further to the eastward, and the languages 
in that direction may no doubt afford a ready clue. 

In Kanuri postpositions exist side by side with case termina- 
tions to the substantive. In one important respect they are alike — 
namely, that both can be moved away from the noun to which 
they strictly belong ; and, further, when a postposition is made 
use of, the case termination is dropped. That there is a clear 
distinction between them, however, is probably to be found in 
the fact that there are case terminations for the nominative and 
the accusative, both of which are rather dif&cult to ally with 
postpositions. 

The case terminations, which are added both to the singular 
and to the plural form of the substantive, are : nominative, " ye " ; 
genitive, *' be " ; dative, " ro " ; accusative, " ga " ; locative, 



" n."  



* For a full deolension Bee under Adjective. 
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An explanation of these case endings is certainly a matter of 
difficulty. Omitting the nominative and the accusative, the ter- 
mination of the latter being often dropped, the terminations 
may be prepositions that have been handed down from some 
ancient foim of the language, and have now no independent exis- 
tence apart from the noun. The accusative may also belong to 
them, but a totally different derivation would have to be assigned 
to the nominative form. One observation must, however, be 
made, and that is that the Kanuri language has been very little 
studied by Europeans, and the sole authority on the subject is 
Koelle, who published his grammar in 1854. 

The postpositions are only four in number : '' Ian," on, etc. ; 
" deri " or " derin," round about ; " nanga," on account of; " gadi " 
or "gei," like, as if. The etymology of these words is obscure. 
'' Lah " seems to be composed of a noun '' la " with the locative 
termination '' n," which can be separated. It has a considerable 
number of meanings, and expresses little more than locality in 
an indefinite way. It may also have the meaning of '' whilst " 
or " dining." The following are examples of the uses of the post- 
positions : — 

Lan. 

Kitabulan keru. In the book (they) saw (it). 

Perlan tseptsa. From the horses (they) dismount. 

Kombu sandilan gaptsi. Food for them is left. 

Andi lenyenlan pangeiye. We whilst walking heard (it). 

Gadi. 

Kam ate burgontse burgo ken- Man this subtlety-his subtlety 
yeribe gadi. weasel-of is like— that is. This 

man's subtlety is like the 
subtlety of the weasel. 

VOL. n. K 
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The case terminations, together with the four postpositions 
above noted, of course, do not suffice to express every idea that is 
required, and, as in other languages, recourse is had to nouns to 
supplement the deficiency. In Kanuri they never lose their full 
identity as nouns. They take their place as they would in a oom- 
poimd noun, and do not become postpositions. They are, further, 
put either in the locative or the dative case, according as the verb 
may require. The following are examples : — 

Ngafontsan geragata. He was hidden behind them. (Nga- 

fo = back, ntsa = their, n = 
locative case.) 

Tsuro kabu arasgiben lenge. I will go within six days. (Tsuro = 

beUy, kabu = day, arasgi = six, 
be = of , n = locative, lenge = 
(I) will go. 

TEMNE. 

The Temne language requires special mention, chiefly for the 
reason that particular prepositions admit of variations that are 
distinctly unusual. This part of speech is a true preposition in 
Temne when in its simple form, but when compound in its nature, 
or a prepositional phrase, it may become a postposition, though 
not necessarily. 

The possessive preposition '^ of " ia the one that requires special 
remark, as it is variable for euphony and other reasons. Its basis 
is the vowel " a," and a consonant is prefixed, forming a syllable 
to agree phonetically with the article, which, as has already been 
seen in the chapter on the article, is a necessary attachment to 
the noun in Temne. For instance, if the article is either " ra," 
" na," " ka," " tra," etc., the preposition takes an identical form. 
The few exceptions, or rather differences, are when " e," " i," 
" o," " u " are the article forms. The preposition then becomes 
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" ya " or " ye " to coirespond with " e " ; " ni " to conespond 
with " i " ; " wa," " wo," or even " ka," for " o " or " u." A 
yet further distinction exists in the matter of gender. '' Wa " is 
not used with human beings, only with animals or things ; and as 
certain classes of nouns take particular article prefixes, it is seen 
that the preposition must also have particular forms to correspond 
with the noun it accompanies. 

In this feature there is an interesting similarity to the preposi- 
tion " of," and *' of " alone, in Hausa. Hausa has not the system 
of classes of nouns that Temne has, but the distinction that is 
called masculine and feminine is not widely distant, and the idea 
of making the preposition '* of " vary with the class of noun it 
accompanies is present in both languages. 

The following are examples of the variation of this preposition : — 

A-retr ra ra-yan. The midday sun (lit., The sun of midday). 
Aron da ro-Malal. The way to Malal (lit., The way of to-Malal). 
0-sem wa ro-petr. A domestic animal (lit., An animal of the town). 

There is a feature in Temne that brings the language into line 
with Wolof . This is the change of vowel to indicate locality. In 
Wolof it is the article that submits to the change, but in Temne 
it is the preposition "in." The corresponding vowels in Wolof 
and Temne are as follows : — 

WoLOF. Temne. 

Nearness. i. a. 

Distance. e. o. 

Indefinite. u. u (the short sound of " u " in hut). 

The following are examples of its use : — 

Ra ka ka-petr = ra-petr. At the town (not far off and known). 
Ro ka ka-petr = ro-petr. At the town (far off but known). 
Ru kii kii-petr = ru-petr. At the town (not known). 
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" Ro ka," etc., it may be observed, is a pleonastic use of " in,'* 
both words having the same meaning. 

FULA. 

The preposition in Fula. requires but little observation. It is 
a true preposition as opposed to a postposition, though a few 
examples of the latter form can be met with. 

In this language is found, as in other languages of West Africa, 
a disposition to make use of one preposition in what is, from the 
European point of view, a ^«at variety of ways. The one that is 
chiefly so used is the preposition of place, '' e," which can either be 
used alone, or in combination with many other words to make com< 
pound prepositions. The following are a few examples of its uses : — 

E burure. In the bush. 

O wari ko hewi e mabbe. He killed many of them. 

Be woni e Timbo. They were from Timbo. 

E worbe guluje. About a thousand men. 

Examples of " e " in composition : — 

Wondude e. Together with. 

Wondude e maube Timbo fo. With the headmen of all Timbo. 
E bawa. Behind, in the absence of. 

E bawo lando jihadi kasata. In the absence of the king a holy 

war is not allowed. 

The common use of this preposition '' e '' rather recalls the 
common use of the locative case termination " n " in the Bomu 
language, and perhaps also to some extent the use of '' na " in 
Hausa. In Temne there is also a preposition in commoner use 
than others ; it is the one meaning '' of." 

There is also, in Fula, a particle '' ko," which can be used in a 
multitude of ways almost, and which in many of its uses is un- 
translatable in English, being used as a formative or intensitive 
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prefix. It can be substituted for the prepositions of place, *' nder." 
"ga," "e," "to," which may mean indifferently "at," "in," 
" to," etc., as " ko Makka," in Mecca. It can also be used 
meaning " of " in such a phrase as " ko kane," of gold ; and it can 
further be prefixed or suffixed to other prepositions, as " ko dou " 
or " dou ko," up therCy the last being an example of uncertainty 
of position. 

Some prepositions in English are not readily translatable into 
African languages as prepositions, but only in an indirect way. 
As an example of words of this nature may be quoted " like," in 
such a phrase as " like a spider " or " like him." " Like " is the 
modem form, it may be observed. The older and longer form was 
" like to." In Mende, to express this meaning a word is made use 
of that is also used both as an adverb and a conjunction. This 
is " kea,' the short form of " kina," and it may be rendered " when " 
(relative, not interrogative), "as," etc. "Like a spider ".is in 
Mende " kea silo na," which, translated literally, is " when spider 
there " or " as if spider there " ; " kea ngombu na," like fire. 

There are, of course, other ways of expressing the same idea, 
but they are more indirect. For instance, it can be said of two 
things that they are of the same family or relationship, but the 
use of " kea " is the shorter and more common way. 

In Hausa the word is " kama," which is a noun and means 
" Ukeness." " like a spider " is " kama-n-gisso." 

In Fula there is the same usage as in Hausa, as : — 

Masalu mako woni ko masalu His likeness is as the likeness of 
baba mako. his father (lit., Likeness his is 

(of) likeness (of) father his. 

There is, besides, what is apparently a use of the verb "to 
be," as : — 

Wona fello. As a mountain (lit.. It is a mountain). 
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There is very little similarity to be traced, on the whole, between 
the original prepositions of the many languages of West Africa — 
that is, of those that admit of no known etymology. This is probably 
due to the great variety of words from which they are derived, 
especially among the newer languages. The following few seem, 
however, to draw together languages of entirely different groups : — 



English. 


FULA. 


Hausa. 


SON( 


behind. 


bawa. 


baya. 




towards, to. 


ga. 


g»- 


ga- 


unto, until. 




har. 


har. 


with. 




da. 


nda. 


of. 




na. 





Bbbbsr. 



har. 



na. 



CHAPTER XV 

TiMB 

Of the two important factors in the development of human acti- 
vities, and, in consequence, of human speech also, that of time 
must have received later recognition than that of place, but has 
subsequently played a much greater part in the evolution of human 
speecn* 

For the purposes of this chapter, which entirely concerns back- 
ward negro nations, time need not necessarily be taken in the 
same sense as it is understood at the present day in a highly civil- 
ised community, where, in the rush of life, more attention is fixed 
on small and accurate divisions than is foimd in a simpler state 
of society. Indeed, the measure of the civilisation of a state of 
society is virtually indicated by the use of divisions of time ; and, 
following on this minute subdivision, there almost follows a ten- 
dency to neglect the longer periods, at least, in the current affairs 
of daily life. 

Some allusions have already been made in Chapter VIII. (on 
the verb) to the evolution in speech of time from the mental phases 
of desire and possession, the latter having been arrived at in turn 
as the result. of the necessary preliminary action, and the former 
being the impulse to the necessary action. In desire there is 
futurity, and in possession past time ; and the distinction of present 
time or action only exists as a neutral position or phase in the 
course of the traverse from the one to the other. From these 
states are evolved both point of time and relation of time. 

151 
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In Chapter VIII. it was shown that there is not one idea common 
to all mankind, much less all the tribes of West Africa, as to how 
these relations should be expi'essed. In any case, the first ideas 
must necessarily have been of a predicative nature. Generally 
speaking, on a neutral tense, which is still even in common use 
with the most civilised peoples of West Africa, and which repre- 
sents all there was of a verb before necessity brought in tense 
and mood conjugation, — on this neutral tense is grafted the future 
by the addition of some such word as " come " or " go " ; and in 
the past tense, the principal idea being '' possession," a form of 
a substantival nature is created. 

After the dawning intelligence of mankind had made these 
general differentiations, or possibly in the course of their making, 
there would have grown up a desire, the result of necessity, to fix 
points of time. 

The advance in human progress that was then and thereby 
originated was not only great : it may be described as little short of 
stupendous. Precision came in where hitherto there had been 
vague generalities. The new idea was like the crossing of a wide 
chasm. 

It is interesting to remember that even at the present day there 
are persons, and not a few, living a civilised life, into whom it is 
impossible by any means to implant a conception of time. They 
are probably surrounded by others whose whole life is governed, 
down to its minutest detail, by the important factor of time, and 
have near them no one of similar mental atavism to themselves. 
Such persons form interesting subjects for a comparative study 
of primitive man. In a state of society in which all the members 
of a community are in this state of indifference as to time, it re- 
quires no great effort of the imagination to perceive the greatness 
of the genius of that first person who was inspired with even a 
slight desire to show precision, even if, as it undoubtedly was, it 
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was forced upon him by circumstances beyond his control. To set 
going the gradual recognition of time in the human mind, and 
subsequently to express it in speech, required a moving impulse. 
What gave the first start can have been nothing else than the 
seasons — the same impulse that causes birds and animals to migrate 
to their breeding- or feeding-groimds. The undeveloped man must, 
however, have long perceived these changes before with growing 
intelligence came their recognition in speech. 

The idea, once originated in the human mind, was followed by 
development. It may have been of rapid growth ; more likely 
it was extremely slow. Even at the present day, so little progress 
is shown by some portions of the human race that, to a civilised 
nation, their most necessary expressions of time seem vague and 
uncertain. Indeed, it almost seems impossible to make with any 
accuracy a statement in which there is an element of time. In 
regard to place, on the other hand, finality of expression is soon 
reached, and from a linguistic point of view is perfectly simple in 
comparison with the attributes of time. 

This chapter is for the purpose of tracing the derivation or 
etymology of expressions of time. Some of these words are Ukely 
to be very ancient. Their derivation is, therefore, a matter of the 
greatest difficulty; and in regard to etymologies in general it is 
impossible to arrive at a satisfactory solution unless a language 
has been very minutely studied. Nevertheless, one language wiU 
often afford the key to another. 

The recognition of the seasons of the year may be assumed, 
with a certain amount of reasonableness, to be the first step in 
the naming of points of time. For greater exactitude smaller 
divisions have to be adopted, one by one, as civilisation advances, 
with which advance it becomes more and more apparent that it 
. is unsatisfactory to be able only to approximate to within a few 
days. If nothing else resulted, there would at least be the pheno- 
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menon, at the present day, of trains being missed. Indeed, the 
construction of a railway, with the subsequent inauguration of a 
train service through a hitherto completely wild or primitive 
people, affords material of the greatest interest for the study of 
the development, if not almost the origin, of the idea of time in 
the human mind. 

The names given to the seasons have depended primarily on 
natural phenomena. The monsoons in the Indian Ocean, the 
trade winds in the Atlantic Ocean, the breaking of the ice in ex- 
treme northern latitudes, the harmattan wind south of the Sahara 
Desert, the break of the rains in the same region, are all self-evident 
points of time, and indicate the advent of new atmospheric con- 
ditions to which names are given. 

These names are, however, very general, and cover a certain 
more or less long period of time. All tribes have made subdivi- 
sions, undoubtedly at early epochs, and these subdivisions are 
based on the way in which these natural phenomena affect their 
material prosperity. The names given to these seasonal sub- 
divisions vary with the occupation of the tribe ; and where there 
is no meaning to the names, they are probably remnants of an 
older form of the language. If the tribe has moved from its 
ancient habitat into a country with rather different cUmatic 
conditions, the presumption is that new terms would be in- 
vented, rather than an attempt made to adjust the old names 
to new conditions. The latter could only occur if the names were 
bound up with some religious observance. The extent of this in 
West Africa, which is noticeable only in the smaller divisions of 
time, will be apparent in the course of this chapter. From the 
etymologies of the broader divisions of time, it will be evident 
that the common practice is to coin new descriptive terms when- 
ever necessary! 

In West Africa, owing to some variety of the climate, there is a 
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multiplicity of names, and the translation of the name of a portion 
of the year, as checked by the European calendar, in one language 
may apply to a somewhat different part of the year in another 
language. For, it may be observed, as a single instance, the rains 
begin in di£ferent months in the far interior from what they do 
on the coast. 

On the whole, it may be said that the first series of names were 
given to natural features beyond man's control; the second to 
those within his influence — ^that is, farming times, etc. 

A brief examination will now be made of the various terms 
used to express the seasons. The first language studied will be 
Mende. 

First of all, the year, recognised by the succession of rains and 
dries, is divided, accordingly, into two principal seasons. The 
word for "year" is "fo," which is barely distinguishable, except 
for having a slightly shorter sound, from the word for " sun " or 
" day," " fo " or " folo." The words are " hama " for " the wet 
season," and " ngevo " (= ngelevo) for " the dry season." " Ha- 
ma " may possibly be derived firom " hala," " first," with " ma," a 
common substantival constructive particle. " L," being a weak 
letter in Mende, is very commonly elided. The idea would, there- 
fore, seem to be that with the coming of the rain there is a new 
beginning to all things. " Ngelevo " seems to be equal to " clear 
shining," when the sky is unclouded in the continuous absence of 
rain, since " ngele " means *' heaven " or " sky," and " vo " is a 
verb " to shine." 

Subordinate to these distinctions, there is a fairly long list of 
others used as intermediate gradations. Bice is the principal food 
supply of the Mende nation, and these gradations are the names 
given to the various processes necessary in the production of the 
crop. That all these terms are perfectly intelligible in the present 
form of the language, indicates one of two things — either that rice 
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has of comparatively recent times come to be the staple article of 
food, or that the language is a very modem one. Some of these 
terms are : — 



Po-kpwele. 
Moto-kpwele. 
Nduwe-kpwele. 
Ndoka-wai-kpwele. 



Mba-wu-kpwele. 
Wugbia kpwele. 
Mba-le-kpwele. 



Bush-cutting time. 

Burning time. 

Clearing time (for small bush). 

Clearing time for big bush (ndoka = the 
clearing the bush preparatory to fell- 
ing the trees). 

Bice-planting time (mba = rice). 

Weeding time (wugbia = pull up). 

Bice-cutting time (le = lewe = cut). 



Among the Malinke the seasons are : — 



Fu da, or, Fu b5 da. 



Tara, or tilima. 
Sadyikuna. 
Sama, Samanya. 



The beginning of the good season, the time 
of the cool nights (November to 
February). 

Time of the great heat (March to May). 

The beginning of the rains (May and June). 

The great rains (July to September). 



As to the etymology of these words, " fu " means " a covering " 
or " the bark of a tree," and " bo " means " to remove." " Da " 
seems to mean " to manufacture " or " make." There therefore 
seems to be some connection between the season of the chilly nights 
with the collection and preparation of fibre for cloth as a covering. 
" Tilima " is derived from " tili," the sun, and " ma," a locative 
postposition, the meaning being, therefore, " in the sun." " Sa- 
dyi-kuna " is literally " sky-water-beginning," which is self-evident. 
'* Sama," or ** samania," seems to be the Arabic " sama," ?ieaven, 
but the precise appUcation is difficult to perceive. 
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Songhay has " fufu," the cold season ; " koron," heaty the hot 
season ; " keidia," the rainy season ; and intermediate between 
" keidia " and " fufu » is " fatafata." 

In Hausa the seasons are distinguished as follows : — 

Funturu, or lokachi-n-dari. The cold season, beginning at 
the end of December, the season of the harmattan wind. 
" Lokachi-n-dari " is Uterally " the season of cold." 
" Fmitmoi " probably has some connection with " funtu," 
naked — i.e., the feeling when naked. 

Bani. The hot season after the conclusion of the harmattan, 
beginning about March. The name is probably con- 
nected with " rana," sun. 

Bazara, or basara. The hottest part of the dry season, just 
as the rains are beginning; the tornado season — i.e., 
about April and May. Compare Arabic " basar," re- 
freshing rain. 

Damana. The wet season (June, July, and August). 

Agazere, agajere. The hot season at the end of the rains — 
i.e., September and October. There may be some 
connection with the word " gajere," short. 

Kaka. The harvest season — i.e., October and November. 

In Gbari the seasons are recognised much the same as they are 
by the Hausas, but the names given are in their own language, 
which has been so little studied that etymologies would be rather 
premature : — 

Sussa, or sechi-sechi. The cold season, beginning in De- 
cember ; the time of the harmattan. 
Makere. Hot and dry season, beginning about March. 
Agmamma. Hottest part of the dry season, April 

and May. 
Vyi inko. Wet season, June to August. 
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Kawu. A break of ten days in the wet season. 

Sa impyehi, or sa gbe impyehi. The hot month at the end 

of the rains, about September or October. " Sa " =? 

" season " or " time," and *' impyehi " means *' sun." 
Ussa. Harvest season, about November. 

The foregoing furnish examples of the naming of the periods of 
the year in various parts of West Africa. As can be seen, they are 
not strictly fixed by a calendar, or corrected by the xising of certain 
constellations. On the contrary, they are variable according as 
a given season begins punctually or falls late ; and, it may be 
observed, one year often varies very much from another in West 
Africa when compared with the European calendar. 

Some nations which have accepted Islam, among them Fula and 
Hausa, name the months according to the Mohammedan calendar. 
Others use a translation. Most of the pagan tribes do not seem 
to have named the months at all. They do not recognise them 
for computation of time, except for the present month, the past 
month (the dead moon), and the next month. Instead, they 
depend on the various seasons of the year. There are, nevertheless, 
a few tribes which, while having names for the months, use them 
very little, and most persons in the tribe cannot repeat them 
correctly. This is actually so among the Mendes. 

MONTH. 
There are four nations, all close together, which divide the year 
into twelve parts, and give to each month a name. They are 
Vai, Mende, BuUom, and Temne. The names for some of the 
months in Mende and Vai are related, but those in Temne are 
quite different from those in Mende or Vai. Several in Temne are 
the same as in BuUom. The names are of local invention, but they 
are not all readily explicable in the modem form of the language. 
The meanings of the corresponding months are also not all the 
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same in the different languages. The only uniform idea in all of 
them is the fact that the year divides into twelve parts, which 
more or less correspond with the moons. As, however, there are 
thirteen lunar months in the year, it is obvious that the duo- 
decimal division is not indigenous. Had the division of the year 
into months been due to local invention and observation, thirteen 
months would have I'eceived names. The origin of this division 
of the year into twelve parts is therefore undoubtedly foreign ; 
and when it was introduced it affected several tribes widely sepa- 
rated linguistically and all bordering on one another. 

In former times — that is, when the Melle Empire was at its 
greatest — ^the Mandingo tribes were largely Mohammedan by re- 
ligion, having been early converted from paganism. In later years, 
probably due to the poUtical collapse of that empire, and owing 
to the religion not being very firmly rooted, these tribes relapsed 
to paganism, all except the Soninke. It is only in quite the last 
few years — ^that is, during the last half-century — that the Moham- 
medan religion is being reintroduced. 

The possibihty, if not the probability, is, therefore, that the 
division of the year into twelve months is due to ancient Moham- 
medan influence, for Mende and Vai are both connected with 
Mandingo. Were it due to modem Mohammedan influence, the 
Arabic names would be in use, as they are among those nations 
that have always held to that religion. 

To the possibility that the division is of European origin 
may be opposed the fact that there were only slave depots in this 
region until little more than a century ago. The European influ- 
ence on the local languages was infinitesimal, and only appUed to 
the names of foreign things. Had a system of months been origi- 
nated owing to the necessity of fixing dates for the arrival of slave 
cargoes from the interior, it is more likely that the European names 
would be adopted rather than names invented simultaneously by 
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several difiFerent nations, at the word of command as it were. At 
the present day, the European names of the months are, of course, 
of necessity coming into common use, together with the whole 
calendar, and any indigenous reckoning that may exist has a 
tendency to give way to the foreign mode of reckoning. 

The probability therefore is that these indigenous names of 
months are due to ancient contact with the more civilised nations 
of the Soudan to the northward. Indeed, there is even the possi- 
bility that the origin of this division of the year may date from 
pre-Mohammedan times. 

In the following lists the explanation is given wherever possible. 

The following are, according to Schlenker,*^ the names of the 
months in Temne, with their meanings. These relate to agri- 
cultural occupations, for the most part. 

1. '' Polpol " has its name from the crackling noise which is 
caused by burning the grassiield, which is done in this month, 
and which gives a short-lived flame with a noise resembling the 
sound of " polpol." Part of December and January. 

" Wolwol." This name, which is also given to this month, is 
taken from the noise which is caused by the fall of dry leaves 
from trees, as blown of! by the harmattan wind, which also occurs 
in this month. 

2. " Bankele," from " ban," be hot. The remaining letters, 
" kele," seem to be merely expletive. This month is called so 
because all is very dry during the same, being about the middle 
of the dry season, and therefore very hot. 

3. " Gbapron," from " gbap," go aside, keep on the aide of, and 
from " r'oh," roady denoting " keep on the side of the road," because 
it is very hot to walk in the middle of it with bare feet during 
this month ; but at the side of it it is not so, it being grassy 
there. 

 " Temne.Giammar," 1864, pp. 41^-4. 
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4. "Bafu" is compounded of "ba," have, and **fu," new, 
and this month is so called because they begin to plant rice this 
month. 

5. " Yantomi " or ** Yantomi," from " yantme," drop off, as 
over*ripe fruit does in this month. Hence its name. 

6. " Wofe," from " wofi," take off the top, or " heap from a dry 
measure " (as of rice in a bowl when measuring it), which is done 
in this month, rice being scarce now, it being the time when rice 
is planted ; from which this month has its name. 

7. ** An' of a-bana " (literally, " the great month "), so called 
because they are now planting rice generally, which is the prin- 
cipal article of food cultivated by the Temnes. Every one attends 
to his farms. 

8. " Paya," from " a-paya," sickriess of an epidemical character. 
And this month is called so because it is a particularly unhealthy one. 

9. *' Gbotko," from " gbotgbot," fall in great single drops, as is 
the case with the rain in this month, whence it takes its name. 
" Ko " seems to be a mere expletive particle, unless it be the verb 
*' ko," go, intimating that the heavy rains are about to cease. 

10. " Mufar," from " mufar," be mouldy. It is called so be- 
cause things are apt to get mouldy in this month, in consequence 
of the great dampness of the season. 

" Sakoma," from *' sa koma," we are related. And this name 
this month has from the circumstance that if pne during this month 
comes to another who has new rice or other victuals, the latter 
gives him of it, considering him, as it were, his relation on such 
an occasion. ' It is generally a month of scarcity, as new rice is 
still a rarity. 

11. " Tarokane," from " ta," yet, and " rokane," reap together, 
or also '' reap for oneself." This month is called so because rice 
is reaped during this month, and there is great plenty now, every 
one being able to reap for himself. 

VOL. n. L 
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12. " Tranantia," from " tra," to, and " nantia," picJc up, coUecl. 
This name the month has because much of the rice, which is left 
standing to this time, falls out, being over-ripe, and must be picked 
up from the ground, instead of being cut from the stalk. 

According to Schlenker, the Temne months are lunar months, 
and the Temne make up the deficiency by inserting after the lapse 
of some years another month to keep the seasons of the year in 
accordance with the names of the months as much as possible. 
Schlenker seemed to think this the more probable, as they have 
two names for two of the months of the year — ^namely, for January 
and October. 

It would be interesting to know whether Schlenker made this 
statement from personal knowledge of ascertained facts, or had 
in his mind the Arabian calendar. He certainly had in his mind 
a precise written calendar. In any case, the possibility is that 
his mind was working in the wrong direction. There is, of course, no 
written indigenous calendar among the Temne, or, at least, there 
was not until they came in contact with civilisation in recent times. 
Further, the months are not much used by name ; nor is there 
any need for accuracy with the Temne any more than with other 
uncivilised tribes. A tolerable approximation is all that is neces- 
sary. The first sighting of the new moon, say, after the harmattan 
wind had been first clearly distinguished, the date of which would be 
variable, would indicate the name of the month to be used. The 
guiding principle is the season, and the naming or recognition of 
the month is quite a secondary consideration. As the seasons 
are often upset, the arrival of a given named month might be 
easily .x>ostponed. In such a way is accounted for the following 
wording : " an-lgko na polpgl na bek," lite lime of January has 
arrived. 

For general purposes the Temne, like the Mende, divide the year 
into the dry season (November to May) and the rainy season (June 
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to October). Incidentally it may be observed that in some parts 
of West Africa an appropriate division would be the rainy season 
and the wet season, so abundant is the rainfall. 

In BuUom, Nylander gives the months as " Welwel," " Bank- 
lele," " Gbakrun," " Yanthimii," " Wufei," " Epang i bomuA," 
"Gbutha," "Mufru," "Shakumo," "Thanantia," " Tharokonei," 
'' Papiil." Several of these names are the same as in Temne ; and, 
as Mylander wrote in the year 1814, any invention of the names 
of the months was certainly anterior to that date. 

In Malinke there are, again, twelve nominally lunar months, but, 
excepting two or three, the names are scarcely known but by some 
few old men. They are as follows : — 

1. Dd ba makono. Dance big wait. 

2. D5 ba. Dance big. 

3. Dd ba nokhola. Dance big following. 

4. Anola fula nyokhd. 

6. Aradyaba makono. Aradyaba wait. 

6. Aradyaba, or dyo karu. Aradyaba, or month of the slave. 

7. Sun karu makono. Fast month wait. 

8. Sun karu. Fast month. 

9. Sali karu. Feast month. 

10. D5 kin makono. Dance little wait. '' Kin " seems to be 

a word of Songhay origin. 

11. Do km. Dance little. 

12. Dyo bete. Slave good. 

In Songhay the Arabic months are followed with an alternative 
native version : — 

Moharrem. Dedo. 

Safar. Dedo keina (little dedo). 
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Bebi lawel. 
Rebi ettani. 
Jumada lula. 

Jumada ettania. 

Rejeb. 

Shaban. 

Ramdhan. 

Shuwal. 

DiU kada. 

Dul hidja. 



Almudu. 

Almudu keina. 

Almudu keina a hinkante (= second littlo 

almudu). 
Kodaer. 
Errejeb. 
Chekomio. 

Haume (= shut mouth — i.e., fast). 
Fer-me (= open mouth — i.e., feast). 
Hinanjan (= rest). 
Chibsi. 



List of Months 

1. Duru-karo kerema, the great haze 

month, or kima-karo kerema, 
the great cold month, because 
then the hazy and cool harmat- 
tan winds have fully set in. 
Corresponding to 

2. Banda-buru. 

3. Vo, or Vauo. 

4. Furu. 
6. Goru. 

6. Gbero-karo, or Gberewo-karo. 

7. Narua. 

8. Kondere. 

9. Sara. 

10. Garu, or Garuro. 

11. Bo, or ken-gbato-bororo-karo 

(lit., foot - track - in - the - 
ground-leaving month, it being 
the first month after the rains. 



IN Vai 



January. 
February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 
September. 

October. 



November. 
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12. Duru-karo doma — i.e., little haze 




month; or Kima-karo doma, 




— ».«., the little cold month, 


be- 




cauAe then the hazy and cool 




harmattan 


begins to blow. 


December. 


t 




Note. — Kaix) = 


moon, month. 




In Mende the months are : — 






Pegbe. 


January. 


Nanoi. 


July. 


Vui. 


February. 


Dawi. 


August. 


Nyaha woli. 


March. 


Sai. 


September. 


Bund. 


April. 


Galui. 


October. 


GoU. 


May. 


Lubuyalui. 


November. 


Cheje. 


June. 


Pondoi. 


December. 



Note. — ^Ngalu = moon, month. 

WEEK. 

The week is a division of time that was unknown primitively. 
Under Christian and Mohammedan influences it has, however, 
necessarily become a permanent institution, and the days are 
named according to the religion of the user. In Hausa, Fula, 
Mandingo, Songhay, Temne, etc., the names of the days of the 
week axe the Arabic names, but varyingly corrupted, as may be 
seen from the following two examples: — 



Sunday. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 



Hausa. 
(ran') lahadi. 
latini. 
talata. 
laraba. 
alhamis. 

al jimua, or al jimma. 
assabit, or assubat. 



SONQHAY. 

alhalddi (han). 

attini. 

attalata. 

alarba. 

alkamis. 

aldjema. 

Assebdu. 
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several different nations, at the word of command as it were. At 
the present day, the European names of the months are, of course, 
of necessity coming into common use, together with the whole 
calendar, and any indigenous reckoning that may exist has a 
tendency to give way to the foreign mode of reckoning. 

The probability therefore is that these indigenous names of 
months are due to ancient contact with the more civilised nations 
of the Soudan to the northward. Indeed, there is even the possi- 
bility that the origin of this division of the year may date from 
pre-Mohammedan times. 

In the following lists the explanation is given wherever possible. 

The following are, according to Schlenker,* the names of the 
months in Temne, with their meanings. These relate to agri- 
cultural occupations, for the most part. 

1. '' Polpol " has its name from the crackling noise which is 
caused by burning the grassfield, which is done in this month, 
and which gives a short-lived flame with a noise resembling the 
sound of " polpol." Part of December and January. 

*' Wolwol." This name, which is also given to this month, is 
taken from the noise which is caused by the fall of dry leaves 
from trees, as blown off by the harmattan wind, which also occurs 
in this month. 

2. " Bankele," from " ban," be hot. The remaining letters, 
" kele," seem to be merely expletive. This month is called so 
because all is very dry during the same, being about the middle 
of the dry season, and therefore very hot. 

3. " Gbaproh," from " gbap," go aside, keep on the aide of, and 

from *' r'oh," road, denoting *' keep on the side of the road," because 

it is very hot to walk in the middle of it with bare feet during 

this month ; but at the side of it it is not so, it being grassy 

there. 

 » Temne^Grammar," 1864. pp. 412-4. 
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4. "Bafu" is compounded of " ba," have, and "fu," new, 
and this month is so called because they begin to plant rice this 
month. 

6. " Yantomi " or " Yantomi," from " yantme," drop off, as 
over-ripe fruit does in this month. Hence its name. 

6. " Wofe," from " wofi," take off the top, or " heap from a dry 
measure " (as of rice in a bowl when measuring it), which is done 
in this month, rice being scarce now, it being the time when rice 
is planted ; from which this month has its name. 

7. " Ah' of a-bana " (literally, " the great month "), so called 
because they are now planting rice generally, which is the prin- 
cipal article of food cultivated by the Temnes. Every one attends 
to his farms. 

8. " Paya," from " a-paya," sickness of an epidemical character. 
And this month is called so because it is a particularly unhealthy one. 

9. " Gbotko," from " gbotgbot," fall in great single drops, as is 
the case with the rain in this month, whence it takes its name. 
*' Ko " seems to be a mere expletive particle, unless it be the verb 
** ko," go, intimating that the heavy rains are about to cease. 

10. '' Mufar," from '' mufar," he motUdy. It is called so be- 
cause things are apt to get mouldy in this month, in consequence 
of the great dampness of the season. 

'' Sakoma," from " sa koma," toe are related. And this name 
this month has from the circumstance that if pne during this month 
comes to another who has new rice or other victuals, the latter 
gives him of it, considering him, as it were, his relation on such 
an occasion. ' It is generally a month of scarcity, as new rice is 
still a rarity. 

11. " Tarokane," from " ta," yet, and " rokane," reap togeAer, 
or also '' reap for oneself." This month is called so because rice 
is reaped during this month, and there is great plenty now, every 
one being able to reap for himself. 

VOL. n. L 
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12. " Tranantia," from " tra," to, and " nantia/' pick up, coUeci. 
This name the month has because much of the rice, which is left 
standing to this time, falls out, being over-ripe, and must be picked 
up from the ground, instead of being cut from the stalk. 

According to Schlenker, the Tenme months are lunar months, 
and the Temne make up the deficiency by inserting after the lapse 
of some years another month to keep the seasons of the year in 
accordance with the names of the months as much as possible. 
Schlenker seemed to think this the more probable, as they have 
two names for two of the months of the year — ^namely, for January 
and October. 

It would be interesting to know whether Schlenker made this 
statement from personal knowledge of ascertained facts, or had 
in his mind the Arabian calendar. He certainly had in his mind 
a precise written calendar. In any case, the possibility is that 
his mind was working in the wrong direction. There is, of course, no 
written indigenous calendar among the Temne, or, at least, there 
was not until they came in contact with civilisation in recent times. 
Further, the months are not much used by name; nor is there 
any need for accuracy with the Temne any more than with other 
uncivilised tribes. A tolerable approximation is all that is neces- 
sary. The first sighting of the new moon, say, after the harmattan 
wind had been first clearly distinguished, the date of which would be 
variable, would indicate the name of the month to be used. The 
guiding principle is the season, and the naming or recognition of 
the month is quite a secondary consideration. As the seasons 
are often upset, the arrival of a given named month might be 
easily .postponed. In such a way is accounted for the following 
wording : *' an-lokg na polpgl na bek," the time of January has 
arrived. 

For general purposes the Temne, Uke the Mende, divide the year 
into the dry season (November to May) and the rainy season (June 
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to October). Incidentally it may be observed that in some parts 
of West Africa an appropriate division would be the rainy season 
and the wet season, so abundant is the rainfall. 

In BuUom, Nylander gives the months as " Welwel," " Bank- 
lele," " Gbakrun," " Yanthimii," " Wufei," " Epang i bomiin," 
"Gbutha," "Mufru," "Shakumo," "Thanantia," " Tharokonei," 
*' Papiil." Several of these names axe the same as in Temne ; and, 
as Nylander wrote in the year 1814, any invention of the names 
of the months was certainly anterior to that date. 

In Malinke there are, again, twelve nominally lunar months, but, 
excepting two or three, the names are scarcely known but by some 
few old men. They are as follows : — 

1. D5 ba makono. Dance big wait. 

2. D5 ba. Dance big. 

3. Do ba nokhola. Dance big following. 

4. Anola fula nyokho. 

5. Aradyaba makono. Aradyaba wait. 

6. Aradyaba, or dy6 karu. Aradyaba, or month of the slave. 

7. Sun karu makono. Fast month wait. 

8. Sun karu. Fast month. 

9. Sali karu. Feast month. 

10. Do kin makono. Dance little wait. " Kin " seems to be 

a word of Songhay origin. 

11. Do kin. Dance Uttle. 

12. Dyo bete. Slave good. 

In Songhay the Arabic months are followed with an alternative 
native version : — 

Moharrem. Dedo. 

Safar. Dedo keina (little dedo). 
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Bebi lawel. 
Rebi ettani. 
Jumada lula. 

Jumada ettania. 

Bejeb. 

Shaban. 

Ramdhan. 

Shuwal. 

Dill kada. 

Dul hidja. 



Almudu. 

Almudu keina. 

Almudu keina a hinkante (= second little 

almudu). 
Kodaer. 
Errejeb. 
Chekonno. 

Haume (= shut mouth — i.e., fast), 
Fer-me (= open mouth — i,e.y feast). 
Hinanjan (= rest). 
Chibsi. 



List of Months 

L Duru-karo kerema, the great haze 
month, or kima-karo kerema, 
the great cold month, because 
then the hazy and cool harmat- 
tan winds have fully set in. 
Corresponding to 

2. Banda-buru. 

3. Vg, or Vauo. 

4. Furu. 

5. Goru. 

6. Gbero-karo, or Gberewo-karo. 

7. Narua. 

8. Kondere. 

9. Sara. 

10. Garu, or Garuro. 

11. Bo, or ken-gbato-bororo-karo 

(lit., foot - track - in - the - 
ground-leaving month, it being 
the first month after the rains. 



IN Vat 



January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 
September. 

October. 



November. 



TIME 
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12. Duru-karo doma — i.e., little haze 
month; or Kima-karo doma, 
— I.e., the little cold month, be- 
cause then the hazy and cool 
hannattan begins to blow. 



December. 



Note, — ^Kaix) = moon, month. 



In Mende the months are : — 



Pegbe. 

Vui. 

Nyaha wgli. 

Burui. 

GoU. 

Cheje. 



January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 



Manoi. 

Dawi. 

Sai. 

Galui. 

Lubuyalui. 

Pondpi. 



July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 



Note, — ^Ngalu = moon, month. 



WEEK. 

The week is a division of time that was unknown primitively. 
Under Christian and Mohammedan influences it has, however, 
necessarily become a permanent institution, and the days are 
named according to the religion of the user. In Hausa, Fula, 
Mandingo, Songhay, Temne, etc., the names of the days of the 
week are the Arabic names, but var3dngly corrupted, as may be 
seen from the following two examples : — 



Sunday. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 



Hausa. 
(ran') lahadi. 
latini. 
talata. 
laraba. 
alhamis. 

al jimua, or al jimma. 
assabit, or assubat. 



Songhay. 

alhalddi (han). 

attini. 

attalata. 

alarba. 

alkamis. 

aldjema. 

Assebdu. 
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The words for " day "— " rana " in Hausa, and "han" in 
Songhay — ^are usually joined to the Arabic names. 

In Mende there is no word for " week," nor for the days of the 
week, though Mohammedan influence has caused the partial recog- 
nition of some few of the Arabic names. Strangely enough, they 
seem to be misused, for the name appUed to Sunday is *' tene," 
which is clearly derived from the Arabic for Monday. This is 
interesting as showing a very ancient Mohammedan connection 
before the tribe — or, at least, that portion of Mandingo origin — 
relapsed to paganism, when the original names became forgotten 
and misused. However, at the present day, it is the English 
calendar that is coming into use to supersede the less precise 
native mode of reckoning. 

A more remarkable feature still, in the very centre of the coast- 
line of West Africa, is that, in the languages and dialects of the 
Twi group, in Efe, and in Ga, the week is a recognised division 
of time, and is divided into seven days. Each day has a name, 
and they are made use of in naming children according to the 
day on which they are bom; and between the day of the 
week and the personal name there is some etymological 
connection. 

The origin of these names for the days of the week is unknown, 
but a seven-day division is remarkable, and it is possible that it 
owes its origin to some very ancient European or Asiatic influence. 
That it is ancient may perhaps receive some support from the 
name of the chief whom the Portuguese found at Elmina when 
they landed in 1482. It was, as given by Portuguese writers, 
Camaran9a, which in all probability is meant for Kwamina 
(or Kwami) Ansa ; and " Kwamina " is connected with Saturday. 
This mere fact does not, after all, amount to much, because 
the names may have been in existence first, and a seven-day 
week adjusted to them ; but, even if so, it requires some explana- 
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tion why the adjustment should run on these lines, which are 
somewhat unnatural. 

The complete list of names with days of the week in Twi is as 
follows : — 



Masculinb. 


FEMmiNB. 


Day. 


English. 


Kwasi. 


Akosua. 


Kwasida. 


Sunday. 


Kwadwo. 


Adwowa. 


Dwoda. 


Monday. 


Kwabena. 


Abena. 


Benada. 


Tuesday. 


Kwaku. 


Akua. 


Wukuda. 


Wednesday. 


Yaw. 


Ya. 


Yaw'da. 


Thursday. 


Kofi. 


Afua. 


Fida. 


Friday. 


Kwame. 


Amma. 


Memeneda. 


Saturday. 



Some of these names are more widely known in the Fanti 
dialect, as follows : Kwesi, Kudjo, Kobina, Kweku, Kwg, Kofi, 
Kwamina; and females — ^Akosua, Ajua, Abraba, Ekua, A'ba, 
Efua, Am'ma. 

In Efe the days of the week are almost the same as they are 
in Twi, which, considering the differences in the languages, is 
distinctly remarkable, and seems to confirm their foreign origin. 
They are : Kwasida, Dzoda, Brada, Kuda, Yawoda, Fida, Memleda ; 
and personal names similarly depend upon them. 

DAY. 

The parts of the day commonly receive names, broad distinctions 
being observed amongst pagan and less civilised tribes, elaborate 
distinctions amongst those that have adopted Mohammedanism. 

In Hausa the day is very minutely subdivided. 



Jijifi. 

Kiran salla nafari. 

^Assuba. 
Gari ya waye. 
Sasafe. 



The first glimmer of light, just before dawn. 
The call to the first prayer (kira = call, 
n(a) = of, salla = prayer, nafari = first). 
Dawn. 

Dawn (town it woke). 
Very early morning. • - 
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♦Safe. 

Hantsi. 

Walaha. 

Rana. 

Rana tsaka. 

Zowall. 
*Azuhur. 
♦Laasar. 

♦Maguriba. 

Mareche. 
♦Idsha. 

Faduar rana. 



Dere. 
Tsakan dere. 



Morning generally (not forenoon). 

Two hours after dawn. 

About 10 A.M. 

Daytime (used generally). 

Midday (tsaka = middle, between). 

lime soon after midday. 

About 2 P.M. 

Late afternoon, 4 to 6 p.m. 

Just before sunset. 

Ditto. 

After sunset, about 7 p.m. 

Sunset (fadua = falling, r = n = na = of , 

rana = sun). 
Night. 

Middle of the night. 

Those marked (*) are corruptions of the Arabic, and only come 
in with the religious requirements of prayer. The word for " sleep," 
'* kwana," is used to denote a day of twenty-four hours, as it does 
in a great many other West African languages. 

The division of the day in Malinke is as follows. The etymology 
of the names is, as a rule, quite simple : — 

Dutun kasi tuma. Cock-crow-time. 

Very early morning (sokho = break, ma is a 

locative postposition, dyuna = early ; su = 

night, bakho = everywhere — i,e,, daylight 

is still absent). 
Earth-fatigue-opening — ^t.e., beginning of the 

day's work. 
Break-change-opening — i.e., break of the half- 

Ught. 
Ray-come out-time. 



Sokho ma dyuna, 
or Subakho. 



Dugu segenda. 



Sokho yelenda. 



Sini bo tuma. 
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Misi la-bo tuma. 
Sini dyedye. 
TUi. 

Till sin-kun. 

Salifana. 

Lakhasara. 
Till Buma. 
Fitirida. 

Su kuto. 



Sima dumu tuma. 
Sumun tuma. 
Dugu tala. 



Cow-drive out-time, 7 to 8 a.m. 

Bay diffusion, 9 a.m. 

Sun ; the day (daylight generally), and more 

particularly 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Midday (Ut., sun-foot-top — i.e., sun at the 

zenith from the head to the feet). 
At the moment of prayer, 2 p.m. (of Arabic 

origin). 
Prayer time, 3 p.m. (of Arabic origin). 
Sun fresh — ».e., less hot (5 p.m.). 
Just after sunset. (Fitiri is of Arabic origin ; 

da = mouth, opening.) 
Night ckrrived (su = night ; ku = a situation 

or action, a word not easily translated ; 

to = in). 
Food-eat-time, 8 p.m. 
Small-talk-time, after food. 
Night divide, midnight. 



There are in very many of these languages names or expres- 
sions for the last few days past and those immediately ahead. 
Before the introduction of names of days of the week, the naming 
of the days nearest to '' to-day " would seem to be somewhat 
of a necessity, or, at least, a very great advantage. With Deistic 
religion observances recur at intervals of every few dajrs ; as a 
matter of fact, the cycle is seven days. A record has, therefore, 
necessarily to be kept. On the other hand, paganism has rarely, 
perhaps never, been known to have frequently recurring festivals. 
For instance, in ancient Rome there was no week ; only the month 
was recognised. 

Referring to Hausa, it is seen that the days have distinctive 
names as far as the fifth day to come. These names are undoubtedly 
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pre-Mohammedan, and are sufficiently ancient to render the examina- 
tion of their etymology a matter of great difficulty. In fact, 
nothing suggests itself. 

As to the names for " yesterday " and " to-morrow," they all 
seem very ancient in all the languages which the author has ex- 
amined in regard to them. Possibly they are traceable to such 
expressions as the ''gone-sun," the ''coming sun"; but if so, 
none of the languages given below show traces of it, except, })er- 
haps, Mende, in which language an attempt will be made later 
in this chapter to explain the etymology of " to-morrow." 

In the following table are given, in a few languages selected 
from different parts of West Africa, the names of the current days 
with etymology or derivation where possible. 





HAU»iV. 


SONOHAY. 


Temnb. 


Mende. 


3. Day before 
yesterday. 


shekaran jia. 


bifo. 




gbengeme-ndamboai, 
gbenge wekeL 


2. Yesterday. 


• • 

jia. 


bi, chichi. 


dis. 


gbengeme. 


1. To-day. 


yao. 


ban wo, hon. 


nan, nanan. 


ha. 


2. To-morrow. 


gobe. 


suba. 


nina. 


sina. 


3. Day after 
to-morrow. 


jibi. 


suba-si. 


ransokon. 


sina woma. 


4. Fourth day. 


gata. 




takari. 




5. Fifth day. 


chita. 




doren. 






Malinke. 


Ibo. 


Ga. 


FULA. 


3. Day before 
yesterday. 


kunu ko. 


tabuato. 


nmeno dshi 
gbi ete. 


he ji konya. 


2. Yesterday. 


kunu. 


n3rafuru, 
uyafu. 


nye. 


kenya. 


1. To-day. 


bi. 


taita, ta. 


fiinene. 


hande. 


2. To-morrow. 


siiii. 


echi,echinine. 


wo. 


jahango. 


3. Day after 
to-morrow. 


sini kende. 


nwannechi. 


woae. 


fabiti, or jahango 
fabiti. 


4. Fourth day. 


sini kcnde ko. 




gbi ni dshi 
gbi edwhe. 




6. Fifth day. 


sini kende ko 
ba. 




gbi ni dshi 
gbi enQmo. 
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Shekaranjia. 



Yao. 



Bi-fo. 

Han-wo. 

Suba. 

Suba-si. 



Ra-sokon. 



Gbenge-wekei. 



Sina woma. 



Kunu ko. 
Kudu ko ba. 

Sini. 



Derivations. 

Hausa. 

This may be broken up into " shi-kara-n- 

jia " — t.e., " it adds to yesterday." 
This word is discussed later. 

Songhay. 

Literally, this is " yesterday-one " — i.e., 
" one day on yesterday." 

This word is discussed later. 

This is an Arabic word. 

"Si" is the word for "not" in the 
present and future tenses, and so 
" suba-si " means " not to-morrow " 
— i.e.y " the day after." Neverthe- 
less this etymology may be doubted. 

Temne. 

" Ba-sok " means " the day," and the 
effect of the termination " on " would 
seem to give the effect of " in addi- 
tion," as one day beyond to-morrow. 

Mende. 

Means " the other yesterday " (wekei = 

the other). 
Means " beyond to-morrow." 

Malinke. 

Behind yesterday. 

The great behind yesterday — t.c, on the 

fourth day. 
Compare " sina " in Mende. 
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lio. 

XvanxKcci. Meazs^ ~ cfae brodker of to-Daonov.** 

Ncnene dshi ^a cte. TrMiij i* three. 

Worie. After tcxiaT se = after*. 

Gbi ni dshi gbi edwhe. The day which b four. 

Gbi ni dshi gSi enumo. The day »hi*?h is five. 

The parts of the day aie. in Mende. distmgoi^ied in a broad 
flort of way. ^ The sky breaks ^ is aaed for '* dawn." and there 
is another word for *' morning " ('" ngenda '*). ^^ Midday " is liter- 
ally ^' snn-middle-head *^ — ^that is, ** son in the middle of the head 
('" f5l9 ngondia "). The term for the setting means " weak sun 
("' kponya voloi "). For ^^ ni^t," Uie same word as for '' dark 
or '' gloomy " is used (*' kpindi "'), or the word ^' kpokoi " ; and 
" the afternoon " is " kpgko voloi " — ^that is, " the evening sun." 
To-day " is " ha," for which no etymology suggests itself. 
To-morrow " is " sina." For this word there is no etymology in 
Mende itself. By referring to Susu, however, it is readily forth- 
coming. " To-morrow " in Susu is " tina." " Ti " is the abbrevia- 
tion for '' tili," sun, in Malinke, following the phonetic possibilities 
of the Mandingo group of languages, in which '' 1 " is a very weak 
letter and is readily eliminated, and ''na" is '"come." The 
derivation of " sina," therefore, is apparently nothing but the 
" coming sun." For " yesterday " (" gbengeme ") unfortunately 
no etymology suggests itself. 

*' Last night " is an uncertain term, and depends on the time 
of the day one is speaking. " Gbue." or *' gue," would be used 
wliou talking in the afternoon, and referring to the previous night, 
but if talking in the morning, the expression would be '' kpindi ji," 
thiff night. 
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Although au explanation of the etymology of the names given 
to points of time may be attempted with a fair measure of success, 
there is much greater difficulty attached to such comparatively 
abstract terms as " now," " recently," " soon," " before." An 
endeavour will therefore be made to explain them in the Mende 
language. 

K " now " is an indefinite " now," as it mostly is, the word 
" ha," to-day, is used ; but if a Httle more precision is wanted, the 
word used is " na." There is also in the language the word " na," 
meaning " there," in which the " a " seems to be shorter. If this 
is indeed the case, then there is no connection between the two ; 
but there are, nevertheless, many sentences in which it is difficult 
to distinguish between the two, and the translation might be 
equally effectively " now " and *' there." If there should be found 
any other West African language in which there is a corresponding 
feature, this etymology might be accepted, othenvise the resem- 
blance between the two words is accidental, and also misleading. 
A sentence bearing the double translation is '' i wa na," Ae comes 
now, or " he comes there " (there he comes). 

Another word, " sange," which means " just now " or " re- 
cently," used commonly, though not invariably, in past time, has 
no explanation in the Mende language. It comes from a root '' sa " 
that is found in Malinke, either in its simple form or with an in- 
tensitive termination (as '' sain "), and it has the same meaning. 
In Susu there is no word, apparently, with a similar root, but there 
is a verb " sa," meaning " to lay down," " put down," etc., which 
is not found in the other two languages. The evidence connecting 
" sange " with a verbal root " to put down " is very slight, and 
before it can be accepted it requires confirmation in some other 
language. Another possible derivation is that it is from the Arabic 
word " sa'a," time, which has found its way into several West 
African languages, such as Hausa and Fula, though that this is 
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its derivation is probably less \i^orthy of acceptance than that of 
coming from a verbal root. There is, it may be observed, another 
expression for " now " in Mende, in the sense of " at the present 
time " {" beigbele "). " Be " means " here," and " igbele," " time," 
in a definite form of the word. 

With regard to the word '' soon " in Mende, it may be translated 
quickly," or it may be paraphrased by some such sentence as 
do not delay." 

In the English language there is a simple word *' before," the 
value of which is not sufficiently appreciated until languages are 
met \idth in which it does not exist, except as a preposition of place. 
It is in regard to time that it is so useful. In more or less primitive 
languages relative words are always a matter of difficulty. They 
are undoubtedly of very lat« development in human speech, and, 
where they do not exist, there lative position of facts, occurrences in 
regard to time, frequently requires some circumlocution to express. 
It is so ecusy and natural to say in English, '^ Do this before you go," 
that it is equally natural to assume that other languages must be 
able to express the same idea in almost identical terms. '' Before " 
is regarded as a preposition, as it would be in such a sentence as 
" Do this before dinner," the words *' you go " being regarded in 
the nature of a noun-phrase. 

A similar construction is probably not to be met with in any 
West African language ; and though " before " can always be 
found as a preposition of place, it is not found as a preposition 
of time. This is probably to be accounted for by the etymology 
of the words meaning " before " being more fully kept in 
the mind of the native of West Africa. In the chapter on the 
preposition, it is seen that prepositions are largely nouns, the 
names of physical features, such as parts of the body. Assuming 
that the derivation of the preposition " before " is from " the eyes," 
as one of its forms in Mende is (" ngama "), it would not be very 
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lucid to make such a statement as " Do this the eye of you go," 
or " Do this at the front of you go." To be employed as an adverb 
of time it would therefore almost seem to be a necessary preliminary 
that the preposition should have already lost something of its 
primitive nature and its derivation be forgotten. 

In place of a preposition of time, if such it may be called, a 
circumlocution is resorted to, and in Mende it is rather compli- 
cated, requiring the aid of the negative. 

" Bi ji we pei bi ya li " is the Mende for the foregoing sentence, 
and, translated Uterally, is, " You this do first you (do) not go." 

In Hausa there is also a circumlocution, but it is much simpler 
than in Mende. This same sentence in Hausa is *' Ka ji wonan 
(tukima) kana ka tafi," " You do this (first), then you go," which 
is a very neat and direct mode of expression. 

Other examples can be found of this construction in the specimen 
sentences in Chapter IX. 

It is interesting to note that Mendes find their circumlocution 
troublesome, at least, so many as have acquired a knowledge 
of English sufficient to appreciate simpler forms of expression 
when they meet them. Those that know English fairly well will 
not infrequently use the English word " before " in the middle of 
a sentence of their own language, following it, of course, with an 
affirmative sentence instead of with a negative one. Such a feature 
is an interesting example of a nation endeavouring to raise their 
language to a position higher than it has previously held. Whether 
in the course of the next century this new idiom will be found to 
have come to stay will prove an interesting item of inquiry ; and 
should it come about, it will be even more interesting to see whether 
the English word remains adopted, or whether it has been sup- 
planted by one of native origin. 

Time, as expressed in language, has now been rather fully 
examined in the Mende language, as typical of one of the agglu- 
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tinative languages of West Africa in its fullest sense, and also of 
one that is in possession of a very large number of monosyllabic 
root- words. 

To examine this same element in other languages would be 
interesting, but, at the same time, rather too lengthy a process. 
In many of these other languages there must, of course, be found 
numerous words the derivations of which are quite different from 
those of the corresponding words in Mende. Even in Mende it 
has not been possible to explain some words in the language itself, 
but their origin has been found elsewhere. Nevertheless, it has 
been studied as a typical language, and it may be that what is 
uncertain in other languages may be explained, or a clue found, 
from a comparison with the derivations of similar expressions of 
time in Mende. 

There are in Hausa some adverbs of time of which it is possible 
to trace the etymology. " Yanzu " is the word for " now." At 
first sight this word readily shows its component parts. It is 
made up of the three words : " ya," an obsolete noun meaning 
" time " ; " na," the prex)osition " of " ; and " zu," which is pro- 
bably the word " zo," come. The meaning of the whole word is, 
therefore, ** the time that has come," or " the time of coming." 
Related to " ya " is the word " yayi," meaning " age," " epoch," 
or " date " ; and this meaning for " ya " is further borne out 
when examining the various words for " when." 

There are . four — one interrogative, " yaushe " ; and three 
relative, " lokachinda," " saanda," and " yanda." 

For " yaushe " the phrase " Wane loka^hi ? " or " wane saa ? " 
both meaning " What time ? " may be used. Further, the phrases 
" daga yaushe ? " from what time ? " tun yaushe ? " since when ? 
" har yaushe ? " tintil when ? are met with. " Yaushe," also, may 
be strengthened with *' ko," an indefinite particle, making " ko- 
yaushe," whenever, and in this form loses its interrogative force. 
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Although these various usages do not furnish a complete clue 
to the etymology of the word, still, the surmise may be made 
that it is a compound of " ya " and " wache," the latter an 
interrogative pronoun of the feminine gender. Should this 
etymology be correct, "yaushe" simply means "what time?" 
but it would still remain to account for the inversion of the 
parts. 

This word " ya,'* <tm6, seems only to occur as entering into the 
composition of adverbs. Its meaning is supplied beyond doubt 
by the equivalent terms to " yanda," " lokachinda" and " saanda." 
The termination " -nda" or "enda," is used as a relative " where," 
either alone or in composition — as " wurinda," the place where 
(wuri = place). " Saa " is an Arabic word for " time," and " loka- 
chi " is a corruption of " waktun," also meaning " time " in the 
same language. With all these parallel forms, the meaning of 
*' ya " is conclusively fixed. 

Arrived at this stage, it is to be noted that the word for " to-day " 
is " yao." A final *' o " is the least common terminal vowel in 
Hausa, and, not being preceded by a consonant, directs immediate 
attention to itself. Although '' yao " is sometimes heard as '' yo," 
the latter is evidently an abbreviated form of " yao." If now the 
Songhay language be turned to, it is found that one of the ex- 
pressions for " to-day " is " han wo." " Han " is not precisely 
the word for " day," but corresponds to the French word " joumfe." 
The meaning of *' wo " is " this." If, now, " yao " be reducible 
to " ya wo " — that is, " this time " — ^it is entirely parallel with 
the expression for " to-day " in Songhay. There still remains 
unsolved, however, how or why such an expression came to be 
formed in Hausa from partly Songhay materials, and adopting 
the order of sequence of words in use in Songhay. There is, there- 
fore, a certain amount of doubt in this etymology, and there is 
more so from the probability that it cannot be very ancient, seeing 
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that " wo " is in current use in Songhay, and that " yao " is 
not greatly corrupted in its present form. On the other hand, 
support is added to this et3anoIogy by the fact that another ad- 
verb — ^namely, " har," until — ^is common to the two languages. 

In connection with the foregoing attempted etymology of " yao," 
it is to be noted that the word for '' then " in Hausa is *' saanan " — 
that is, '' this time." '' Lokachi nan " is also found, but no similar 
form with " ya." Should this derivation of " yao " be untenable, 
there remains the possibility that it is connected with the Arabic 
word for " day," " yom." 

It has been said above that the word '' har," urUil, is common 
to both Hausa and Songhay. The '' r " is weak, it may be ob- 
served, and in Hausa the word is often hea>rd as '' hal." It is 
interesting to note that, as far off as Temne, the word for " until " 
is something similar, being '' ha " or '' han " ; but it still remains 
to establish some connecting-links between Temne and Songhay, 
which are themselves situated far apart. 

The preposition " da," mth, which enters into the composition 
of numerous adjectives, is also made use of to form adverbs. So 
there are found " da fari," at first ; " da safe," in the morning ; 
** da marejche," in the evening. This " da," the preposition, must 
not be confused with " da," of old, which is a pure adverb. 

As the possibility of the Arabic word for " day " (" yom ") 
entering into the composition of Hausa adverbs has been referred 
to, the adverb " kulum," always, may be mentioned. This word 
may be possibly derived from the Arabic " kul," every, *' yom," 
day. In this also, however, there is an element of doubt, as the 
Haasa word may be " kulun " as well as " kulum." 

From the foregoing attempted etymologies it may frequently be 
seen that as often as a derivation seems to show itself clearly, a side 
issue appears which almost entirely overthrows it, thus indicating 
that great caution is necessary before accepting a derivation as final. 



CHAPTER XVI 

LAirauAQB Building 

Many of the aspects of West African languages have ahx^ady been 
discussed moie or less fully, and to some of the parts of speech a 
special chapter has been given. There are, however, in addition, 
further features to which a complete chapter has not been devoted, 
either on account of their relative unimportance, or because it 
has only been possible to make a study of them in a small number 
of languages. To cover, therefore, many of these features, and 
to secure their mention in this work, although briefly, a general 
sketch will now be given of language-building on the lines which 
it might be expected to follow in a community in the early ages 
of the human race. Insensibly the student, in making such an 
outline, is drawn to the conclusion that in many respects, if not 
in most, a new language in the course of formation in Africa will 
adopt the same methods as it may be assumed that primitive 
speech did at the beginning. 

The origin of language is one of the most interesting subjects 
pertaining to the human race, but it is outside the scope of this 
work to enter into a discussion of this nature. 

There are some languages which are still without all the refine- 
ments of speech of highly-civihsed nations. This refinement of 
speech, however, is not usually found throughout the whole of a 
civilised nation. It really means no more than the ordinary 
speech of those persons who are included in the higher social 
grades. Backward languages are in reality only part-way along 
the scale of progress, and their position is, therefore, nearer that 
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primitive state in which articulate sound could be said to have 
first attained to a definite existence. 

For the purposes of this chapter, the existence of speech in the 
common acceptajice of the term must be assumed. This means 
that a sufficient development has been reached to permit of words 
being recognised, and, further, of those words possessing their 
own individuality. 

Many of the languages of West Africa are still essentially primi- 
tive. In studying them, knowing also the people who use them, 
there is a tendency to be led more and more to the conclusion that 
in them is reflected a glimpse of the speech of primitive man as he 
was countless ages ago, .when man still roamed far and wide in 
search of wild fruits and grasses, as did the brute beasts of the 
field. This is going too far back ; but the structure of primi- 
tive man's speech at the present day is, it may be assumed, little 
different from what it was when the prototypes of the existing 
more advanced races of the world were in much the same con- 
dition as the most backward tribes. are at the present day in West 
Africa. 

Intermediate languages such as these make an interesting 
connecting-link between the unformed speech of primitive man 
and that of the highest nations of to-day. 

It must not be taken for granted, however, that these partly 
developed languages have remained in the same state and form, 
and that they possess the same words, as they did thousands of 
years ago. The beginnings of these languages may be very recent. 
It is the mentality of the people themselves that is the ancient 
factor, either by inheritance or by relapse, or possibly by both alter- 
nately succeeding one another. 

As in the beginning the world itself was without form, so in 
the beginning must language have been in an unformed state, and 
its growth lay probably in the development of uncertain sounds in 
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vaiying tones, out of which were evolved, in the course of time, 
what are now called words. 

Some parts of speech are older than others. Verbs have been 
held to be the fundamental, and so the oldest, part of speech, pro- 
bably because they represent action, desire, and, indeed, aU the 
phases that the growing mental individuality requires to express. 
This theory a study of West African languages tends in no way 
to disprove. 

After self has been satisfied, the outside world comes into cog- 
nisance. At first it is vague and nebulous ; accurate definition is 
but of small necessity. An indefinite word will cover many things 
or persons ; and in this comprehensive and vague definition lies 
the origin of what are now called pronouns — ^in fact, the latter may 
be more accurately described as primitive . or indefinite nouns. 
It would be long before the details of the outside world mani- 
fested themselves sufficiently to produce the desire and necessity 
to express them in speech — ^that is, in the giving of names to 
things. 

In this connection it will be interesting to refer to the book of 
Genesis. In its opening chapters are embodied the ideas of the 
origin of the universe as they were held by the learned some 
thousands of years age. There is very little reason to reject 
this theory now. At that age theories had evidently been formed, 
discussed, rejected — ^in fact, the whole question had been fully 
studied until a generaUy accepted philosophy had been evolved. 
The description in the book of Genesis of the naming of the trees, 
the beasts, and everything animate and inanimate, bears out the 
fact that nouns, or names, did not come first, but followed verbs. 
Man had speech ; but the giving of names to the parts of the 
external world was a subsequent matter. 

Accordingly it should be found, and it is indeed the case, that 
the derivation of verbs (root-verbs, not compound ones, of course) 
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should be harder to trace than the derivation of nouns, for no^other 
reason than that they possess greater antiquity. 

It will be a matter of argument as to whether the original formfi 
were monosyllabic or polysyllabic. It is more likely that they were 
not as a whole monosyllabic, as it woidd be necessary to combine 
the limited number of primitive sounds, bearing different tones, in 
varying permutations, in order to produce a reasonable number of 
words, without which but very few ideas could be expressed. 

From these complex sounds words would be evolved, and from 
the wearing down of these words would originate the monosyllable — 
that is, verbs which are now regarded as roots. 

Nothing is more remarkable than the fundamental difference 
that exists in the lines of growth of verb and noun. The number 
of verbs and nouns both depend on the number of ideas that require 
expression. In the gro\^i;h of verbs to meet new ideas there is a 
regular line of development, which may be clearly seen in com- 
pound verbs. This is to be especially noticed in agglutinative 
languages, in which the various adjuncts fit together with perfect 
harmony, each adjunct retaining its full meaning. 

In the case of verbs, whatever the state of development of the 
language, there is less of that pure invention than there is in regard 
to nouns. 

Material objects, animate or inanimate, are named sometimes 
in the most fanciful way. The name of one thing may be deliber- 
ately taken and applied to another. There is also accidental mis- 
application. To refer to Scriptural narrative again, it is stated 
that the Deity wished to hear what Adam would call the various 
animals and other things passed before him ; and it is recorded 
that they kept their names. 

To come down to more recent experience. Sir Harry Johnston 
in his book on Liberia,* complains of the entirely \^Tong names 

 ** Liberia," Sir H. Johnston, 1906. 
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the American negroes (whose language is English) gave to the 
various animals they met in Africa when they first came over 
from America to settle, a misapplication which is distinctly con- 
fusing to the naturalist. For instance, they call the chimpanzee 
a baboon. In Sierra Leone, and probably also in Liberia, the 
common bamboo (Bambusa vvlgaria-hawbuacR) is called a cane, 
while the palm (Raphia vinifera-palmoB) is called a bamboo, and. a 
rattan cane bears other names. 

When a thing is seen for the first time, no two persons will 
invent the same name for it. Some of the names will survive and 
others be lost. The name that is finally adopted may, as seen 
above, be that of something else which is well known, and which 
has some similarity or peculiarity in common with it. Perhaps 
an attribute will be added to facilitate identification, and further 
words may also be built up from various other words and particles 
in the language. 

The actual creation of words can, however, be better under- 
stood from a few examples than from a long description. A few 
examples will now, therefore, be given of the creation of new 
words, and of the adaptation of old ones. 

Boxes were unknown in Hausaland until comparatively recent 
years. They came into the country from two sources — ^from the 
north, brought across the desert by the Arabs ; from the south, 
brought in by the Yorubas, having come across the sea. In the 
north a box is called " sanduki," from Arabic ; in the south it is 
called " akoti," from Yoruba. Hausas settled to the south-west- 
ward use the Fanti name '' adaka." The northern Hausa, unless 
he has travelled, has probably never heard of the southern words, 
and certainly vice-versa. 

Again, for ** train," this is called in Hausa " jirigin kasa," or 
" the land boat " (" the boat of the land "). 

It is to be noted that Hausa is a language that, at the present 
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day, does not lend itself much to the building up of words. The 
language is not elastic. If a new word is required, it is, with a 
few exceptions such as the one quoted ('' train ") imported. With 
most West African languages, on the other hand, this is not the 
case. They are agglutinative, and thus in a position readily to 
coin all the new words they need, as they come more and more 
in touch with the civilised nations. 

In the Mende language, words to represent new ideas can be 
built up as readily as in German. It must not be supposed, though, 
that every Mende will immediately understand every newly- 
created word, any more than a Greek of two thousand years ago 
would understand the modern scientific terms correctly built up 
from the words and particles of his language as then spoken. So 
facile is Mende, and, indeed, many other West African languages, 
in this respect, that there has been perhaps rather an undue haste 
on the part of missionaries to build up words to represent theo- 
logical ideas, mth the result that their meaning has to be explained 
to the African himself. 

To give some examples now in Mende, " train " is translatexi 
much on the same lines as it is in Hausa. It is called " ndende," 
boat, simply, or '' Pu-lende," the European boat. An engine is 
usually called a steamer, and a steamboat steamer also. 

To give another example in Mende, " mbundoi " is " camwood." 
When the Mendes first saw the tree Bixa Ordlana (Bixacese) pro- 
ducing from its seeds the annata dye — ^an orange dye of the same 
colour as camwood — they named the tree " Pu-bondoi," or " the 
Eiux)pean camwood," often dropping the " Pu " for short. 

It would seem that names are not adopted in a haphazard sort 
of way. The discoverer of a new thing no doubt has a first claim 
to give it a name. This name is, however, subject to revision, and 
is not adopted until the old men have met and discussed the matter. 
It rests with them what the name shall eventually be. 
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It is owing to this facility of word-building that the list of 
foreign words that have permanently established themselves in 
the languages along the West Coast of Africa are so few. Three 
centuries ago the number of Portuguese alone has been estimated 
to have been as many as a himdred thousand, in that number being 
included, of course, as is always done by the Portuguese, the 
mulattoes. For over a century at the very least it was the para- 
mount language. Yet the number of Portuguese words that still 
survive can be added up on the fingers. In Twi, for instance, they 
are : — 



Twi. 


Portuguese, 


English. 


prako. 


poroo. 


pig. 


kamisa. 


camisao. 


shirt. 


asepatere (Fanti, 


9apato. 


shoe. 


asupatsel). 






krata. 


carta. 


paper. 


pano. 


pao. 


bread. 


tabow. 


taboa. 


board. 


kobere. 


cobre. 


copper, 


seda. 


seda. 


silk. 



This list shows that it was deemed preferable in former times 
to use the foreign word for certain things that could not be made 
locally, and must continue to be imported. Some of the things, 
too, were of such a nature that they could not be described except 
by inconveniently long words. If this Mas so in former times, 
it can be seen that the great influx of modem trade goods, 
machinery, etc., has greatly increased the difficulty, and the native 
has but little option to do anything else than to adopt the foreign 
name. For such a word as kerosene oil, for instance, probably 
no native equivalent will ever be invented, its explosive nature 
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making the natives see that it is very different from their own 
home-made vegetable oils. 

Again, for '' matches," in English colonies at all events, the 
English word is largely used, though not to the entire exclusion 
of native terms. For instance, in Hausa the name '* gida-n-wuta," 
house of fire, is appUed to them, but in the more southerly parts 
the Yoruba word '' ashianu " is perhaps more commonly heard. 
The Nupes, again, have a word of their own, " enosa." In Malinke, 
if the French word '' allumette " is not used, a word of native 
creation takes its place, " ta-kala," a compound word, of which 
" ta " means " fire,", and " kala," " twig." In Songhay " match " is 
called " din-turi," light-wood, " din " meaning " to light a fire " 
or "kindle." In Temne "match" is " k'antr ka-trola" (p/., 
tr'antr tra-trola) — that is, " a stick to make fire with " (k'antr = 
stick). 

" Match " is, therefore, a thing that is described both by its 
foreign name, and equally by native equivalents. A word, on 
the other hand, which has admitted of no satisfactory translation 
into any West African language is " pan." Any metal vessel is 
a " i)an " (" panni "), and the word is very extensively applied 
to many and diverse articles. A metal basin, enamelled or not, 
an empty tin that has once contained preserved food, are both 
" panni." So is corrugated iron sheet, and a house built of that 
material is called a " pan-house." Often the native equivalent 
for the article itself is added, and so a metal basin becomes a " pan- 
calabash." An enamel plate is called a " panni-peleti " to dis- 
tinguish it from earthenware plates. 

With the withdrawal of the Portuguese from West Africa, the 
English language became the predominant tongue, and is still 
probably the most commonly understood Eiux)pean language. 
French is now, however, making very extensive progress, and is 
being substituted for what English was formerly spoken in the 
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vast territories now ruled by France, where formerly the traders 
of all nations met on neutral groimd. The disuse of English has 
kept pace with the loss of British trade, and in both French and 
German colonies, ^ith the increased use of the French and German 
languages, many words are coming into daily use in the speech 
of the natives of those countries. 

It has been seen how few traces Portuguese has left on the 
native languages. Dutch has done less, as also has Danish. It 
remains to be seen in the future whether English, which has been 
in longer use than the others, will better succeed in leaving per- 
manent traces on the native languages ; whether the English 
.words now in common use would survive should the English be 
driven from the Coast ; or whether the inherent force of agglu- 
tinative languages will not be too strong and will supplant the 
foreign words with those of local derivation. 

A common way of coining nouns is to join the word " thing " 
with a verb, in the same way as a woixi or suffix representing 
" person " is so joined. 

In Temne the word for " thing " is " r'a " (sing,) and " y'etr " 
(pi.), and so are compounded : — 

y'etr e-tsima. ammunition — lit., things (for) war. 

a-kala a-gbosa. a bribe — lit. , money (to) tempt (with) . 

a-bil a-rua (pi., tra-bil tra- a shuttle — lit., a canoe (to) weave 

rua). (with). 

r'a ra-foka (pi., y'etr e-foka). awrapper — Ut., thing (to) wrap(with). 

Sometimes verbs with certain article-prefixes become nouns, 
as : — 

a-foka (p/., e-foka). a wrapper (from " foka," to wrap 

up with), 
ka-suntra (pi., tra-suntra). a cork, stopper (from '' suntra," to 

close up with). 
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Also : — 

r'a radi {pL, y'etr e-di). food, victuals. 

a-bil a-poto (pL, tra-bil tra-poto). ship — lit., European canoe. 

From the above examples in Temne, it can be seen that each 
part of the compound noun preserves its identity, and the same 
article-prefix is made use of for both parts of the word, according 
to the rules for the harmony of a phrase. 

In Mende the common word for " a thing " is " hani." In 
composition with the verb '* to eat," " me," the word " me-hani," 
meaning " food," is produced. Compared with Temne, it is to 
be noticed that the order of the words is reversed. 

In Hausa the word for " food " is " abinchi," which is literally 
" the thing of eat "— " abi-n-chi " (chi = eat). 

A passing reference to a practice of the English language wih 
be of use in examining West African languages. This practice is 
the use of nouns as verbs. 

There are, in probably most languages, many words that can 
be used both as noun and verb, and will admit of all the inflections 
of each part of speech. The usage of such words in the dual 
capacity may be one of considerable antiquity in the history of 
the language. The modem practice in English, and possibly other 
languages, ia to turn nouns into verbs. This, the reverse process 
of what appears likely to have taken place in a primitive form 
of language, is, however, readily explained. 

During the last century the development of arts and manu- 
factures has been greatly in advance of that of the preceding 
centuries. New objects are of almost daily construction, called 
forth, as it were, by the necessity for their appearance. All have 
to be named. Many of the names are fanciful — ^for example, such 
as may be seen in the advertisement pages of a daily paper. 

The transfer of a word, the name of a thing, from one capacity 
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to another might be likened to the progress of a person from the 
position of servant to that of master. In its new capacity the 
word acquires a more extended influence. In its first capacity it 
was a thing to be worked on ; in its new capacity it is a thing 
that works on others. It has in the world of words become a 
master. Hence such terms as the following : — 

To hammer a bolt," " to wheel a bicycle," " to short-circuit," 
to file a bar," *' to tin a vessel," " to sidetrack a car." 

These examples serve, from their nature, to show that the 
change of a noun to a verb will only take place in a language that 
is continuously adding to itself new words, an accretion that is 
indispensable in face of the growing material prosperity of the 
nation itself. 

Perhaps more than in any other direction the extension of the 
use of verbs, so that they become employed as nouns, or rather the 
dual use of some words as both verb and noun, is found in relation 
to human conditions. 

To take the word." higbe " in Mende. The following examples 
show the possibility of this word : — 

Higbe. (To be) sick. 

Higbe. Sickness. 

Gbe higbe i ngi houa ? What sickness has caught him ? (Ut., 

What sickness it him caught ?). 
A higbe lo. He will (be) sick. 

Ngi higbengo le. He is sick. (A past participial form.) 

Ngi higbengo wa. He is very (lit., big) sick. 

I tato a higbela. He begins to be sick. (An infinitive 

form.) 
Higbemo. Higbebeleisia. A sick man. Sick men. 
Ihigbengoisia. The sick persons. 

Hale ji ta lo ngi higbe va. This medicine is for his sickness. 
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From the foregoing sentences it can be seen that " higbe " has 
all the uses of a noun, verb, and adjective ; and there are not a 
few other words that can be so employed. 

Quoting Mende again as an example of an agglutinative lan- 
guage : ideas are very readily built up, as the following sentences 
will show : — 

Nya lu hii hango. I am tired — ^lit., My flesh inside (is) dead. 

Ngele-gohu. Heaven — ^lit., Sky-belly-inside. 

Mu gohu gbiango. We are happy — ^lit., Our belly inside (is) come 

out. 
Kohune. Happiness — ^lit., Belly-inside-sweet. 

Pela. Entrance — ^Ut., House mouth (pela = pele 

la). 
Ko-bowa-lule-bela. Sword-dancers — ^Ut., War-knife-dance-people. 
Mawele-bu-mo. Inhabitant — ^lit., Roof-under-person. 

Pewumba. House-top — lit., House-head-top. 

Ndo-gboli-bela. Drunkards — ^lit., Spirit-drink-persons. 

Other languages, such as Twi, Temne, Yoruba, and Vai exhibit 
equal facility, but Hausa is an exception. 

The practice of adding the words for male and female to the 
names of different classes of human beings and to animals in order 
to express their sex is a perfectly familiar one ; but there still 
remains to make a reference to a way in which, by a slight modifica- 
tion of the word, the same change of meaning is produced. This 
is effected by a change of vowels. It is not a very noticeable fea- 
ture in West African languages — or, at le€ist, the author has not 
observed it very clearly — ^but it requires mention, if only for the 
purpo3e of attention being drawn to it. In languages in other 
parts of the world it is certainly well established, and it may 
yet be found to have an important bearing on many unexplained 
peculiarities in West African languages. 
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The following few examples, all from widely distinct parts of 
the world, will show this : ^ — 

Finnic. ukko, old man. akka, old woman. 

Manchu. chacha, masculine. cheche, feminine. 

ama, father. eme, mother. 

Coretu (Brazil). ts&acko, father. tsaacko, mother. 

In all these words the change of sex is produced entirely by a 
change or modification of the vowels. 

The coining of new names for things seen for the first time is 
simple and, as just seen, readily effected. When it comes to deal- 
ing with abstractions, the brain of the untutored savage meets 
with a difficulty. He has first of all to grasp the nature of the 
abstraction ; but as this is a difficulty, and his life is mostly 
centred on material things, there are very few abstract nouns in 
his language. However, within the range of his restricted require- 
ments for the expression of abstractions, there is, in fact, no real 
difficulty, because he approaches the matter from another point 
of view. He thinks of a thing, and then gives it an attribute in 
the required direction. So, to take a comparatively well-developed 
language, Mende, for the word " behaviour " or " action " there 
is found " we-hinda" — that is, " do-affair" ; and with such a word 
as " hinda," the equivalent, in one sense, of the very widely-used 
Coast-English word '' palaver," a great deal can be done. 

It is far commoner, though, to take the verb stem and use it 
unchanged as a noun. For example, in Mende, '' ha " means 
" (to) die," or " death " ; " higbe," " to be sick," or " sickness " ; 
" ngule," " to sing," or " a song." 

In Temne the method is the same. The verb stem is taken 
simply, but, as in Temne, every noun must have its own article- 

^ ** Primitive Culture," E. B. Tylor, vol i. p. 222, 4th edition. 
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prefix, either of the isdefijiite or the definite form ; bo the abstract 
noun is a verb root with an appropriate article. For example : — 

a-bias, a journey. From bias, to travel, 

ka-gbaro, a stream. „ gbaro, to flow, 

ra-tru, a sickness. „ tru, t9 be sick, 

ma-bone, gladness. „ bone, to gladden, 

tra-fino, goodness. „ fino, good. 

In Fula there is the same practice of making use of the verb, 
but as this language has an infinitive form, it is that form that is 
made use of, as " o wari," he kills (aorist) ; " warede," slaughter ; 
"o maia," he dies; "maide," death. For many abstract expres- 
sions, and certainly most of the religious ones, Arabic words are 
used, as they are in the other languages of the Mohammedanised 
nations along the southern boimdary of the Sahara. 

In Hausa there is a variety of wa3^, and, generally speaking, 
a particle is added to the verb stem either as a prefix or a suffix. 
The following are examples : — 



1. The verb stem unchanged, 

'' Karatu." to read, and reading. 

2. Suffix " wa "— 

" Jefawa," throwing ; from " jefa," to thiow. 

3. Prefix " ma "— 

" Makari," ending ; from " kari," to end. 
Also : — 

4. Sufiix chi {masc.) — 

" Yaranchi," youth ; from " yaro," boy. 
Suffix taka (fern.) — 

" Yarantaka," youth ; from " yaro," boy. 

Ibo presents features more akin to the practice in Fula and 
Hausa, in the fact of additions to the verb stem being admitted 
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of, though the verb stem as an infinitive can, as in other languages, 
be treated as a noun. The different ways are as follows : — 

1. Prefixing a vowel to the root, a& — 



" Ura," size ; from " ra," to be equal. 

2. Prefixing a nasal " n " — 

" Nkuzi," teaching ; from " kuzi," to teach. 

3. BedupUcation and prefixing a vowel — 

" Obibia," coming ; from " bia," to come. " Omuma," 
knowledge ; from " ma," to know. The change of " a " 
to " u " in " omuma " is due to phonetic assimilation. 

In Yoruba the principle is much the same as in Ibo. The vowel 
" i " is prefixed to the verb stem, as " ife," love, from " fe," to love ; 
"ita," paiUy from " ta," to sting; "idu," blackness^ from " du," 
to be black. The other vowels, it may be here noted, prefixed to 
verbs make concrete nouns of different sorts, but '^ i " alone makes 
abstract nouns. Perhaps in this distinction can be traced some 
resemblance to the system of classes of nouns. 

From these illustrations it can be seen that the general prin- 
ciple is that a verb can at any time be treated as a noun, without 
further alteration, either by inflection or the addition of an adjunct, 
and that any adjunct is entirely a matter of elaboration. 

Having now verb and noun to work upon, pronouns being 
included with the latter, an attempt can be made to trace the lines 
on which the further development of speech will run, and what 
method the mind of the primitive African will adopt to supply the 
various supplementary parts of speech which have been differentiated 
by the science of grammar. 

It is, accordingly, necessary to consider carefully which of all 
the known attributes can possibly have had their origin first. It 
will, of course, have been the one most necessary. Ranking among 
those to which the qualification of " necessary " may be applied 

VOL. n. N 
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are the phases named place, time, number, and qualification. Other 
phases appear as of less importance. 

After only a brief reflection, it will be apparent that place and 
time obtrude themselves from the first on the human understand- 
ing. As to priority of origin in speech, it is obviously the former 
of these two that holds the first position, even though time may 
be the essence of all things. The latter has to be reckoned with 
sooner or later, but its discovery can only take place when the 
dawning human intellect has recognised that a person cannot be 
in two places at once. It is probably motion from one place to 
another that first calls for the recognition of time. No argument 
will be adduced here, as it would be foreign to this work. An ex- 
amination of place will therefore be proceeded with, a separate 
chapter having been given to time. 

The secondary position held by time is borne out by the fact 
that this phenomenon does not figure largely in the mind of primi- 
tive peoples. The only proof of this statement that is needed is for 
one who doubts, for preference a busy and energetic man, to reside 
in Africa for a short period and associate himself with the natives. 
When he has found his activities thwarted ih every direction by 
a complete disregard of the difference between now and to-morrow, 
or even never (except as far as their appetites are concerned), he 
will then understand. Should such a course not be practicable, 
let the reader endeavour to imagine himself one of a troop of 
monkeys living a simple life in the African forest. Where to find 
food is the first question, and one that places all others in the 
background. Whether it be here or there, this side of the river 
or that side, locality requires the exercise of all their mental facul- 
ties. Time, on the other hand, is largely thrust upon them, such 
of it as they need. When the sun rises they awake ; when it 
goes down they can see no longer, and, ceasing to do any- 
thing, sleep naturally supervenes. Time is, therefore, quite 
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subordinate, if not entirely unrecognised, in the lives of primitive 
creatures. 

The principle of the method of expressing place must therefore 
be very ancient. 

The necessary words to indicate ideas of place must, in the 
present advancement of the argument, be sought among nouns 
and verb roots. Most of the requisite material to work upon can 
be found in the noun. This is because some physical feature can 
always be foimd that will serve to describe the position of an 
object, and it is the use of such noims that accounts for the great 
majority of prepositions. The noims selected are largely the 
names of parts of the human body. ^' Head " easily stands for 
" top." " The side," " the back," " the eyes " (for " before "), 
"the belly" (for "inside") furnish other prepositions; and in 
most West African languages these words are in their original 
form, and have not suffered any change in their new capacity. 

They do not, however, describe every idea of locality, for 
locality is not expressed by prepositions alone. There are, for 
instance, the words " here " and " there." The transfer of a 
word from its use as a preposition to that of an adverb is readily 
effected ; but the reverse process does not exist, as the derivation 
of adverbs is from another source, and not from substantives. 

" Here " and " there " are the principal adverbs of place, but 
the author has not yet found an African language in which their 
derivation can be ascertained. Possibly they may have had their 
origin, if their meaning is not simply " this place " or " that place," 
in some long-obsolete form of the verbs " come " and " go." It 
may practically be assumed for sure that there is some element 
of contrast in their origin, and probably that their origin is predi- 
cative. Supposing " here " and " there " to be derived from the 
phrases " this place " and " that place," one of two presumptions 
must be made. One is that the demonstrative " this " and " that " 
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had a prior origin in language to ideas of locality, which may be 
doubted ; and the other, which depends on it, is that such a deriva- 
tion impUes that the words for " here " and " there " have been 
created in the modem and existing form of the language. 

It may with tolerable certainty be accepted, therefore, that in 
languages where the etymology of these words cannot be solved, 
they are derived from ancient predicative roots, and probably 
the distinction rests on contrasts of tone applied to one and the 
same word or to some uncertain sound. If this is so, it would be 
interesting to know for sure whether in all languages that have 
monosyllabic words for the imperative use of " come '* and " go," 
the words for " here " and " come " are both in a falling tone, and 
" there " and " go " in a rising tone, following the motion of the 
hand as adopted by Africans, equally with most Oriental nations, 
in beckoning. 

The derivation of prepositions has been fully gone into in a 
chapter by itself. A repetition is therefore unnecessary as to 
whether it be from noim, verb, or other sources. Adverbs have 
also been alluded to as a means of expressing locality. There is, 
however, a further method of expressing locality in West African 
languages which is quite outside the ordinary subdivisions of speech, 
and this method admits of expressions of motion as well as of rest. 

Briefly, it lies in the modification of a word, based on the change 
of a vowel, and it finds its expression in more than one of the parts 
of speech. It is widespread, and is found in such widely-separated 
languages as Wolof and Temne on the one side, and Hausa on the 
other, languages which differ greatly in numerous points of struc- 
ture and grammar. Though it is found in these three languages, 
the method of its application is nevertheless quite distinct. 
They all modify a final vowel, thus indicating the conception to 
be the same ; but in Hausa it is the verb that is affected, in Wolof 
it is the article, and in Temne the preposition. 
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In the chapter on the article these ideas of locality in Wolof 
have been fully examined and illustrated. The vowel " i " repre- 
sents here, *' e " there, and " u " indefinite position or somewhere 
not indicated, the vowel in all cases being final, and the preceding 
consonant (the article is monosyllabic) being variable for reasons 
of euphony. 

In Hausa it is the final consonant of the verb that is changed, 
but, unUke Wolof and Temne, the leading idea is direction with 
a sense of motion in most cases. The vowel " o " represents 
motion towards the speaker ; " a " represents motion away from 
' the speaker ; " i " or " e " may either indicate a neutral position — 
that is, rest — or direction away from the speaker ; " u " is entirely 
a vowel of rest. Generally speaking, " i " " e," and " u " are the 
neutral vowels, and they are changed into " a " or " o *' according 
to the sense of direction it is desired to impart. 

The following are some examples : — 

Komo, to come back ; koma, to go back. 
Kamo, to take and bring ; kama, to take and go. 
Koiyo, to learn ; koiya, to teach. 
Aiko, to send here ; aiki, to send (generally). 
Dauko, to take and bring ; dauki, to take (generally) ; 
dauka, to take and go. 

In Temne the vowel variation to express definition of locality 
seems to apply-to the preposition only. " A " is the characteristic 
sound for nearness, ^^o" indicates distance, and an indefinite 
vowel sound Uke the short ^' u '' in English expresses an indefinite 
position. 

The following are examples : — 

Ra-petr. At the to>*Ti (not far off, and known). 
Ro-petr. At the town (far off, but known). 
Ru-petr. At a town (not known). 
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Some contrasts iii other languages are : — 

Tonne, here ; tonna, there ; in Bolanchi. 

Na, this ; ni, that ; in Yoruba. 

Olo, this ; ole, that ; in Bubi. 

boehe, this month ; oh boehe, that month ; in Bubi. 

This use of vowels to express different ideas of distance or 
direction is not by any means confined to Western Africa. It is 
found in South Africa, in Asia, and in America. Sometimes there 
is only a dual contrast, but in other languages a threefold arrange- 
ment may be met with. The meanings, however, have been found 
to be by no means uniform. 

A sentence or phrase can usually be considerably modified in its 
meaning by a change of tone. To quote no other example, a 
change of tone alters a positive statement into one of interroga- 
tion or of surprise. Seeing, further, that two words spelled alike 
may have different meanings according to the tone with which they 
are pronounced, it can be seen that the gulf that separates change 
of tone from change of vowel is not a very wide one. Endeavours 
have been made in the study of languages other than West Africcui 
to find a scale of vowels that is applicable to all languages ; 
but it has been found quite impossible to associate, say, *' i " 
uniformly with proximity, or " u " uniformly with distance. The 
vowels vary in different languages. That being so, it remains 
to be discovered whether, as said before, it is likely that some 
uniformity of tone may not be found as the underlying principle, 
irrespective of the actual vowel on which that tone rests. 

To ascertain this is a matter of great difficulty, which is in- 
creased when studies can only be made from books, as in most 
cases they must be. It is exceptional to mark tones in books, 
and in all linguistic studies made from books there is bound to be 
much that is missed. Language exists not only for the purpose 
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of conveying thoughts, but it also serves as an outlet for emotion ; 
and in r^ard to the latter it does not require much explanation 
to show that the means that exist of expressing emotion in writing 
are not always adequate. 

In support of this it will not be inapposite to refer to a well- 
known fact. Public speeches are of two kinds — ^those to be heard, 
and those to be read afterwards. Speeches that have made a pro- 
found effect upon their hearers often read very badly, and are 
quite unimpressive in print. In fact, written, they convey little 
or nothing of the personaUty of the speaker who swayed his audi- 
ence, and might, for any influence they may exert, never have 
been spoken. 

There is something in the human voice that cannot be trans- 
ferred to paper, and if a language be studied from written materials 
alone, it is not in fact the language that is acquired. It is some- 
thing different, and can only be so because it is conveyed by the 
sense of sight, and not by the sense of sound. It is usual to think 
of language as composed of words. So it is when reduced to 
writing ; but it is extremely doubtful if a primitive savage really 
grasps the significance of a word. The student, in endeavouring 
sometimes to obtain a word or to separate it out of the body of an 
utterance, will frequently have to give up the attempt. In fact, 
after the struggle he is apt to retire with the thought that such 
savages do not recognise the existence of words. 

Among the many features of speech that are poorly represented 
in written words are those gradations of sound that can only be 
acquired by ear and only repeated accurately after much practice. 
A word, too, may be modified in its utterance for special purposes. 
This may be due to some addition made for a specific purpose, 
when it is made in accordance with certain recognised rules of 
grammar. 

There are, however, alterations of sound that do not quite fit in 
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with the commonly recognised rules of grammar. They are some- 
thing fundamental in the language, and are treated as entirely 
different words, whereas they are merely modifications of some 
particular utterance made to suit certain purposes. To cut the 
discussion short, this phenomenon, which is not well accounted 
for, presumably because it has no existence in those classical lan- 
guages for the better study of which when they were decaying 
rules of grammar were invented — this phenomenon is " polarity." 
Its recognition will accoimt for much that would be otherwise 
inexpUcable in language. The root of a word — ^that is, a sound 
or utterance which is never used by itself — may receive the addi- 
tion of different vowels to represent very divergent ideas ; and 
to this cause may possibly be ascribed the occurrence of so many 
words having totally different meanings, yet being almost identical 
in form. 

From this recognition of polarity — it is not a far step to recog- 
nise an intermediate state of neutrality, and so a triple division of 
ideas is evolved. This means that in primitive language to one 
common sound of no specific meaning yet other soimds can be 
added, and so the requisite distinction of ideas is at once produced. 

This possibiUty is soon seen to be very common in primitive 
languages, and is found in many different parts of speech. In 
fact, the personal pronouns may actually have their origin in 
this idea. 

It is certainly, from outward appearances, found in the personal 
pronouns in some of the Kroo dialects (see table of personal pro- 
nouns) ; and it is also found in the verb, in adverbs, in preposi- 
tions, in the article, and in nouns. In fact, in probably every 
part of speech there is some one language to be found in which 
there are traces of it. The question then arises why only one part 
of sx)eech in one language, and another only in another language, 
preserves this phenomenon ; for this localisation is commonly 
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found to be the case. The reply is that this feature is essentially 
primitive ; that more advanced peoples, especially those with 
established literatures, naturally look askance at such a reversion 
to primitive methods in the development of language ; that it is 
neither radical nor agglutinative in its method of work, and there- 
fore is scarcely likely to reappear in languages classed in either of 
these senses ; and that in such languages where it is found it is 
some survival of a more primitive form of the language. If not a 
survival, it may possibly reappear when a language is passing through 
the process of destruction by foreign influences, which is when a new 
language is at its birth ; but in this case any idea of agglutination 
must necessarily have been lost. 

As the creation or birth of new languages is a common event in 
the history of West Africa, and is going on at the present day, the 
means of creating new words which the theory of polarity provides 
is a ready method at hand ; but the extent to which it has been 
used does not seem to be very great, judging by its absence in so 
many languages in such words as " here " and " there," etc. 

The origination of attributes represents both a material de- 
velopment and a state of mentality that are beginning to advance 
beyond the position of requiring to do no more than to indicate 
briefly the more animal wants. It implies a leap up to the stage 
of the completed human being, to the state when description 
becomes possible, when things and even events can be discussed 
and explained, and a full comprehension conveyed of them without 
the object or event itself being present either as regards place or 
time — ^in fact, when the direct appeal to the senses ceases to be 
a necessity to their understanding. 

That this development was gradual would certainly be the 
case when once a start was made ; but, as has been observed in 
the preface, it is not likely to have started without some stimulus. 
Such a state as steady and even development is of rare occurrence. 
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Where all peisons are on the same level (of mediocrity, say), it 
requires the motive power of a genius or a fanatic to effect ad- 
vancement, a genius being no other than the person who can 
differentiate himself, be it even in a small degree, from his fellows. 
It is to such persons that progress is due, and to such alone. All 
the rest are merely ** carry-on" people, whose greatest merit can 
only be that they do carry on, and do not allow of any retro- 
gression. 

An examination of this phenomenon would be foreign to this 
work ; but whatever may be deduced, it may be said briefly that 
the same principle exists in the psychical world as it does in the 
physical world. Darwin's " sports " — those unaccounted for occur- 
rences which break the line of evolution, and which may be said to 
be no other than acts of creation — are not widely different from 
the arising of dissimilar mentalities in human beings. By such 
leaps alone does the world progress. 

In civilised communities, so numerous are the disturbing and 
conflicting influences, that the study of one set of phenomena is a 
matter of difficulty, because the elimination of all that is foreign to 
that study is virtually impracticable. The study of any particular 
feature in a comparatively remote West African tribe, on the 
other hand — the language difficulty being overcome — ^is accom- 
panied by facilities that enable it to be better understood. 
There is a sameness, if it may be so said, that enables exceptions 
to be readily observed. When, for instance, one sees men pass 
by the score, and one seeks to single out even one man who 
shows even the smallest indication of any superiority, the dis- 
appointment that ensues over the small number that can 
be picked out, and the yet greater disappointment in the 
very slight superiority that there actually is, tends to show at 
what a uniform level the majority of the race or tribe stand. 
Incidentally they may be said, as all mediocrities do, to rejoice at 
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their neutral position, and nothing but the dire force of circum- 
stances persuades them that it is not the best state in which 
to be. 

It is in the study of the language of such a community that can 
be best seen the processes by which attributes of speech have 
originated and developed. 

What sort of attributes originated first it is hard to say. Adjec- 
tives have been discussed in a separate chapter, and have been 
seen to be in reality by origin — ^primarily verbs, and secondarily 
nouns. 

These attributes pertain to the substantive. 

It is, however, perhaps more likely that there originated first 
a class of adverbs or intensitives, which were mere sounds or ejacu- 
lations of surprise, and which modified or supplemented the action 
of the verb. Some West African languages are very well suppUed 
with such words. Yoruba has a long list, and in Mende there are 
over 150 of them. Primitive languages look rather to the verb 
to qualify nouns instead of adjectives ; indeed, the adjectival idea 
as understood in European languages is but poorly developed. 
It is the predicate that is amplified instead of the noun being 
directly qualified. 

Some of these intensitives or modifying adverbs have verb 
roots, and it is possible that many more owe their origin to that 
same source in an older form of the language — that is, when they 
have not been formed on mere ejaculations. In Mende some 
apparent derivations are : — 

Kpe. Still (from gbele, to leave off). 

Kpili. Quiveringly (from gbele, to shake). 

Gbeleh. Suddenly (from gbele, to leave off). 

In both Mende and Yoruba all such adverbs are strictly ap- 
propriated to particular verbs, and cannot be transferred. 
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In Efe, also, the same feature is found, and there are * thirty- 
eight of such words that attach to the word " zo," to go, all de- 
scribing the manner of going. All of these words are reduplicated 
in form, but their etymology also probably lies in some old form 
of the language. 

To summarise now the general origin of the various parts of 
speech : the article may be classed as pronominal — i.e., sub- 
stantival ; the adjective may be either, but is more commonly a 
verb by origin ; the preposition is substantival or verbal ; the 
adverb is verbal. Of interjections nothing need be said; they 
are as in most languages. There remain conjunctions to be 
glanced at, and on demonstrative adjectives also a few observa- 
tions must be made. 

As regards the latter, the leading feature and the only one to be 
referred to is the difficulty — or, indeed, impossibility — of arriving 
at any etymology or derivation for them. In some languages 
there are totally unrelated words for "this" and "that" ; but in 
others, though not many, there is a striking similarity between the 
two. In this similarity is probably to be found the clue to their 
origin, which is " polarity." They are both probably derived, 
in some early prototype of the modem language, from a single 
sound — ^it can be called the root — to which one vowel soimd was 
added to indicate nearness, and another to indicate distance. It 
may be said that they are satisfactorily explained so ; but there 
is one item that is not, and that is, what is the meaning of the root 
word ? — and here inquiry finds no answer. Many, if not most. 
West African languages have quite different words for " this " 
and " that," and they have probably originated in different influ- 
ences that have entered in. For the purposes of showing the extent 
of these differences, examples in a few languages taken here and 
there are now shown : — 

 Westermann. 
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Lakouaqe. 


Tms. 


Tfat. 


Hausa. 


wo-n-nan. 


wo-n-chan. 


Bolanchi. 


tonne. 


tonna. 


Angas. 


nei. 


pana. 


Yoruba. 


na. 


ni. 


Ibo. 


nka, nkena. 


nkeafu, nkenu 


Efik. 


-emi. 


-oro. 


Jukun. 


-asini. 


-ashiane. 


Munshi. 


-annortor. 


-kerra. 


Fanti. 


yi. 


nu. 


Efe. 


sia. 


ma, kema. 


Malinke. 


nih. 


o. 


Mende. 


• • 


na. 


Vai. 


me. 


ke. 


Susu. 


yi- 


na. 



In Wolof and Fula there are not separate words properly so 
called. They are bound up with the article sufifix, and depend 
upon the class. For instance, in Fula there appear to be nineteen 
ways of expressing " this," and a few examples are : — 

o'o bido, this boy. no be'e bibe, these boys, 

noko'o labo, this spear, nodi'i labodi, these spears, 

ka'a hala, this word. de'e or node'e halaje, these words, 

mba'a rewa, this cow, di'i rei, these cows. 

In Wolof the article admits of the termination " le," and posi- 
tion is indicated by the change of vowel of the article, as : "nit 
kile," " nit kele," ** nit kule," all meaning " this man," according 
as he is here, there, or somewhere uncertain. 

A few observations still remain to be made on conjunctions. 
All that is of interest in them is their etymology. As far as can 
be ascertained from the few examples in any well-known language 
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to which some et3m[iology can be assigned, is that the word for 
" and " may be either a pronominal root, or a noun root by way 
of being a preposition, and most of the others verb roots. 

Assuming that a great many languages follow the system of 
Mende, it is to be remarked that the word for " but " is very rare ; 
'' and " is used instead, the sentence being modified if necessary, 
(according to the European wording). Languages such as Hausa, 
it might be expected, would have distinct words for " and " and 
" but." Kanuri has ; but Songhay follows the forest languages, 
which seem to be without any distinction. There is never any 
confusion of thought, because the sentences are put connectively 
instead of disjunctively. For example, in Mende : — 

Do this, but do not do that. Bi ji we, ke ina — ^ba pe. 

This is word for word, " You do this, and that — do not do (it)." 

In Hausa some of the conjunctions are Arabic in origin, as 
*' en," " idan," if. Of the others in more common use a few seem 
to admit of some etymology. '' Kuma " is again ; and this seems 
connected with the verb " komo," to reium, " Don " is hecauae^ 
in order that ; and this seems connected with " do," to take up. 

Besides Hausa, the other Mohammedanised Sudanese languages 
seem to have words of Arabic origin. 

In Mende there are also a few verb roots. " Kea," if, when, 
may connect with the verb " ke," to show, as also may " ke," and. 
Another word for " if " is " ina," which seems to be from the 
adverb " there." It is equally common, however, not to use a 
separate word for " if " at all, but to use two co-ordinate sentences, 
the one that would be conditional in English being put in the 
perfect tense, as has been described in the chapter on the verb. 
" Gboma," again, is probably connected with the verb " gbo," help, 
and a phrase that is commonly used as a conjunction in the sense 
of " also " is " ta mia," [so) it is. This is very common in narra- 
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tion, and serves to prevent the subject getting out of hand, and 
as a sort of punctuation. 

Besides the conjunction '' ke/' and, in Mende, which is used 
to connect phrases, there is the conjunction " ta," which is only 
used to connect nouns or pronouns. Its derivation seems to be the 
pronoun " he." This etymology fits in with some usages, but it 
must be admitted that it does so in others only if the original 
etymology has been completely forgotten, and has not even a 
latent remembrance to affect its usage. 

Borbor ta ngi nyahei. Borbor and his wife. 

I ya ta ngi nyahei. He has gone with (or, and) his wife. 

Ke i ya ta ngi nyahei. And he went with his wife. 

The exception, made in the English language, of using the 
conjunction '' and " to join nouns as well as sentences, is, as seen 
above, not recognised in Mende. " Ke " is the pure conjunction 
" and " ; " ta " is a special word, and should be classed with 
prepositions. In Ibo, too, this distinction is carefully made, 
" na " connecting nouns and pronouns, but not sentences. " We " 
connects sentences, and, like '' ke " in Mende, is freely used in 
narration, much as is the Greek '' kai " in the Gospels in the New 
Testament. 

The importation of foreign words into West Africa as nouns 
has already been referred to in this chapter. In a smaller way 
words belonging to other parts of sx)eech are admitted where a 
native word is not readily found ; but this, of course, is only done 
by natives having a good knowledge of the foreign language, whereas 
in the case of names of things the things themselves bear the 
foreign names and no other. 

The following are a few words and their uses which are very 
commonly used by Mendes, a great many individuals of which 
nation know English to a certain extent. 
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" Try " is one verb that is much used. There is no exact 
equivalent to it in the Mende language, the nearest approach 
being " kolo," which is " to know " or find out by tasting or feeling. 
The element of endeavour that is in the English word is entirely 
absent. In connection, therefore, with tr3mig to do a special 
work, the English word is much used, and one hears '' Nga tai-i 
lo," / mil try. 

Another verb is " owe " — that is, to owe money. As (any- 
how, when abroad) their debts in and out are numerous, the word 
is in very common use. There is no direct or brief equivalent in 
their own language. The expression " He owes me " is " Nya 
kpa lo ngi ma," My bond is on him. Instead of this inverted form 
of expression, by using the word " owe " he speaks directly as in 
English : " I nya * owe ' a poun fere," He owes me two "pounds — 
literally. He me owes with pound two. 

In trading there are two simple English words, " cheap " and 
" dear " ; but the Mende equivalents are indirect. " Ba-gbango 
is " dear," and " ba-i-gbani " is " not dear " — ^that is, " cheap. 
'' Ba " is a noun, and means '' a two-fathom length of cloth," and 
" gba " is a verb meaning " to multiply," apparently, but its 
etymology is not quite clear. The English word " cheap " is not 
borrowed, but " dear " is easy to say and is popular ; so that one 
hears such a word as " deango " — that is, the word " dear " with 
the Mende past participial termination. " Hani na deango," Thai 
thing is dear. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

Thb Hausa Languaob 

The Hausa language has been studied with a considerable amount 
of detail in the chapters on the various parts of speech in this work. 
This prominence has been given to it because in the British posses- 
sions of West Africa it is the one language that in importance sets 
all others in the background. 

Its home is in the British colony of Northern Nigeria. It is 
used as the general means of communication between the other 
tribes in that colony. It is heard in all the important towns of 
Southern Nigeria and the Gold Coast, and also in the intervening 
French colony of Dahomey, and the German colony of Togoland. 
Further, along the great trade routes that intersect this vast 
region, it is difficult to go far without meeting a Hausa-speaking 
person. It is, in fact, the dominant trade language throughout 
all that region, and, in view of its wide distribution, has been 
studied by Europeans far more than the other languages ; so much 
so that many have endeavoured to claim for it the position of a 
lingtui franca for the whole of West Africa. 

In the desire that it may become so, they overlook the wide 
extent of English, which is eminently more suitable for the pur- 
pose, as it carries with it an adequate literature, which Hausa 
does not ; and they also overlook the wide vogue of Mandingo 
farther west. 

The spread of the Hausa language is very recent — ^almost en- 
tirely in the last century, possibly. For this reason it still possesses 

a uniformity that enables foreign negroes to imderstand each 
VOL. n. ^ o 
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other wherever they may have learnt it. In the Hausa country 
itself the dialectic variations are insignificant on the whole, and 
the language has the peculiarity of not shading off gradually, as 
it were, into other languages. Indeed, its pronounced isolation is 
one of the most remarkable features about the language. Man- 
dingo, the other great language of West Africa, differs from it in 
this respect, being surrounded by a host of mixed dialects, and 
one tribe often finds it cannot understand the speech of another, 
though also Mandingo in origin. 

In view of the growing importance, therefore, of the Hausa 
language, it will not be out of place to sketch in a special chapter 
its leading features, and also to indicate its points of similarity to 
and divergence from other languages, so that its relative position 
in West Africa can be more easily seen. 

The first and most striking feature in the language from a 
superficial point of view is the large number of Arabic words it 
contains. Some of these words are completely incorporated in 
the language, and represent ideas that are not merely the names 
of articles of commerce, etc., imported by the Arabs. All the 
religious terms are, of course, Arabic ; and as most of the literature 
is of a religious nature, the number of Arabic words in it is unduly 
large in proportion to the purely Hausa words. The Arabic words, 
other than those of a religious nature, include the numerals above 
ten, the days of the week, the names of the months, etc. 

The following list gives some idea of the variety of words com- 
pletely absorbed in the language : — 

gaskiya. truth (in very common use as an 

affirmative). 

gara. a commission in trade. 

en, idan. if. 

dunia. world. 

lokachi. time (Arabic, wakati). 
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wotika, wochika. letter. 

labari. news (Arabic, khabanin). 

tsoro. fear. 

shiimi. knowledge (Arabic, sunnatun). 

gajere. short (Arabic, kasimn). 

tasa. cup. 

gufa. basket. 

hawainya. chamelion (Arabic, habainaton). 

rakumi. camel (Arabic, rakubon). 

takanda. sugar-cane (Arabic, kandatun). 

This Arabic admixture took place, most probably, in pre- 
Mohanmiedan times ; but should this not have been the case, it 
was at least the result of the early advance of Islam across Africa 
in the seventh century, and is not due to late proselytising. This 
is borne out by the fact that the Arabic woids borrowed or in- 
corporated in the language are not, in most cases, taken from the 
modem colloquial but from classical Arabic, and the following 
extract from Robinson's '' Hausa Grammar " * is interesting in 
this connection : — 

" Several animals which were probably introduced from Arabic- 
speaking countries do not appear to have Semitic names. . . . 
The camel, for example, which is clearly an animal introduced by 
Arabs, does not bear the name universal among the Arabs, but is 
a modification of a word which is sometimes used in classical Arabic 
for camel. ... A very large proportion of the words borrowed 
from Arabic, and now universally adopted by the Hausas, have 
been borrowed from written as contrasted with spoken Arabic, 
and not only from the Koran, but from other literary works current 
among the Arabs. Mohammedanism had very little hold in 
Hausaland until the beginning of the present century, whereas long 

* Second edition, 1909, p. 182. 
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before this it is certain that the Hausa language contained many 
of the words connected with Arabic roots which are now found 
in it." 

Any idea of connecting the Arabic words in the Isknguage with 
early traders is untenable, for the simple reason that it is not the 
words connected with trade that have been principally modified 
by Arab influence. 

A more powerful infusion is necessary to account for their 
existence. This probably lies in the numerous Arab invasions that 
have taken place from the Upper Nile, westward through Darfur 
and Wadai, towards Lake Chad. From the earliest ages Arabs 
have crossed the Bed Sea at the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb and 
wandered into Africa. The last raid that penetrated beyond Lake 
Chad was that of Fatarella, a lieutenant of Raba's, who had him- 
self some years earlier raided the country to the west. Fatarella 
himself was killed in battle with the French in 1901. To have 
effected the permanent adoption of so many words into Hausa, 
especially in view of their nature, implies that the great invasion, 
or series of invasions, must have been in considerable force ; and 
it is useful as an aid to gauging their strength to recall a note made 
by Denham in 1824 that the Sheikh of Bomu could muster in the 
field 15,000 mounted Shoas, and he further notes that their 
Arabic was nearly pure. 

It seems to be a fact that the Bomu language is freer from 
Arabic words than is Hausa. The Bomu language has not been 
very fully studied yet ; but if it is really so that the number of 
incorporated Arabic words in that language is remarkably few, it 
may be assumed that the modem Bomu language came into its 
present locality west of Lake Chad subsequent to the introduction 
of the Arabic influence into Hausa. This is partly confirmed by the 
name Kanuri, which the language of Bomu bears, Kanem being 
the portion of Bomu lying to the northward of Lake Chad. A 
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digression, therefore, on the Kanuri language may not be without 
its uses to assist the study of the Arabic influence on Hausa. 

According to Barth, Teda and Kanuri are closely allied tongues, 
spoken by two branches of one nation called in ancient times Gara- 
mantes, whose original home was Phazania, the modem Fezzan. 
The name Garamantes occurs in classical literature from the time 
of Herodotus to that of Byzantine writers. Its derivation is un- 
certain, but perhaps connected with the worship of Ammon. 
On the other hand, Phazania (= Thadania) is clearly the country 
of the Teda. Ptolemy says the nation is Ethiopic and not Libyan, 
and that it extends into the heart of negro-land. 

Although the roots of the Teda language and the Kanuri lan- 
guage are intimately related, there is a great divergence in the 
languages, which, according to Barth, may be due chiefly to con- 
flicting Arabic and Berber influences dating from the seventh 
century. 

The Teda, the indigenous population of Fezzan, from their 
position on the great trade route to Bomu, have exercised con- 
siderable influence in the desert, especially in connection with the 
salt mines at Bilma. Bilma itself being unsuited for an emporium, 
Fezzan became a distributing centre. 

When at some unknown date the Berbers established their 
dominion in Fezzan, a large part of the Teda population seems to 
have moved in a south-easterly direction. Arab geographers men- 
tion in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries a Teda kingdom 
called Zoghawa. Leo Africanus, travelling in the sixteenth century, 
found in Fezzan a Berber tribe named Berdoa as the ruling cla£». 
He calls the subject race Goran ; and these were evidently Teda, 
since Saharan Arabs call the Teda by the name of Guraan at the 
present day (Barth). He also mentions the Teda still independent 
on the borders of Nubia under the name of Zoghawa. 

The purest dialect of Teda, according to Barth, is probably 
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spoken by a section of the Abo in Tibesti, and the language itself 
is spoken from Ghatron to Kanem, but with very considerable 
dialectic differences. Teda, it may be observed, is the only correct 
indigenous form of what is commonly called Tebu, Tubu, or 
Tibbu. 

The origin of the name Kanuri has already been given. It is 
the proper name of the people and language of Bomu. Bomu, or 
Bomo, appears for the first time in Ibn Batuta's narrative about 
the middle of the fourteenth century. It is a poUtical name, which 
originated in the spUtting of the Kanuri dynasty into two hostile 
factions, when the name Bomu was given to one of them in op- 
position to that of Bulala borne by the other. This opinion receives 
special confirmation from the fact that the Teda who followed the 
party of the Bulala called the others, besides the name Tuguba, by 
the name '' anna Bomo." 

This rather lengthy digression on the Bomu people has been 
made for the purpose of, if possible, throwing £ome light on the 
date at which the Arabic infusion into Hausa took place. The 
Hausa annals, which date back to the tenth century, contain no clue ; 
and as Bomu rose to be a great empire at an early date, it may 
be taken for granted that the Kanuri language came into its present 
locality after the Arabic infusion came into Hausa. Again, if this 
infusion took place in the seventh century a.d., it cannot have 
failed to have been the accompaniment of the Mohammedan re- 
ligion. The Hausas, however, were almost entirely pagan until the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, when the Fula subjugated the 
country, the sole exception being that part of the country between 
Kano and Bomu, where the Mandingos (Wangara) settled in the 
thirteenth century, bringing with them Mohammedanism. A 
further point that should not be overlooked is that Mohammedanism 
is rarely eradicated and paganism reverted to. In fact, it may 
generaUy be assumed that if a people has once embraced Moham- 
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medanism it will never part with it, though there is one instance to 
the contrary in West Africa — ^namely, that of the Malinke. 

The foregoing evidence is not of the best, but it may nevertheless 
be sufficient to establish that the Arabic words in Hausa, other 
than the purely religious terms, date from a period anterior to the 
seventh century, and they have been preserved from being cor- 
rupted beyond recognition by subsequent intercourse with Arabs, 
for whatever learning the Hausas have possessed has been based 
on Arabic. As to the purely religious words themselves, their 
introduction into the language can only have synchronised with 
the conversion of the Hausas to Mohammedanism. 

So much for the Arabic words in the Hausa vocabulary. 

When the structure of the language is examined, it is seen to 
be quite unlike Arabic in any but perhaps some few accidental 
points of resemblance which may pertain to the speech of the whole 
human race. It does not follow, though, that the Arabic infusion 
may not have acted as a stimulus on the language and caused it 
to develop certain features, but on its own lines. In other words, 
Arabic may have had a general vivifying effect on the language as 
a whole. That the absorption of words, however, does not neces- 
sarily imply also an absorption of new grammatical rules, etc., has 
been already discussed in Chapter III. 

When Hausa is examined in detail, it is found to have very few 
points in common with any other language to the westward or 
south-westward. This can be seen in the comparative grammatical 
tables in Chapter IV. ; and the number of words in common is 
infinitesimal. It is not in this direction, therefore, that resemblances 
must be looked for. 

Barth considered that there must have been a time when the 
Logone and Hausa tribes were settled close together ; and, on the 
other side, Logone shows close relationship with Galla. As regards 
Elanuri, the similar terms in that language and Logone do not 
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designate original notions, but are such as imply a certain d^ree 
of civilisation. This would indicate a later intercourse ; and this 
is possible if Kanuri, as surmised above, was a comparatively late 
intruder from the north. 

Hausa, from internal evidence, seems to be the product of the 
reaction on each other of the following elements. There is the 
original basal or local language, of which allied examples can be 
found among the pagan tribes in Bauchi. On this Berber has 
worked, then Hamitic languages from the eastward, and later still 
Arabic and other negro languages. 

Phonetically Hausa endeavours, as a whole, to assimilate itself 
to the majority of negro languages, in that syllables should end in 
a vowel. Nouns and verbs may, without exception, be said to end 
in a vowel. The comparatively rare final consonants are mostly 
found in the other parts of si)eech. For instance, " n " is freely 
admitted of, but this consonant as a final one is also admitted in 
many other negro languages. Two numerals — " biar " (" bial " or 
*' biat "), five, and " tokkos," eigfU — admit of other consonants at 
the end, as also does " zanbar," a thousand ; but this last word is 
also found in Songhay as " diomber." Other noticeable words are 
the particles " wur " and " fet," or " fer," which are joined to 
particular adjectives of colour to indicate " very," as " ja-wur," 
very red; "fari-fet" or "fari-fer," very white. Instead of "ja- 
wur," "wur-wur" may be used; so also "fet-fet" or " fer-fer." 
In addition to these particles, which seem to be very old words, 
there are a few adverbs also. Hamitic languages admit of final 
consonants ; and if these words are of Hamitic origin, the Hamitic 
influence, if such it be, must be of very great antiquity. These 
terminal consonants are, however, not necessarily proof of Hamitic 
influence, because there are several languages situated far away to 
the westward, as seen in the chapter on phonology (Chapter II.), 
which have consonantal endings ; and what is more important still 
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is that there is a body of languages bordering on Hausa to the 
southward, to be detailed later, which also admit of consonantal 
endings ; but none of these have been proved yet to be 
Hamitic. 

Phonetically, again, Hausa shows its difference from the majority 
of West African languages in its disinclination to adopt, if it may 
be so said, the widely spread "gb" and "kp" sounds, with which 
are usually associated a " w." On the other hand, it draws towards 
them in the weakness of "1" and "r," and it draws towards Ba- 
Ntu, away to the south-eastward, in its use df " z." 

On the whole, phonetically considered, Hausa assimilates to the 
majority of negro languages in West Africa, but this feature is 
one of the latest phases in the development of Hausa to its present- 
day form. 

Practically all the negro languages are agglutinative, even though 
small traces of inflection may be noticeable in some of them. Hausa, 
however, is not agglutinative but inflectional. If the Hamitic 
languages are all inflectional, Hausa is a Hamitic language in no 
small measure ; but whether it be so or not, inflection, which is 
the leading feature of the language, is not much found an3rwhere 
else among the negro languages of West Africa. 

The next step in the examination of the Hausa language will be 
to glance through the various parts of speech and to single out 
points of grammar, or particles, which may possibly afford some- 
thing of value in tracing the line of development of Hausa and its 
position in regard to other languages. 

First of all stands the article. 

A special chapter has been given to this part of speech, and 
the languages in which it is found studied, starting from Temne 
and Wolof, with their highly developed article; on to those in 
which there is merely a single word, but yet one clearly differen- 
tiated; and, again, on to those languages in which the article is 
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merely represented by a weak demonstrative ; ending, finally, with 
those languages in which there is no article at all; and these, as 
said in Chapter X., are not necessarily the languages of the most 
primitive tribes. Hausa falls in with the last. 

A language that is in constant use by foreigners tends to simplify, 
as foreigners neglect all the smaller niceties of the language, for 
no other reason than that they have not succeeded in learning 
them. Were the Temne nation, for example, ever to become a 
conquering race owing to some political cause, and to diffuse itself 
over a vast territory ," it would be a very short time only before 
all the elaborate article forms were abandoned or merged into one 
common form. The article is not a strictly necessary part of 
speech ; it can easily be dispensed with. Whether it was present 
at one time in Hausa and has since been lost cannot now be said 
for certain. Probably it never existed in the language, and a steady 
absorption of words and idioms from other languages not posses- 
sing the article would be fairly certain to ensure its remaining 
absent if never there. 

As regards the noun, Hausa stands well apart from other West 
African languages, Fula not excepted. This is owing to there 
being a distinction of masculine and feminine gender, and numerous 
plural forms to each noim ; but as regards gender alone, it is 
accompanied by some small neighbouring languages, as will be seen 
later. The various plural forms are a combination of a suffix ^ith 
an inflection of the root ; and though now often used indis- 
criminately, or more frequently to suit the harmony of the sentence, 
have possibly originated in different localities, and so are dialectic. 
Further, nouns of either gender, the latter depending on the fmal 
vowel, can be formed from verbs or other nouns with the aid of 
prefixes or suffixes. 

The et3anology of these particles, which are not independent 
words, is difficult to trace. Those commonest in use, representing 
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the EngUflh termination " er," are the prefixes ** mai " and " ma." 
Their meaning is often identical ; but " mai " is invariably per- 
sonal, whereas '* ma ** is not always so. When '' mai " is prefixed, 
it takes the plural form itself, and not the word to which it is 
joined ; but when *' ma " is prefixed, the plural inflection appears 
at the end of the word. This may be accounted for by the fact 
that *' ma " is a simple particle, whereas " mai " is a compound 
one, being "ma+i," "i" being the personal pronoun "he." 
As a particle, " ma " is not of a nature to admit of a plural idea, 
but " i " takes a plural form ; and so " mai " becomes " masu," 
" su " being " they." In words compoimded with " mai," there- 
fore, as the plural attaches to the prefix, it has no place at the 
end of the word, where, if not impossible, it would at least be 
redundant. 

In looking around for another language in which " ma " is found, 
it is met with in Kanuri. It is, however, not a prefix in Kanuri, 
but a suffix, and is practically also of a personal nature, being 
used to indicate the present participle as well as for forming ad- 
jectives. This particle is more fully discussed in the chapter on 
the adjective, in which some remarks are made on its appear- 
ance in certain languages of the Mandingo group, as well as in 
Elanuri. 

" Chi " is one of the suffixes in Hausa by which abstract nouns 
are formed. It is a masculine suffix. Another suffix corresponding 
exactly with " chi," but of the feminine gender is " taka." Corre- 
sponding examples of their use are " diyanchi " or " diyantaka," 
from ** diya," free. 

In all abstract nouns the genitive particle " n " is interposed 
between the noun and the suffix, and so has the effect of giving 
the suffix a substantival nature. Both of these suffixes take a 
plural form, which is of a redupUcated nature, as " diyantochi," 
" diyantakoki." The same suffix "chi" as a personal suffix is 
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joined also to verbs, and without the copulative " n," in company 
with the prefix " ma," as " mafauchi," hvicher, from " fawa," to 
slaughter ; and the plural is " mafauta," the gender being masculine. 

Again, if the suffix " ta " is substituted for " chi " in the sin- 
gular, as *' mafauta," the gender is feminine, and the meaning is 
" a slaughtering-place." Of this word the plural is " mafautai." 

Again, '' chi " is added to the names of coimtries to make ad- 
jectives, as " hausanchi " from " Hausa " ; and there is no change 
for masculine, feminine, or plural. 

To trace the origin of these suffixes would serve in no small 
way to fix the affinities of Hausa. As can be seen, they are sub- 
stantival, and, what is more, are recognised as such by the Hausas 
themselves, as can be seen from the way they are joined to words 
belonging to other parts of speech. 

Another particle, which is used with the names of countries, 
etc., to indicate an inhabitant of the same, is the prefix '' ba." 
It disappears in the plural, and " wa " is suffixed, as *' ba-larabe," 
Arab, " larabawa," Arabs ; " ba-sudan," a Sudanese, " Sudanawa," 
Sudanese ; " ba-Kano," a Kano-man (pi., " Kanawa "). There 
is a form corresponding to the last in the sense of *' child of," as 
"dan-kano" [pi., *' yaya-n-kano "). Both "Bakano" and "Dan 
kano " are often used as a sort of surname. " Ba," it is to be 
noticed, is used without the copulative " n " (= of) : and when the 
noim it is attached to is put in the plural, its place is taken by 
" wa " as a suffix. This " ba " is, in all probability, a gift of the 
Ba-Ntu languages. It is found in the very word " Ba-!Ntu " 
itself, which means an Ntu people. Here there is, then, in Hausa a 
Ba-Ntu prefix both of the singular and plural number ; but there is 
this peculiarity, that " wa " is singular in Ba-Ntu and " ba " plural, 
though there is at least one Ba-Ntu dialect which revei'ses them. 
There is also no difficulty about " wa " being a prefix in Ba-Ntu 
and a suffix in Hausa. This is virtually a necessity, because 
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Hausa does not admit of plural prefixes as do the Ba-Ntu Ian* 
guages. Hausa has borrowed " ba " and " wa " as particles, not 
as substantives, and so places them in their capacity as particles 
according to the rules of the language. Were the prefix " ba " 
added with the connective " n," as is " da " in " dan-kano," in 
the plural number the ** wa " would precede, also with the con- 
nective; but as "ba" has no independent meaning by itself, "n," 
q/", follows no more than it follows the particle " ma " referred 
to above. 

'' Mai," as has been seen, ia compounded with a pronoua, and so 
has a semi-independent existence. It therefore admits of a plural. 
'' Ma " has no independent existence, and so admits of no plural. 
" Ba " also has no independent existence in Hausa, whatever it 
may have in Ba-Ntu, and so admits of no plural itself ; but the word 
it is prefixed to takes the plural, as does the noun compounded 
with '' ma," and the plural form that the noun takes is the suffix 
" wa." 

The next part of speech, the adjective, equally shows marked 
distinction from all the other languages of West Africa. It agrees 
with the noun in both gender and number, being inflected for 
both. A search through the other languages in West Africa re- 
veals nothing similar, but in the matter of comparison Hausa 
fails to rise above the others, and, as with them, circumlocution is 
resorted to. Indeed, in this respect Hausa falls behind one or two 
languages, principally Yoruba, but also Efe, Mupe, and others 
in the same region; for in these the comparative idea seems to 
show signs of developing in a purely grammatical way, such as is 
found in European languages.* 

* There is always the danger that such a feature may have been read into 
the language by the author of a grammar who wrote with the idea of com- 
parative and superlative degrees in his head. Such a work is often the sole source 
of information that is available. 
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In the numerals the system is purely denary, and words of Arabio 
origin are in the higher numbers used instead of pure Hausa words, 
with the tendency to supplant them entirely. Two and one are 
taken from a succeeding decade instead of eight and nine being 
added to the previous one ; and this feature, as said in the chapter 
on numeration (Chapter V.), is found in several languages along 
the Niger River, including Songhay, Nupe, Gbari, and Yoruba. 

In the pronouns Hausa shows a distinction as marked as the 
adjective. Two pronouns take the gender form, the second and 
the third persons singular, and in each the masculine and feminine 
forms must be used correctly. This is even carried into the first 
person singular of the possessive pronouns, as " ubana," myfaiher ; 
** uwata," my mother. This distinction is, however, only apparent 
in the shortened form, and is seen not to exist when the full 
form is examined. These are "uba nawa" and "uwa tawa," 
and " na " and " ta " are gender variations of the preposition 
" of." 

The distinction of masculine and feminine gender exists also 
in the pronouns of some of the languages of the pagan tribes 
immediately bordering on Hausa, but these languages have not 
yet been found to have the gender idea in other parts of speech. 
Among them are the Angas language, Bolanchi, the Montol lan- 
guage, and the Ankwe language ; and possibly some others may 
be found to have this feature too. As can be seen from the table 
of pronouns, Montol and Ankwe only possess the distinction in 
the second person singular, and Bolanchi only in the third person 
singular, so far as present information goes, but Angas distinguishes 
it in two persons, Uke Hausa. 

On the other hand, that distinction of persons from things 
which exists in so many West African languages in the third 
personal pronoun, is quite wanting in Hausa. Differing as it does 
on the point of gender, Hausa nevertheless falls in completely 
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with the rest of the languages of West Africa in conjugating the 
pronoun and not the verb stem. 

Unlike some of them, there is no auxiliary verb " to be," only 
a substantival form, which is used also as a copulative. It is not 
conjugated, but what is remarkable is that there are masculine 
and feminine forms in addition to a common form. '' Ke " is 
masculine or feminine, *' ne " masculine only, and '' che " is femi- 
nine only. As regards the verb " to be," Hausa stands completely 
alone, owing to the gender idea entering in ; and as other negro 
languages often have several forms for this verb, with different usages, 
in this respect again Hausa differs. On the other hand, Hausa 
agrees with them in not possessing an auxiliary verb " to have." 

Like Songhay and Mandingo, but unlike Kanuri, Fula, and 
Wolof, Hausa has a very simple conjugational system. It has a 
remarkably easy way of expressing the negative, although double 
in form, which is a feature that places it at a considerable distance 
apart from the languages of the forest negroes, and from a good 
many others besides, including Mandingo. In fact, of the best- 
known languages Songhay is almost the only one that is like Hausa 
in this respect. (See chapter on the verb.) 

The principal features for which the verb is remarkable in 
Hausa are the voice forms, and a change of the final vowel to indi- 
cate direction. The vowel " o " indicates motion towards the 
speaker ; " a," motion away from the speaker ; while " e," " i," 
" u " are indefinite, or represent motion from. As seen in the 
chapter on language building (Chapter XVI.), this inflection seems 
unique, and no other language that has hitherto been studied in 
West Africa has any similar inflection, though the same, or rather 
a similar idea, is found in connection with other parts of speech 
in Wolof and Temne. 

Hausa, further, has a passive voice, also quite unique, the 
nature of which has been explained in the chapter on the verb. 
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The direct object follows the verb ; and in regard to those verbs 
that take two objects, the dative can stand either before or after 
the accusative, either with or without a preposition, according 
to which sounds best. 

It is noticeable that Hausa is without those intensitive adverbs 
which in other languages — Yoruba and Mende, to quote two widely- 
separated languages — exist sometimes to a very large number, 
and which belong to their own verb alone. These specific adverbs 
are found even in Kanuri to a considerable number, but not in 
Fula, nor apparently in Songhay. 

The preposition is a true one, as regards its place in a phrase, 
but very few of the words admit of any known etymology. As 
seen in the chapter on the preposition, gender enters even here, in one 
instance the preposition " na," q/", becoming ** ta " in the feminine, 
the usage following the gender of the object possessed. 

So far as a brief sketch admits, the leading features of the 
grammar of the Hausa language have been set out, and the points 
have been noticed which correspond or differ as regards the other 
languages of West Africa. The net result is that the differences 
are so wide and important that Hausa has a place to itself quite 
apart from all the others. 

It has often been thought that some language showing a real 
relationship to Hausa might be found among the little-known 
pagan tribes lying to the southward in the administrative provinces 
of Nassarawa and Bauchi, especially among the comparatively 
hostile hill tribes. Recent studies have produced residts of con- 
siderable value. The Angas language has been already mentioned 
briefiy in passing. It is spoken in Bauchi, and is one of a group 
including the Sura, Thai, Chip, Montol, and of which Ankwe may 
possibly be the parent form. 

The languages bordering on Hausa all along its southern boun- 
dary are rather sharply divided into two groups — those that admit 
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of consonantal endings, and those in which the syllables must end 
in a vowel or semivowel. In the former are included Angas and 
its related dialects, and a few others ; and in the second group 
are included Nupe, Gbari, Jukon, and Munshi languages, these 
latter having some relationship, either near or remote, with lan- 
guages lying still further south.'*' The consonantal-ending lan- 
guages are those of a few small tribes only; and whereas the 
languages that do not admit of final consonants to syllables have 
the numerals two, three, and four in some form or other of " ba," 
" sa " or " ta," and " na," t the roots of these numerals in the 
languages with consonantal endings are of quite a difiFerent nature. 

The difficulties in the way of obtaining grammatical sketches 
of these languages have been very great, but they are gradually 
yielding up their secrets owing to the persistent onslaughts of 
several officials of the Northern Nigerian Government. 

Of Angas a very fairly advanced study has been made.} It 
furnishes a remarkable key to the solution of many difficulties 
in Hausa, and confirms the authors theory, in Chapter I. of 
the present work, that the origin of the Hausa language might be 
looked for not far from its present locality and to the southward. 

In view of its importance, therefore, the comparison of Angas 
with Hausa has been deferred to the present, and Angas has not been 
included with the other languages compared earlier in this chapter. 

If the grammatical outline of the Angas language, given in 
the supplement of this volume, is compared with that of Hausa, 
it will be seen that there is a remarkable similarity in the scheme. 
In fact, they are almost identical, and a similar identity is to be 
found in Bolanchi. On the top of this, however, is a great dis- 

* Incladed in the second group also is Bolanchi, the language of the Bola, 
which grammatically is closely akin to Hausa, and also has many words alike. 

t Indication of Ba-Ntu influence. 

X A MS. grammar made by Mr. George Ormsby, Resident, with critical notes 
by Captain H. D. Foulkes, Resident, dated 1909 to 1910. 
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similarity of vocabulary, and with it a softening down of con- 
sonantal endings, until in Hausa they are comparatively few. 
There are, it is true, a considerable number of words similar in the 
two languages, and it is an item of the first importance that they 
are essential words, and not technical words. The presumption is 
therefore that there is an ancient common origin, and that later 
the two languages have come under different influences, leaving 
them on the surface very unlike each other. 

The words similar in both languages do not make a very long 
list in the present state of study of Angas. The following are some 
of them for comparison ; and the Bolanchi equivalents are added, 
showing Bolanchi to be rather more distant from Hausa than Angas. 



Hausa. 


Anoas. 


Bolanchi. 


English. 

m 


biu. 


bab. 


bollo. 


two. 


uku. 


kwan. 


kunu. 


three. 


fudu. 


fier. 


fodo. 


four. 


wa? 


we? 


yankilo ? 


who? 


mi? 


me? 


yankile ? 


what ? 


kowa. 


kowe. 


lelo. 


anyone. 


komi. 


ko me. 


lele. 


anything. 


kai. 


ke. 


kono. 


head. (Used also as a 
reflexive pronoun in 
both languages.) 


yi- 


chin. 




make, do. (Used idioma- 
tically the same way 
in both languages.) 


mata. 


mat. 


mundu. 


woman, wife. 


miji. 


mis. 


gorzo. 


husband. 


mutu. 


mut. 


mutu. 


dead. 


wanka. 


vang. 


binatuo. 


wash. 


abu, abi-. 


bi. 


— 


thing. 
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It might be held that some of these words have been imported 
into Angas from Hausa ; but that this is unlikely in regard to most 
of them may be assumed from the nature of the words themselves. 
Hausa, as already said, prefers, as a rule, syllables ending in vowels, 
and therefore has an innate tendency to corrupt all words in that 
direction. For instance, "' sariki " is heard more commonly than 
'' sarid." Again, such a word as " zamna," sit, is very commonly 
heard as " zona." The " mat," " mis," " mut," etc., of Angas 
glide naturally into the " mata," " miji," and " mutu " of Hausa, 
but if Angas were to borrow such a word as '' mata " from Hausa, 
it would most assuredly keep it as such, and not endeavour to 
make the pronunciation harder by dropping the final vowel. The 
tendency is always to soften, not to harden — ^at least, when uttered 
by thick negro lips. 

Judging from the vocabulary that has been made of Angas 
words, it seems that there is a very fair proportion of monosyllabic 
words, and they have not that want of meaning when standing 
alone which is so commonly found to be the case with monosyllabic 
words in languages that do not admit of final consonants. 

If these few words are sufficient to base a theory on, Hausa has 
the tendency, when dealing with a monosyllabic word ending in 
a consonant, not to wear down or reject the final consonant, but 
to add a vowel in harmony with the existing vowel, as may be seen 
in " mata," " miji," and ** mutu " ; and in support of this may 
be quoted the fact that the monosyllabic words in Hausa are 
very few. 

Many interesting points of comparison between Hausa and 
Angas will undoubtedly be forthcoming as more attention becomes 
paid to the latter language. For the present it is safer to put a 
limit on the discussion of apparent analogies. 

The verb is found to be very much the same as regards tenses 
and conjugation generally, as it is in Hausa. The root is never 
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inflected, both languages have an aorist tense, and there is a con- 
tinuous present. The passive voice, however, does not in Angas 
show that leaning to a true passive that it does in Hausa (Chapter 
VIII.). The word " ma " in Angas, which corresponds to the " a " 
in Hausa, is in Angas simply the pronoun '' they " ; so that Angas 
is in the same position as all other West African languages as 
regards the passive voice. The following are examples : — 

Gnaii pa muat, I am beating ; na muat, I beat ; ma pa 
muat fana, they are beating me ; ma muat gan, they 
beat me. 

The corresponding forms in Hausa are — 
Ina buga, na buga, anabugata, abugani. 

The future tenses active and passive in Angas are— 

An met muat, I will beat ; ma met muat fana, they will 
beat me. 

In Hausa they are — 
Zani buga, zaabugani. 

In these Hausa words it is to be noticed that *' ta " appears for 
" na," me. This is a feminine form to agree with " buga," which 
when following a pronoun with the suffix '' na," is regarded in 
the light of a noun, and, ending in '* a," becomes feminine whilst 
in that capacity. 

From these examples it is seen, as said above, that Angas has 
no claim to a passive voice. 

Again, there is another feature of the verb that is found in 
Hausa, but apparently does not exist in Angas. This is the past 
participle passive. It is of an emphatic and also of a reflexive 
nature, as may be seen in the following examples, and it has not 
quite the same meaning as the true past participle. The two forms 
are exemplified in English in '' has been broken " as opposed to 
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'" is broken." In Hausa the corresponding words are '' fasashe " 
and " fasu," from " fashe," to break. 

Tukunya ta fasu. The pot is broken. 

A damre shi, shi damru. Tie it tight — ^Ut., Tie it (so that) it is 

tied (well). 

This form has not been found in Angas, but it might also be 
added that neither has the past participle itself been clearly set 
out so far. 

Angas, like Hausa, has very few prepositions, and in this respect 
both languages are not greatly different from other West African 
languages. 

An interesting feature in Angas, and one that it has in com- 
mon with Hausa, is the relative pronoun of common gender, 
and referring both to animate as well as inanimate objects. In 
Angas the word is ''ne," and it appears to be a true relative 
pronoim. '* Da," the corresponding word in Hausa, is often held 
to be a relative pronoun absolutely, but it is probably by origin 
no more than the conjunction " and." This is seen in comparing 
the following sentences in Angas and Hausa respectively : — 

an rot brungda ne anne d5n don. I want horse-the which I-saw 

yesterday. 
In Hausa this is — 

Ina so-n doki-n da na gan'(shi) jia. I want horse, and I saw him 

yesterday. 

The pronoun " shi," him, after the verb of course spoils the 
relative value of '' da " completely, though its insertion is optional. 

The '' da " in the Angas sentence, it may be observed, is a 
demonstrative adjective meaning " the particular " (horse). 

A particle in Hausa that has caused some discussion in regard 
to its etymology is the " sau " or " so " in the adverbial numerals. 
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as '' 8o-biu," tmce, etc. Barth tried to connect it with the Coptic 
" sop," meaning " time," in which theory he was followed by 
Robinson.* " Sau," however, also means " the sole of the foot " 
or " a footprint." In Angas, now, " twice " is " shi bap," and 
*' shi " means '' foot." The idea seems to be iteration in walking, 
and rather corresponds, though distantly, to the use of the word 
" stroke " in Twi (see Chapter V.). 

The Ba-Ntu influence is seen in Angas as it is in Hausa, and to 
the same small extent and in the same feature. For instance, the 
inhabitants of the town of Kur are called Bakur, which is corrupted 
in Hausa to Bukuru ; and, similarly, the inhabitants of Ron are 
called BaRon. Unlike in Hausa, in Angas " ba " is a plural prefix, 
as it is in pure Ba-Ntu, and has not become a singular prefix. 
Apart from this prefix, and perhaps the use of *' z," Ba-Ntu has 
made no impression on either Hausa or Angas. (See, however, later 
— Chapter XX., on Classification.) 

Gender in Angas is still rather an obscure subject. There 
appear to be feminine second and third personal pronouns in the 
singular number as there are in Hausa, but the elaborately-developed 
gender forms of the adjective and other parts of speech in Hausa, 
and distinction of gender in verb and preposition, seem to be en- 
tirely wanting in Angas. 

Further, the elaborate plural forms are also absent, and in 
their place is simply the suffix " ma." This is the pronoun " they," 
and it is used in the same way as it is in the languages towards the 
Niger Delta (see Chapter VII., " Plural "). 

After mentioning that numerous idiomatic expressions and forms 
of abuse are identical in both Hausa and Angas when translated, 
it remains to fix the relationship between these two languages, and, 
further, to fit in the other elements alluded to above. 

As said above, Angas is one of the group which includes Sura, 

* **Hauda Grammar,'* First edition, 1897. 
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Thai, Chip, Montol, and Ankwe; and other languages, such as 
Bolanchi (the language of the Bolewa, plural of Bola), Buta, and 
Gurka, show some relationship in the numerals two, three, four. 

The probability therefore is that the basis of Hausa lies in one 
of this gr^up of dialects. One dialect, evidently, at some unknown 
ancient period, became, by reason of its position to the northward 
of the others, acted upon by strong outside foreign influences. 
The basal idiom and structure remained largely unchanged, but the 
consonantal endings have been gradually eliminated, a grammati- 
cal gender greatly amplified or extended in its use, and the simple 
'' they " plural form superseded by a number of what might almost 
be described as fanciful plurals derived from various sources ; but 
in some essential words Hausa has preserved unmistakable marks 
of its parentage in the Bauchi highlands. All the differences in 
words and grammar of Hausa cannot be assigned to Arabic influ- 
ence alone acting on this ancient dialect. It must therefore be 
assumed that, situated on the lowlands, as compared with the 
Bauchi highlands, Hausa was in the direct line of a migration from 
e-ast to west, which either may have or must have preceded the 
Arabian advance guard. As the Arabs advanced from the Red 
Sea, and in subsequent years from the Nile, tribes must have been 
dislocated before them ; and if these tribes, as they probably did, 
had languages of the Hamitic stock, it was they which first modi- 
fied the earliest form of Hausa (then one of the Angas group), 
changing the words but not appreciably disturbing the idiom. 
Arabic later substituted more words. 

Apart from the influence imparted by negroid Hamitic tribes, 
there is another important Hamitic influence to be considered — 
that is, the influence of the fair-complexioned Berbers from the 
north. 

Whether this should, in point of time, be placed before the 
eastern influence is quite debatable, because there are no records ; 
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but, from linguistic evidence, perbaps tbe weigbt may be placed 
on tbe side of making tbe Berber influence tbe earlier. 

Tbe Berber influence bas been very strong, as is borne out by 
tbe nature of tbe words incorporated in Hausa. Tbey are mucb 
more part and parcel of tbe language tban are tbe Arajpic words. 
Tbe Arabic words could be entirely dispensed witb, but if tbe words 
of Berber origin were eliminated tbere are no alternative words in 
tbe language to take tbeir place. 

Baxtb, in one of bis works, gives a translation of tbe parable of 
tbe Prodigal Son into tbe Berber dialect of Tamasbait. Witb no 
more tban tbis to work on, tbe ancient bearing of a soutbem form 
of Berber on Proto-Hausa is seen to be very striking. Tbe follow- 



it of words sbows tbis : — 




Berber. 


English. 


Hausa. 


ya mut. 


be died. 


ya mutu. 


a bat. 


be was lost. 


ya bata. 


obani. 


my fatber. 


obana. 


obanis. 


his fatber. 


• 

obansa. 


ikshe. 


be eats. 


ya cbi. 


agberim. 


district. 


gari. 


egbare. 


be called. 


ya kirra. 


bar. 


until. 


bar. 


nek. 


I. 


na. 


kei. 


tbou. 


ka. 


ke. 


tbee. 


ka. 


ed, de. 


and. 


da. 


gber. 


towards. 


gare. 


n. 


of. 


n (na). 


war. 


not. 


ba. 


degb. 


on. 


dagga. 



To tbese may be added a few syntactical features wbicb are in 
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both languages, but, it must be remarked, are not completely re- 
stricted to both Hausa and Berber. 

The adjective follows the noun. 

Numeral follows the noun. 

A preposition not a postposition. 

Demonstrative follows the noun in Berber, but not in Hausa. 

Object follows the verb. 

The negative particle is before the verb. 

The possessive pronoun follows the noun with ** n " between. 

The by far most important of these connecting-links is the 
preposition " n," q/", with its euphonic variations in Berber just 
as they are in Hausa. The following examples prove the genitive 
to be the same as in Hausa : — 

shekarash-n-issen. Literally, fields of them, 
ehe-n-tis. „ tent of master, 

ehe-n-nis. ,, tent of him. 

alau-n-ehishkan. „ leaves of bushes. 

All these examples point to a very ancient and permanent con- 
nection. It is the connection of a mixture of race, resulting in the 
absorption of Berber into a negro language. It is no mere trade 
connection. In fact, proof is afforded of the old legend, referred 
to in Chapter I., of Diggera and Biram. 

In this way is confirmed the amalgamation of the northernmost 
of the tribal offshoots of the Bauchi highlands group of languages 
with the Berbers. 

The tendency has already been alluded to of Hausa to drop 
final consonants, or rather it has dropped most of them. This 
is all the more surprising, as three of its component parts all admit 
of consonantal endings, even if Arabic does not. Hausa ought 
by its parentage to be very strong in this feature, but, strangely, 
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it is not. The explanation probably lies in the absorption of other 
tribes from the southward, as indicated in Chapter I. Gbari, 
Igbira, Nupe, Yoniba, Ibo, Igara,* etc., etc., are all languages in 
which a syllable consists of a consonant and a vowel, or at most 
the syllable ends in a semi-vowel. 

From its nature this would seem to be the last foreign influence 
that has acted on Hausa and combined to produce the language as 
it now is. It is still at work on all the borders of Hausa except 
the northern ; and further afield, where Hausa has become a lingua 
franca, the wearing down and general corrupting piocees is in 
active operation. 

To sum up, therefore, there are the following elements in the 
composition of Hausa : — 

1. The basal language, with syllables having consonantal end- 
ings, relationship being with Angas and other languages of the 
Bauchi highlands. 

2. Berber amalgamation — very ancient. (Note the remarks on 
the absorption of a fair race by a black race in Chapter I.) 

3. A pre- Arabic eastern influence, Hamitic in its nature ; ex- 
tent and degree of influence not yet identified. 

4. Arabic. 

6. Still continuing, assimilation to other negro languages. 

* For others sec tables of numerals. 



chapter; ixvni 

Lm&BATXTBB 

LiTERATUBE in West Africa, as it stands at tho present day, may 
be divided into five heads for conyenience of discussion. There 
are th< 



1. Purely indigenous. This is only of two kinds, Vai and Berber. 

2. Classical Arabic. 

3. Native languages in Arabic character. 

4. Modem English by Africans. 

5. Native languages in European character. 

The existence of any real literature in West Africa is a subject 
that has been much argued. There are some who maintain that 
certain languages can, and should be, called written languages. 
Others equally emphatically argue the contrary, contesting that 
whatever there may be of writing is artificial or exotic. The 
author, whilst he agrees with the former, admits that their op- 
ponents are partly right, but right in such a sense as virtually to 
make them fall in with the other side. The solution is largely a 
matter for a future date, and perhaps one not very far distant. 
At other epochs in the world's history similar situations have 
existed. The ancient Greeks ascribed their letters to a foreign — 
Phoenician — source ; and it would undoubtedly have been difficult, 
in the early days of their introduction, to say whether such litera- 
ture as then existed w€U9 foreign or native. It hard, however, as 
its later development showed, come to stay ; and African literature 
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may in the future be judged in the same way if, at the present 
day, it is premature to pass judgment. The author himself thinks 
that the future need not be awaited for the purpose, and will 
endeavour to show briefly, in the following pages, that there should 
be no hesitation in accepting the fact that there is a real literature 
indigenous to West Africa, and bf more than one sort. 

Under heading No. 1 is mentioned the Uterature of the Vai 
nation. This is so important, and at the same time so interesting, 
that the author is giving a special chapter to its discussion. 

That of the Berbers is different. As it is obsolete, and only 
just fringes on the territory that falls within the scope of this 
work, there is very little that can or need be said about it. 

The Tafinagh, as the script itself is called, was used by the 
Tawarek branch of the Berbers. It is presumed to be the modem 
form of the ancient Libyan or Numidian writing. In the ancient 
form numerous inscriptions have been found in various parts of 
North Africa, but have not been satisfactorily interpreted owing 
to ignorance of the ancient language in which they are WTitten. 
The grades of descent from the primitive character apparently also 
still remain to be traced, and the present form seems itself to be of 
considerable antiquity. It is, in fact, almost entirely obsolete at 
the present day, having given way to the Arabic character. 

The Tafinagh character, with the literature to which it pre- 
sumably gave rise, must undoubtedly in ancient times have had 
some influence on that part of West Africa known as the Soudan, 
The Berber tribes dwelt on the borders of this region. At the 
present day they are to be foimd in small numbers within the 
Niger bend. In the ancient empire of Ghana there was a series 
of Berber rulers before the black kings came into possession, and 
Berbers formed a fair proportion of its inhabitants. The civilisa- 
tion of this empire seems, from the accounts of Arab writers, to 
have been worthy of high praise. If it was due to the Berbers 
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either wholly or in part, it is by no means impossible — ^indeed, it 
is probable — that whatever literature there was was Berber, and 
the script above referred to would have been used. It must, how- 
ever, be assumed that the Berbers in that locality were at that 
time of higher civilisation than are their wild descendants, the 
brigands of the Sahara at the present day. Unfortunately no liter- 
ary documents are in existence, probably having all long since 
perished. Their destruction, it must be feared, could only have 
taken place by the hand of man, for in so dry a cUmate there is a 
reasonable chance of at least a few pieces of writing having escaped 
this fate, and some may possibly yet be discovered in a state of 
good preservation, like the documents recently found in the sandy 
deserts of Central Asia. 

It is from inscriptions alone that the Tafinagh is known. They 
are numerous in North Africa and in the Sahara, and a few have 
been found far south carved on rocks along the Niger bend. 

The alphabet itself appears at the end of this chapter. 

Apart from the Berber alphabet no traces have been found of 
any writing anterior to the advent of Mohammedanism. It is 
possible that some may have existed, but if it did, it could only 
have been under the influence of the Carthaginian or Latin. The 
civilisation of Carthage certainly, and probably that of Rome 
also, exerted considerable influence across the Sahara. All written 
records of Carthage have, however, perished except a few accounts 
of travels translated into other languages ; but of Latin there is 
no surviving evidence south of the Sahara desert, Agades being the 
extreme limit of Roman remains discovered so far. 

In the eighth century Ghana was a flourishing empire, and it 
is a matter of no small interest whence this empire derived its 
wealth and civilisation, whether it was of gradual growth, or, as 
is more probable, judging from the analogy of other African em- 
pires, of sudden access. It may have been that in the break-up 
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of the Roman empire many of the civilised inhabitants of Northern 
Africa fled from the barbarian invaders to found colonies across 
the desert. This migration, if such it deserves to be called, was 
in all pix>bability a subsidiary civiUsing influence. There must 
undoubtedly have been earUer contact and intercourse. The 
Carthaginians, to go back a few centuries earlier, would not have 
fitted out so many great expeditions by sea, conveying thousands 
of well-equipped colonists, unless they bad full and complete in- 
formation of the countries, celebrated for their wealth, and gold 
in particular, which they had previously had communication with 
by the overland route. The Carthaginians tried to reach Guinea 
by sea, as did the Portuguese eighteen or more centuries later. 
Both tried to substitute a cheap sea-route in place of the long and 
dangerous overland journey. It was apparently even then a 
wealthy country they were seeking — a land of gold. With gold 
there was trade, and with trade traders &om more civilised coun- 
tries. With these evidences of civilisation, and of a civilisation 
in contact with some of the great civilisations of the world, it is 
as just to say that the existence of a literature must be disproved 
as that it must be proved. It may have been the Berber script 
that was used. The rock carvings, as said before, would support 
this ; but if it were, what was the language ? Was it Berber, or 
the local language or languages ? To these questions, so far, 
there is no answer. Berber towns and negro towns seem to have 
been largely intermingled at that period when Ghana first appears 
in Arab histories. The known heedlessness of the early Arab con- 
querors or preachers of Islam towards anything pre-existent will 
account quite easily for all that is lost. 

Ghana gave way to MeUe, and even of this later empire no 
Hterary pieces appear to be extant. All that is known of these 
countries is to be found in the writings of Arab travellers who 
visited the Soudan and recorded what they saw and heard. 
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The modem literature of West Africa has its origin in two 
sources — ^the Mohammedan, which is the Arabic, along the northern 
portion, commonly called the Western Soudan ; and, later, the 
Christian, chiefly along the coast. 

The introduction of the Arabic literature, first religious, then 
secular, is a natural sequel to the Mohammedan propaganda. 

On the other hand-, the European literary influence is somewhat 
peculiar, being almost entirely English and Protestant. 

This is not difficult to account for. The Church of Rome does 
not admit of any other language than Latin, and on that no modem 
literature can be based. On the other hand, the flood of Protestant 
literature, both in the English language, and translated into every 
dialect and language by the zeal of Protestant missions, has been 
of such magnitude that it is almost impossible to estimate its 
influence. 

The African has had, therefore, plenty of models to work on, 
and it must be added he has not neglected to make use of 
them. 

While the Arabic literary influence first originated in the eighth 
century as far as West Africa is concerned, the European is not 
much more than a century old. Another point that is also 
not. without importance is that the Koran, the pivot of the 
one, has remained unchanged in the same language for twelve 
centuries, while the Bible in English as it appears to-day is not 
more than three centuries old. Ihdeed, the Bible might almost be 
said to be an English creation, and the English version is the 
standard for most of the world. 

It is well attested that there was a great amount of literature 
in existence in the Songhay empire, but it was probably all in the 
Arabic language. Leo Africanus (Hasan ibn Muhammad al Wazzan 
al Fasi), who visited Timbuctoo at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, says of that city : *' Infiniti hie Ubri manuscripti ex Bar- 
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baria adfenintur, e quibus multo plures pecuniae, quam ex reliquls 
omnibus mercibus coUiguntur." * 

Barbary is the country stretching from Tunis to Tripoli, and 
the connection seems to have been kept up from very early Cartha- 
ginian times. 

All these volumes referred to have disappeared, having been 
probably largely destroyed in the Moorish invasion at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, when the Moors, though nominally 
a civilised nation, swept away the civilisation that there then 
was in the Western Soudan, and introduced an anarchy that lasted 
almost three hundred years, until the French came. The general 
physical features of the country are not such as are conducive to 
the preservation of written records. Much of the country along 
the Niger is alluvial. Buildings in Timbuctoo, so long a seat of 
learning, were, except for the mosques, all of mud, not differing 
from the other towns of the Songhay empire. It is true there 
are some mountains to the southward which might have afforded 
a refuge, but they were inhabited by wild and savage tribes. If 
anything is ever found, it will, as previously stated, be in the sandy 
wastes of the Sahara. 

In spite of such set-backs, literature has never entirely failed 
in the Soudan, and the Uterary tradition has struggled through, 
until in recent years it has been resuscitated and been able to resume 
its development on its ancient lines. 

The form of Arabic character used alone proves this. It is the 
same as may be seen in MSS. from the eighth to the twelfth century 
(in the British Museum), and differs greatly in appearance from 
the cursive and fanciful writing of modem Egypt. The latter 
requires much familiarity to ensure easy reading at sight ; but 
the former, with its bold, stiff letters without unnecessary flourishes, 

* Extract from an edition dated 1632. His original version in Arabic was 
apparently 1526. 
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is such as is used by the present-day scribe in the Western Soudan, 
whether Fula, Mandingo, or Hausa. 

Arabic is not a spoken language among the indigenous black 
peoples of the Westem Soudan. It is, however, the language of 
several mixed Arab, Moor, and Berber tribes to the north of the 
Senegal, and of some long-established semi-nomad Arabs around 
Lake Chad. It is also the language of the pure Arabs from North 
Africa and from the East, who have come into the Soudan for 
trade, or for religious purposes, etc., and who use their own par- 
ticular modem dialect. The Arabic used by the Soudanese negroes 
is the classical Arabic of 'the Koran. It is used solely for writing, 
the few Arabic salutations, which are in not uncommon use, not 
being of sufficient importance to be treated as exceptions to the 
rule. Every Mohammedan with any pretensions to learning has 
some knowledge of this form of Arabic. It is the basis of educa- 
tion of small boys in Mohammedan schools. Many black almamis 
(imams) have a better knowledge of it than many of those in 
Algeria * (where they are usually called marabouts). Its position 
in the Soudan is largely that of Latin in the late Middle Ages of 
Europe, classical C!hinese in China, and ancient Hebrew with the 
modem Jews. It is, further, a means of communication between 
peoples speaking different tongues. 

The bulk of the literature that exists is in this form of Arabic, 

and Mohammedan schools are found in almost every town from the 

Senegal to Lake Chad. As an example of its importance in the 

eyes of natives, it may be interesting to mention a case that came 

to the writer's notice. It was that of an inhabitant of Sierra 

Leone of about thirty years of age, whose father was a Susu and 

his mother Sherbro. He knew English very well, and three or 

four native languages besides. His complaint was that his father 

had forced him as a child to learn Arabic writing instead of English 

* Delafosse, *' Vooabalaires de la Cote d'lToire.'* 
VOL. n. Q 
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writing, with the result that from the English point of view he 
was illiterate, and his advancement in the government department 
in which he was serving was thereby severely hindered. His father 
had placed a principle before his son's material prosperity. 

The amount of native West African literature that has been 
produced in the Arabic language is very considerable. The Rev. 
H. G. Harris, himself an Arabic scholar, and therefore well able to 
ascertain from personal observation, in the introduction to his 
''Hausa Stories," etc., mentions that there are ^' copies extant, in 
whole or in part, of works current in Hausaland as far back as the 
sixteenth century, and since that date a regular succession of 
writers has flourished in its chief cities— ^.^. E^o, Katsina, Sokoto, 
and Zaria. The works of these authors cover every sphere of life — 
history, medicine, law, theology, politics, etc. — ^but all of them, 
with the exception of some political works, are written in Arabic, 
not Hausa.'' 

In the Hausa country all chiefs of any position whatever have 
Arabic writers for conducting their correspondence. All prefer to 
write in Arabic ; in fact, they practically refuse to use any other 
language. Zaria at the present day is an exception. The ruler, 
Aliu dan Sidi, has a personal preference for writing in the Hausa 
language, using Arabic characters, of course. Hausa so written 
is locally caUed Ajami, an Arabic word meaning simply '' foreign." 

The employment of Arabic writers is found also in other Moham- 
medan states in West Africa. Where there is the Koran, there 
must also be writing. It is true that there is a great number of 
songs in the Hausa country that have been reduced to writing. 
Some are of a religious nature, and others, less in number, are of 
a warlike nature. The only prose consists of histories, little 
more than brief annals. They are written in the Hausa lan- 
guage, but the number of Arabic words in the reUgious songs is 
so great that they compose a very large proportion of the whole. 
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A good knowledge of Arabic words is therefore an absolute neces- 
sity to enable one to understand them. The composition of his- 
torical works, on the other hand, is different. They are purely 
Hausa, and written in a narratory style that is of the simplest, 
and in marked contrast with that of the poems. 

Poems are also written by the Fulas in their own language, 
and apparently also by the Mandingos. The author, however, has 
been unable to obtain access to any written documents in these 
languages, and has also been unable to ascertain whether they exist 
in equal number to those that are met with in the Hausa country. 
Accordingly he is unable to give any idea of the proportion of pure 
Arabic words that are mixed with them. He is, however, inclined 
to think that the Mandingos especially make much less use of their 
own language for writing poems than the Hausas do of theirs. 

It is interesting in this connection to refer to a note made by 
Major Denham on his travels in Bomu in 1822 to 1824. He observed 
that in the Bomu towns there were many Hajis — ^that is, Moham- 
medans who had done the pilgrimage to Mecca — ^who excelled in 
writing the Arabic character. He also noted that all caravans — 
or '' kafila," as they are caUed — ^that left Bomu for Fezzan carried 
several copies of the Koran written by the Bomu '' figi," or writers, 
which would sell in Barbary or Egypt for forty or fifty dollars each. 
The Arabic characters were also used by them to express their 
own language, and every chief had one of these '* figi " attached 
to him, who wrote despatches from his dictation with great 
faciUty. 

As to correspondence in these Mohammedan countries, if a 
native is writing to a European, and knows that the latter is 
acquainted with the local language but not with Arabic, the local 
language wiU in all probability be used. Many of the letters 
addressed to political officers in Northem Nigeria by Hausa 
chiefs are of this nature. One Hausa chief will not, however^ 
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correBpond with another in his own language, but will invariably 
use Arabic. 

The reasons for the preference for Arabic are two. It is con- 
sidered by the learned Mohammedans in the Soudan that their 
native languages are unworthy of a literature, chiefly, it might be 
thought, because they are not already in possession of one. The 
other reason is the difficulty there is in spelling with phonetic 
precision with Arabic characters which is quite as great as with 
Roman characters. There are negro sounds that do not fit either 
readily. In both alphabets it is necessary to make an addition 
of several new symbols, or at least to modify some of the existing 
ones. In the Arabic alphabet given at the end of this chapter 
will be seen the necessary adaptations which have received common 
acceptance. 

With regard to the first reason above given, a reference need 
only be made to the literary revolution in Europe which lasted 
from the fourteenth to the seventeenth century, during which long 
period the various nations were endeavouring to reject Latin as 
the sole means to literature, and to substitute their own languages. 
If the struggle against the domination of Latin lasted three cen- 
turies, it is not surprising that Arabic also does not readily yield 
to the indigenous languages. Dante, in deciding to write in Tuscan, 
laid the foundation of Italian literature. Luther, in translating 
the Bible into High German, laid the foundation of modem German 
literature. Further, as regards English, the uncertain spelling of 
words until the eighteenth century, contrasted with the exactitude 
possible in writing Latin, has also its corresponding feature in the 
Western Soudan at the present day. The same conditions prevail 
there as prevailed^ in Europe in the Middle Ages. The literary 
Mohammedan of West Africa, whether he be Hausa, Mandingo, 
Fula, Wolof, or whatever he may be, is confronted with the diffi- 
culty of how he shall make use of the Arabic alphabet in writing 
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his own language ; and it must be said to their credit that, in spite 
of divergencies of spelling, a more uniform system has resulted 
among them than among European scholars who have tried to 
spell African languages with phonetic accuracy. 

In Arabic, of course, words are not separated in writing as they 
are in European languages, but the letters are joined together in 
syllables, or as it is convenient to write them. Seeing that, as 
made use of by Western Soudanese writers, the letters do not in- 
variably have the same values given to them, a native writer, on 
being confronted with a passage of his own language in writing, 
spells it out laboriously, and usually hesitates over the sounds 
until he has at length associated some meaning with them. In fact, 
they usually read Arabic at sight much better than they can their 
own languages. As an example of how a piece of writing looks 
to them, a comparison would be furnished if a passage of English 
were first written out phonetically, then all the words broken, 
and half one word joined to the first part of the succeeding word, 
and so on, with perhaps the middle portion of a long word separated 
from its b^inning and end. Such a passage would require close 
study before its meaning would be apparent. 

Such may be said to be the position of negro languages written 
i^ith the Arabic character. Indeed, it can be seen that they are 
much more readily inteUigible when written in the Roman character ; 
and in order that the reader may better understand their nature, 
some specimens of writing with their transcription are appended 
to this chapter. 

Leaving now the literature that is based on Arabic, and with 
it that long stretch of inland country from west to east of which 
the natives are almost entirely Mohammedans, a glance will be 
made at that literature which takes its origin in Western Europe. 
The credit for this, as already observed, rests almost entirely with 
the various Protestant missionary societies. Many natives of the 
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coast after receiving some education have developed a very high 
degree of intelligence, and not a few have acquired a consider- 
able amount of learning. Such results have been produced almost 
solely in the English colonies. 

Whenever anything has to be written, like their brethren in 
the Mohammedan tribes to the north they also have to resort to 
the foreign language, in which they were educated, in order to 
express their thoughts and words on paper. Arabic and English 
Hteratures have been the two great civilising influences in West 
Africa. It is true that the French rule over more territory 
than the English, but there is no French literary influence worth 
mentioning. 

If literature be defined as pure composition, in comparison with 
the quantity of indigenous Arabic literature, that based on English 
is very small. There is, of course, a border-line of conflict between 
the two, and where they meet the latter makes no headway. It 
is entirely a matter of religion. The Mohammedan is an advocate 
for his own religion. The Christian European only too often 
apologises for his. In such circumstances it is doubtful whether 
the learning of Europe will, in view of the rapid advance of Islam, 
make any permanent progress in West Africa. 

English literature has become the literature of the coast native 
for the same reason that Arabic literature became, in earlier cen- 
turies, the literature of the Mohammedanised native of the inland 
regions. As long as the religion lasts it also will remain so. The 
literature of France has been said to be negligible, and much more 
so is that of the other European nations in West Africa. 

The principal uses which the coast native makes of his acquisi- 
tion is to read, and to correspond with other natives. Original 
work in the field of pure literature is very small, and therefore in 
striking contrast with that of the native of the interior, who is 
Mohammedanised. The educated coast native has an unlimited 
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quantity of printed matter at his disposal at small cost. The 
educated native of the Soudan, on the other hand, has access to 
little printed matter, what few books he can obtain having come 
the long overland journey from Egypt or Tripoli. It is chiefly 
MS. books, therefore, that he has to depend on ; but as they are 
few and rare, he prizes them all the more accordingly. He masters 
their contents, and, as far as his abilities admit, endeavours to 
become proficient in whatever literature he can have access to. 
This is chiefly religious in its nature. Being, therefore, somewhat 
confined in the range of his intellectual pursuits, he has no option 
but to concentrate his mind, and this may possibly account for the 
very considerable amount of Arabic literature that has originated 
in West Africa. The coast native, on the other hand, finds such 
a great variety of subjects to choose from in the enormous mass 
of English literature, that he fails, as a rule, to give attention to 
any one subject in particular. 

Nevertheless, there have been natives of Sierra Leone, the Gold 
Ck)a8t, and Lagos who have written works in English, and sufficiently 
creditably to enable them to take a respectable position in English 
literature. These works are principally grammatical studies of 
their own language, descriptions of their native laws and customs, 
at least one historical work, and others of a miscellaneous nature. 
Unlike, however, the writings of the Mohammedan natives of 
West Africa, these works are less addressed to their own people 
than to Europeans. The Hausa, Mandingo, or Fula writes in 
Arabic, so that other Hausas, Mandingos, or Fulas may read and 
understand. The idea of foreign readers never occurs to him, 
and he does not court their attention. The coast native writes 
for the instruction of Europeans in the ways of his own country, 
often with a very narrow outlook, as, indeed, is only to be expected. 
He writes for material benefit, which can in no sense be said to be 
the aim of the Mohammedan writer. There is, however, an excep- 
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tion to this general statement, for the various local newspapers, 
written in English, whilst principally addressed to natives, are not 
published without regard to the fact that Europeans may read them. 

The foregoing are contributions to English literature. Native 
literature in the coast languages is of entirely recent growth, but 
it can scarcely be called Uterature, unless correspondence can be 
so called. In any case, it owes its origin to European influence 
and teaching entirely, and is usually so scanty that it is difficult 
to admit the description of " written languages " for the majority 
of the languages in which these scraps of writing appear. A first 
beginning may already have been made, but it remains to be seen 
whether it will develop into greater things. 

The first book to appear in native languages has almost in* 
variably been the Bible, translated by missionaries, with the aid 
of native catechists to check their renderings. These translations 
have made a standard for spelling, and have served to familiarise 
the native student with his own language as it appears on paper. 
Subsequent to this a further literature has grown up, chiefly re- 
ligious, and the work of foreigners, with only the rarest exception. 

As to private correspondence, the bulk of it is in a European 
language. Occasionally, however, a native educated in a mission 
or government school will write letters to his friends in his own 
language if he is confident that the recipient understands his 
orthography. This is commonly found among the Yorubas, who 
can often write their own language without knowing EngUsh. The 
proportion of letters written in native language as compared with 
English is probably very small, but there is without doubt a ten- 
dency to extend this use of their own languages, partly from pride, 
and partly from secrecy. When it is stated that 7626 letters were 
destroyed by the Post-Office of the Gold Coast Colony in 1909  
because they were unclaimed or addressees unknown, some idea 

* Annual report by Postmaster-General of the Colony. 
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can be formed of the epistolary activity of the Gk)ld Coast native, 
for practically all these letters would be of local origin. 

It is nevertheless a noteworthy fact that the larger part of the 
educated natives, many of whom are remarkably accurate in their 
English composition, quite fail to grasp the meaning of a specimen 
of their own language, even when printed, unless they see the 
English first or have a very considerable time to study it. They 
are unable to apply sounds to the combinations of vowels and 
consonants which they see with their eyes ; and in this they come 
very near to the Hausaman, otherwise a good Arabic scholar, who 
fails to recognise his own language in Arabic character. 

From what has been said, it can be seen that the Coast lan- 
guages, from a written point of view, are entirely in a rudimentary 
stage, and altogether in a different category from such a language 
as Hausa. It only remains to make a few observations on the 
particular languages to which the title of a '* written language " 
can be appUed. 

It must first of all be mentioned that English is in itself a Coast 
language, because it is the only language, the mother tongue, of 
the Liberians and of the Sierra Leonese. Besides English, neither 
in the colony of Sierra Leone nor in Liberia is there any tribe 
excepting Vai whose language can in any way claim to be written. 
In the remaining colonies of the Gold Coast and Southern Nigeria 
there are only four languages in all that can be admitted to have 
even the smallest claims to be called '' written languages," and 
from their inability to produce any real literature they may 
equaUy be said to have failed to merit the claim. 

In the Gold Coast there are three languages of which specimens 
of writing may be found — ^Fanti, Twi, and Ga — ^the first two being 
closely-related dialects. In Southern Nigeria there is Yoruba alone ; 
and in the German colony of Togo there is Efe in its various dialects, 
some of which also fall within the borders of the Gold Coast Colony. 

In the Gold Coast there is very great rivalry between the Twi 
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and Fanti literary and educational influences. The Basel Mission, 
whose industry has been entirely directed to the Akan branch of 
the Agni-Twi group of languages and dialects, does not recognise 
Fanti in any way. They claim that the Akwapim dialect, as spoken 
at Akropong, the residence of the head chief of Akwapim, is the 
only dialect sufficiently representative and pure to be used as a 
standard. They have adopted it as the Uterary dialect, and sub- 
ordinated, as is necessary, of course, all the other dialects to this one. 

The Wesleyans, on the other hand, have worked priacipally in 
the Fanti country, and they have naturally adopted the language 
they found to hand, and which, also, was understood over a very 
wide extent of territory. Fantis do not readily understand the 
Akwapim dialect, and the Twi literature produced by the Basel 
Mission is, therefore, of no value nor even use to them. Further, 
there would be no useful object attained if an attempt had been 
made to combine or assimilate the two dialects, as the result would 
only be an artificial language, failing entirely in its object to reach 
the people at large. 

Owing to the number and excellence of the schools in the Fanti 
country, and especially at Cape Coast, the Fantis on the whole 
are better educated than any other tribe in the Gold Coast Colony, 
not excepting, possibly, even the Accras. There is a considerable 
amount of literature in the language, and its use is spreading to 
other tribes using kindred dialects. It would be quite impossible 
for all this to be swept away, and the Twi of Akwapim adopted as 
the standard and substituted for Fanti. If the two do not ad- 
vance side by side, it is more likely that the growing influence of 
the latter will evince such a superiority as finally to compel Twi 
to subordinate itself entirely, and even to disappear as a literary 
dialect. It is interesting to note as a matter of history that as far 
back as 1868 two Fantis of some education wrote in English a 
little grammar of their own language. On the strength of this 
they drew up a memorial, and sent it either to a missionary society 
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or to some learned society in England, claiming that their lan- 
guage, Fanti, should be classed with the written languages of the 
world. Although over forty years have since elapsed, the claim 
cannot be fully admitted yet. 

To sum up, therefore, the Arabic and English languages are 
recognised means of literary communication and the basis of a 
certain amount of literature in West Africa. Hausa can claim to 
be a written language and have its claim admitted. The other 
languages of Mohammedanised nations, e,g. Fula, Mandingo — are 
more doubtful, and the few Coast languages mentioned might fall in 
with these. 

Some literary specimens now follow — 



The Ababic Alphabet as adapted to the Languages of 

THE Westebn Soudan. 



Character. 


MaDdingo name 


. Hausa name. 


Mandingo yalue. 


Hansa value. 


f 


alifu, lifu. 


aUf. 


a. 


a. 


•■^ 


ba. 


ba. 


b. 


b. 


**ft 


ta. 


ta. 


t. 


t. 


• 


sa (tya, kya). 


cha. 


8 (ty, ky). 


ch. 


V 


kpa. 




kp (p). 




c 


ha. 


ha karami. 


h (weak). 


h. 


c: 


gyimu. 


jim. 


gy- 


• 


■6 


ha (kha). 


ha mairua. 


h (kh). 


h (kh). 


-> 


dalu. 


dal. 


d. 


d. 


i 


dyalu. 


zal. 


dy, gy. 


z (z). 


r 


ra. 


ra. 


r. 


r. 


7 


zinu. 


zaira. 


z. 


z. 


J" 


sinu. 


sin ar4. 


s. 


s. 


o** 


sinu, shinu. 


sin mairua. 


s, sh. 


sh. 


J^ 


solu. 


sodi ar&. 


s. 


s (9). 


y 


lolu, dolu. 


lodi ar&. 


1, d. 


1(1). 
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Character. 


Mandingo name 


Hansa name. Mandingo valae. Haoaa valne. 


-b 


to. 


ta masu hanu. 


t, d. te, d. 1 


Jb 


zha (gya). 


soadi. 


zh (gy). z. 


6 


ainu. 


a-n-baki wofi. 


no value, no value. 


t 


ghainu. 


angai baki wofi. 


gh, g, rh. g. 


J. 


fa. 


fa ar4. 


f. f, p. 


:» 


kafu (gafu). 


kaf , or kan mairua. 


k (g). k (^). 


s 


kifu. 


kaf laaan. 


k. k. 


J 


lamu. 


lam ar&. 


1. 1. 


r 


mimu. 


mim ar&. 


m. m. . 


KD 


niinu. 


nun ar&. 


n. n. 


y 


he. 


ha kuli, or ha baba. 


h (mute), h (l^i). 


O' 


wau (vau). 


wau. 


w (v). w. 


5. 


y»- 


ya ar&. 


y- y- 


j» 


gba. 




gb. - 


* 


ta marbutatu. 


— 


t. — 


iZ 


hamza. 


tashi. 


no value, no value. 


/> 


wasila. 


— 


a (e). — 


O.orf' 


gyezimu. 


damri. 


mdicates consonant is 
without a vowel. 


CD 


tasedidu, or 


sadda. 


a strong or doubled 




sadda. 




consonant. 


-^ 


madda. 


madda. 


no value, no value. 


..A. 


fatiha. 


wasali bisa, or fataha. 


a. a, e. 


m • •• 

/ 


kesira. 


wasali kasa, or kisira. 


e, i. i. 


J' 


lamma. 


rufua. 


o, u. o, u. 


99 m 

• ••««* 


? 


rufua biu. 


nasalisation marks. 


99 








• 




guda kasa, or yamala 


. — e. 


C(or)E 




alhamza. 


— 6,6. 


*^ 




suka. 


— Drawn through 
'"alif" means it 
is mute. 
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Notes on the Alphabet. 

1. Common to Mandingo and Haum, 

Nunu. When a final letter the dot is omitted. 

Ya. When final it loses its points, as it also does when acting 

for " alif." 
Hamsa, wasila, sadda, madda are very commonly omitted. 
Fatiha, kesira, lamma are commonly misused, and sometimes 

omitted. 

2. Mandingo. 

Ta marbutatu. The dots are often omitted. 

Hamza. Usually omitted on *' alif," but inserted on '' wau " and 
" ya." " Ya " then loses its points. 

Wasila. Often replaced by " fatiha." If it is written, it has a 
vowel s6und. More usually it is omitted, " alif " being pro- 
nounced " a." 

Gyezimu (djezm). The consonant bearing *' djezm " is usually 
pronounced without a vowel, but sometimes it gives to the 
consonant one of the sounds "a," "i," "u." When the 
vowel points are not put in, '' djezm " is also usually omitted. 



3. Hauaa, 

Fa. When alone or final the dot is omitted. 

Kaf mairua. A guttural '' k." When alone or final the dot is 
omitted. 

Ta masu hanu. Often used for '' dal." 

Guda kasa. This, a dot, is written below the consonant the *' e " 
follows, and a small ' ' alif " is written above the line immediately 
after the same consonant to complete the construction. 
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Wasili bisa, and wasill kasa, doubled, indicate the " a " and " i " 

are nasalised respectively. 
Tashi is usually corrupted in Hausa to three short lines on " alif ." 
Suka. A line through " alif," either top, middle, or bottom, means 

" alif " is not pronounced. 



NmsBRAia. 



1. \ 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



r 

o 



7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 



A 
<V 

1. 
\\ 

ir 



20. 

22. 
100. 
900. 

1000. 
2000. 



rr 
I" 

r- 



••• 



Examples op Teanscription of Pbopeb Names. 






A 



Mandingo. 
Gbona (Bouna). 
Gho (Kong) . 
Ghotogho (Bonduku). 
Butugu (Bonduku). 
Kparhala (Kpakhala). 
Kpalakha (Epalagha). 

^j 1 

j-Gyimini. 
VSyamoru (Samori). 



6 



9M 




Havsa. 
<^ Y i iH Sakuto (Sokoto). 
y^y*. Bamo (Bomu). 
i a^lB-iij 1 Astanbulu (Stamboul) 

/-^ I Dori (Ilorin). 
*^p -JJ. Fataralla. 
Mahma. 
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Spkcimbn of a Hausa Pobm (EXTRACrr).* 

Ita dunia nana che manomi a lakhira 

kowa ya nomi hatsi ya kai baban gari 
Ita che da safi ta kan hada maka riguna 

wando mayafi ga abinchi tuo fura 
Kamin ka zona zaka sha dadi nata 

kami ka kurbata ka ji woni agangari 
Ita dunia nana da kamal daki ta ki 

da mu ga ankafa ragaia ajia zari 
Ita dunia nana tsofua che kun sanni 

tsofo ba yin kaia ba sai daiawa berri 
Ita dunia na kasua che kun sanni 

kowa ya zo ya wuche da bako dangari 
Su sun karatu su ki zabi lakhira 

saidai gidda da ya tsofo tsofo maiberri 
En zaka jirfata sa hagu da ka jirfata 

kaddadai ka tara hanuka don tsoro berri 
Ita dunia nana che manomi a lakhira 

jamaa manan guzuri shigga babba gari 
Wona karatu Hamza ni da na Ahmadu 

sun sau tafarki sun bi wodda ya fantsari 
Su ni magada anabawa mallamai 

wajib mu do haiasu wanda ta je gari 
Sun san f ari sun san baki duka sun f ada 

kaka su ki aiki taada mallamai 
Da rabo wuta nama jiki nasa kankanni 

sun sau tafarki sun bi wanda ta f andari 
Anche sukintsa tsakka giddansu suna tsari 

kaddadai su ber matasu yawo chikin gari 

* From '* Specimens of Hausa Literature,'* (A), By Canon Robinson. 
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Noma ga mata bai kamata ba kun sani 

kan yar gidda che kar ka sata a kankari 

Mata da ki sun ta ber taffia uku 

daga kasua khar gunbuki doka rua. 



Translation of Specimen of Hausa Poem. 

This life is a sowing-time for the future life ; 

every one who sows com will receive a great city. 
That morning shall heap up for you robes, 

trousers, and things good to eat, as gruel and porridge. 
When thou sittest down thou shalt taste of its sweetness, 

whenever thou sippest water thou wilt know (that one of thine 
enemies) is dead. 
This world is like a room 

where we see ropes set up (for weaving) and thread is placed 
ready. 
This world, thou knowest, is old ; 

an old man cannot carry a load without leaving much behind. 
This world, thou knowest, is a market-place ; 

every one comes and goes, both stranger and citizen. 
They read (of what was to come), but refused the choice of the next 
world ; 

though the world is old and like unto an old man that drops 
his load. 
This world is a sowing-place for the next ; 

all who sow good deeds shall enter the great city. 
This is the story of Hamza and Ah madu ; 

they left the right path, they followed one which was crooked. 
The mallams are the heirs of the prophets ; 

we ought to take their road, a road which leads to heaven. 
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They (the heathen) know but the difference between black and 
white, they are all at strife ; 
how can such men act like mallams ? 
Their portion shall be the fire, they shall have but little to eat ; 

they left the right path, they followed one that was 
crooked. 
It has been said that men should gather within the house and 
remain at home, 
that they should not allow their wives to walk in the town. 
, Farm- work is not becoming for a wife you know ; 

she is free, you may not put her to hoe grass (as a 
slave). 
A woman that is married gives up going to three places — 

the market, a pubUc feast, and the place for drawing 
water. 

Specimen Letteb from a pabtially-educated Mende Adult. 

Seccondee 13th 1910 
February. 

Sm, — ^I have the honour respectfully to submit this letter to 
you yesterday at 10 a.m. where playing card me Sandi and Jusu 
fight, then headman said they must catch both of we and he fine 
we lOtf. each and I say I get no money then the headman say they 
must tide me and they tide me about one hour they put me under 
the Sim one woman come and row with them befor they left me the 
headman said you give him the order so I com to you yesterday 
to log complain and I meet Joe and Joe said I must Whit you. 
When I feel angry I tell Joe and he say I must go get my dinner 
when I come back the headman flog me again he tear my 2 sinlet 
and one cover cluth when I run and go lock myself in the house 
he go and meet me their and lock the house and flog me they say 
I fight with headman I must pay lOa, ten shillings make £1. they 

VOL. n. B 
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want to take my money which I put in the Post Office Bank they 
want me to take the money and spend it so I don't like 

I have the honour to be Sir 

Yours obedient servant 

Shandi. 

Whit = wait. Tide = tie. 

Note, — In this letter there is a maximum of action with a 
minimum of words. 



>o - !• 



o^- 









:- - 1 c 
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Trakslttbration of Hausa Lettkr. 

Wana takarda daga sarkin Kutu Miihamadu dan Umaru ya 
zuwa ga maiginna maiarziki maisomutane shine wafta 

Allah ya kara maka girma wuri gumna gaisua da aminchi da 
girmamawa 

Bayan hakanan na aiko zuwa gareka asanasheka kudin gando 
wada ya taru awurina na rabashi hudu raban wajan kumna 
zabar dari shida gayra ashirin da kudi alfin wa hasa minyahakanan 
na raba abinda ya samu ahanuna babu karfi awurimu shine na 
yishi ko hajuji tunni goma zabar metin akawo maka kaka ne y^ 
rage zabar arba miya gayra ashirin da kudi alfin wa hasa minya 
En ka she a3a8hi ko kaman da na aiko maka ka aiko en ji kafin 
en aiko maka da takardan gamma da suka bada kudi 

wa sallama 

(Date of this letter between 1902 and 1904.) 

Endorsed on back : 

Ya zxja ga Bature 
Wapta. 

Translation op Hausa Letter. 

This letter from the Chief of Kwotto, Muhammadu dan Umaru 
is to the great one, the fortunate one, the lover of men, that ia 
Webster. 

May God give you increased greatness with the Government. 

Greeting and friendship and increase of greatness. 
After this : 

I am sending to let you know that the tribute collected by me 
I have divided into four parts. The Government's share is 682,500 
cowries, and I have separated our own part. So I have sent you 
ten pieces of cloth valued at 200,000 cowries. There is left 382,500 
cowries. If you say I must do as I have already done (i.e. if you 
want the balance in cloth), send and let me know. I will send you 
the list of towns that have paid up to date. 

Good-bye. 
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Bebbbb Alphabet (Tafinaoh). 



Name. 


Single Letters. 


Yib. 


B. 


mo 


Yid. 


D. 


nuA 


Yidh. 


DH. 


3* 




P. 


Jf 


Yigh. 


G. 


T 




G'. 


X' 




H. 


i 




J. 


I 




K(3). 


• •• 




K. 


•: 


Yugh. 


KH. 


• • 

• • 


Yill. 


L. 


n 


Yim. 


M. 


3C 


Yin. 


N. 


1/ 


Yir. 


R. 


DO 


Yuk. 


RH (^). 


• 
• 
• 


Yes. 


S. 


o 


Yesh. 


SH. 


n 


Yeb. 


T. 


+ 




Z. 


X 


Yuz. 


Z'. 


u 


A. 


A,L 


m 


Yei. 


I.Y. 


ti 


Yau. 


U, W. 


• 
• 



Ligatured Letters. 


BT. 


<QO*QH' 


DHT. 


E" 


FT. 


M* 


GT. 


!>«• 


GT. 


T' 


LT. 


M 


MT. 


E' 


NT. 


TT' 


RT. 


se 


ST. 


■^•KDO 


SHT. 


^ 


ZT. 


•^ 


NK. 


t :l: 



N(>TE.^The above consonants re- 
present syllables, a vowel being 
understood either before or after 
and of any quantity. 

Written left to right, right to 
left, alternately and vertically. 

 May be tamed any way. 
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A LIST OF PUBLICATIONS BY NATIVES OF SIERRA 
LEONE AND DATE OF PUBLICATION. 




James Africanus B. 
• Horton, M.D. 

James Africanus B. 
Horton, M.D. 



James Africanus B. 
Horton, M.D. 



A. B. C. Sibthorpe 
Edward Wilmot Bly- 

den, LL.D. 
Edward Wilmot Bly- 

den, LL.D. 
A Native 



Unknown 

A. B. C. Sibthorpe 

A. B. C. Sibthorpe 
G. C. M. Nicol . 
S. Lewis 
S. Lewis 

J. Abayomi Cole . 

T. J. Sawyerr 

E. W. Blyden, LL.D. . 

H. H. Lardner 

A. B. C. Sibthorpe 



Title of Book. 



The Medical Topography of the West 
Coast of Africa, with Sketches of its 
Botany 

Physical and Medical Climate and 
Meteorology of the West Coast of 
Africa, with valuable hints to 
Europeans for the Preservation of 
Health in the Tropics 

West African Countries and Peoples, 
British and Native, with the re- 
quirements necessary for establishing 
that Self-Government recommended 
by the Committee of the House of 
Commons, 1865; and a Vindication 
of the African Race .... 

The History of Sierra Leone 

The West African University 

From West Africa to Palestine . 

Sufferings of Sierra Leone; or. 
Governor Rowe's Lampoon on the 
People 

Sierra Leone and its Future 

History of Sierra Leone. Second 
edition 

The Geography of Sierra Leone . 

Essay on Sierra Leone .... 

The Sierra Leone Association 

Suggestions of the Wants of Sierra 
Leone 

A Revelation of the Secret Orders of 
West Africa 

Sierra Leone Native Church 

Christianity, Islam, and the Negro 
Race 

Manual on Cultivation of the Com- 
mercial Products in Sierra Leone 

The Geography of the surrounding 
Territories of Sierra Leone 



Date of 
Publi- 
cation. 



1859 



1867 



1868 
1868 
1872 

1873 



1878 
1878 

1881 
1881 
1881 
1885 

1885 

1886 
1888 

1889 

1890 

1892 



LITERATURE 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS— am^tn««Z 



Name. 



H. H. Lardner 

J. 0. £. Parkes . 

Justicia 

J. Abayomi Cole . 

Claud George 



A. B. C. M. Labor 

A. B. C. M. Labor 

B. W. Blyden, LL.D. . 

J. Allen Scotland 
Rev. J. T. Roberts 



E. W. Blyden, LL.D. . 
Rev. P. P. Hazeley . 

J. Abayomi Cole . 
Revds. A. A. Elba and 

E. T. Cole 
Rev. C. N. Lewis 
Rev. A. A. Elba . 



Title of Book. 



Agricultural and Commercial Problems 
in Sierra Leone 

Oeography of Sierra Leone and its 
Hinterland 

Justice under the Law in Sierra Leone 

Astrological Oeomancy in Africa . 

Rise of British West Africa, comprising 
the Early History of the Colony of 
Sierra Leone 

Handbook of Sierra Leone, 1901-2 

Handbook of Sierra Leone, 1904-5 

West Africa before Europe, and other 
Addresses delivered in England in 
1901 and 1903 

Holiday Reminiscences, being a Tour 
from Sierra Leone to Bonny and 
back 

The Ministry of Books. A Lecture 
delirered by the Rev. J. T. Roberts 
on the First Anniversary of the Free 
Public Library, Freetown, Sierra 
Leone 

African Life and Customs 

The Wesleyan Methodist Catechism in 
Limbah 

First Book in the Mende Language 

Temne Reading Book .... 

Temne Primer 

The Second Temne Reader, Temne and 
English 



Date of 
Publi- 
cation. 



1893 

1894 
1896 
1898 



1902 
1902 
1906 



1906 



1907 



1907 
1908 

1903 
1900 
1892 

1904 

1906 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS BY NATIVES OF THE 

GOLD COAST. 



Name. 



Wm. de Graft 
Rev. T. Laing 
Thos. Oarr and J. P. 

Brown 
Rev. A. W. Parker 
Rev. A. W. Parker 
Rev. 0. C. Reindorf 
J. M. Sarbah 

Rev. J. B. Anaman 
Rev. J. B. Anaman 
Rev. J. B. Anaman 
Rev. J. B. Anaman 
Casely Hayf ord 
0. F. Fleischer 
Rev. S. R B. Attoh 

Ahuma 
S. R. Wood . 
J. M. Sarbah 

P. E. Sampson 

Casely Hajrford 

Rev. & R B. Attoh 

Ahuma 
Rev. J. B. Anaman 



Title of Book. 



Fanti Primer 

Fanti Primer 

Fanti Grammar . . 

Fanti Hymns and Testament 
The Four Gospels in Fanti . 
History of the Gold Coast and Ashanti 
Fanti Customary Law and Fanti Law 

Report 

Gold Coast Guide 

Fanti and English Instructor 

Fanti Spelling Book . . . . 

Life of Jesus Illustrated 

Gold Coast Native Institutions . 

Ga Made Easy 

West African Celebrities 

Handbook of the Gold Coast 

Fanti National Constitution and Fanti 
Law Report 

Wisdom WhiflFs 

Ethiopia Unbound .... 

The Gold Coast and National Con- 
sciousness 

Collection of Hymns .... 



Date of 

Publi- 

cation. 



1837 

1864-n5 

1868 

1877 
1886 
1895 

1897 
1902 
1902 
1905 

Undated 
1903 
1905 
1905 

1907 

1906 
1910 
1911 

1911 

P 



NEWSPAPERS UNDER NATIVE MANAGEMENT. 

Sierra Lbonb. Started. 

The Sierra Leone Weekly News 

The Sierra Leone Times 

The Sierra Leone Guardian 

The Colony and Provincial Reporter 
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Gold Coast. Started. 



The Gold Coast Aborigines 1899 

The Gold Coast Leader 1901 



Southern Nigeria. 



The Lagos Weekly Record 
The Lagos Standard . 
The Nigerian Chronicle 
The Nigerian Times . 
The New Age Herald . 



PUBLICATIONS BY NATIVES OF SOUTHERN NIGERIA. 

Bishop Samuel Crowther . . Grammar of Nupe language . Undated. 
Bishop Samuel Crowther . . Yoruba Dictionary . . ( P ) 



(Complete list not obtainable.) 



CHAPTER XIX 

Vai Writino and Litebatube 

The Vai people are located on the sea-coast at the north-western 
extremity of Liberia, and partly within the borders of the British 
colony of Sierra Leone. They are the possessors of a writing of 
their own, and for this reason have a place apart from every other 
tribe in West Africa, as no other has produced an indigenous litera- 
ture. From the small size of the tribe, and from its comparative 
isolation within the borders of the territory nominally ruled by 
the retrograde Liberian Republic, this writing has been much less 
known abroad than it deserves to be. 

This writing the Vai people, or rather one Vaiman — ^for all 
invention and progress is the work of the individual — invented not 
a century ago. In spite of the short time of its existence, it has 
produced a literature for this people, and has given them a place 
of distinction beyond that held by any other nation or tribe in 
West Africa. 

The Vai country is small, extending only about two or three 
days' journey in each direction. In the year 1850 it reached from 
the Gallinas country to Half Cape Moimt, as it does roughly at 
present, and stretched forty or fifty miles inland ; but at the 
Gallinas itself it was only a strip of coast-line until, apparently, 
about the year 1830, when the chiefs were instigated by Spanish 
slave-traders to annex further territory. There are, so far as can 
be ascertained, no other historical records indicating when they 
came into possession of any particular portion of their territory. 

They hold, however, some traditions of their own. These are 
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vo the eftect that they came from the north — ^from the Mandingo 
country. They are, indeed, one of the several ofifshoots of the 
great Mandingo nation (the Susu are another) that in recent 
times — ^that is, within the last two or three centuries — have forced 
their way to the coast. On their way from the north a portion 
of the Mandingo emigrants settled in the present Konno country,^ 
while the rest pushed on to the coast. The country that is now 
theirs was then occupied by the Gora and the De, the former almost 
Unguistically alone, but the De are one of the Kru tribes. The 
Gora outside the Vai country are an independent tribe, but ap- 
parently a good many were absorbed by the intruding Vai, and the 
De have all but been absorbed into the body of the Vai nation. 

Owing to these absorptions in a comparatively short space of 
time, the Mandingo stock has been considerably modified, and 
there is a wide difference of physique visible, some famiUes, which 
have kept their stock purer, being more like the original Mandingo 
in appearance. On the whole, the Vai are a very good-looking 
people. In stature they vary considerably, but the tendency of 
the more thoroughly mixed portion of the tribe is to shortness. 
Some Vai are of rather Ught complexions, relatively speaking. 
This may be due to Gora admixture, if the legend is true that the 
Gora were formerly much fairer-skinned than they are now, being 
then copper coloured ; but the Gora, if that is correct, have them- 
selves been subject to a darkening tendency through foreign ad- 
mixture. 

As to the date of the Mandingo immigration, there is very Uttle 
on which to base it. Dr. O. Dapper, a Dutchman, in his history 
on African geography, published 1686, refers to the Vai in their 
present locality. It might therefore possibly have taken place 
in the same century ; but this would be the latest possible date. 

^ Waima, the scene of that unfortunate conflict between British and French 
forces in December 1893, is in Konno country. 
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This estimate is based on certain data obtained by the Rev. S. W, 
Koelle of the Church Missionary Society (died 1903), who visited 
the country in 1849 and 1850, when he saw a very old chief, said 
to be the son of one of the invaders. Son may mean descendant, 
and it is by no means unlikely that such was the case, as the name 
of the parent was apparently not mentioned. A further indication 
of the remoteness of the period of the invasion was that the circum- 
stances connected with it had already (1850) acquired a legendary 
character. Further, judging from the difference of Vai from the 
purer type of Mandingo, Koelle estimated that the difference in 
the dialects could scarcely have arisen in less than a couple of 
centuries. The Vai migration may therefore have been caused 
indirectly by the Moorish invasion at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. 

There are a great many dialects of Mandingo, but Koelle did 
not give any indication of the Mandingo dialect with which he was 
making the comparison. However, Konno and Vai people under- 
stand each other fairly well, but both languages have considerable 
grammatical differences from Mende, to which they adjoin, though 
the vocabularies of all three contain a great many words in common, 
all of Mandingo origin. A good many of the Vai have learnt 
EngUsh from contact with the Liberians, and very many, if not 
most, Vais have also learnt Mende, the latter a language which 
has a great tendency to spread, having been already adopted prac- 
tically as their own by the Bulloms, the indigenous inhabitants of 
Sherbro. The Mende give to the Vai the name Karo, and the 
Vai call the Mende Huro or Wuro. 

The origin of the Vai writing is ascribed to Momolu Doalu 
Bukere, who died of sleeping sickness in 1850, a little before Koelle's 
second visit, being then not more than forty years of age. 

The following is the summary of the story as related by Koelle : — 

Doalu had as quite a small boy been with a missionary, with 
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whom he studied reading for three months. Afterwards he was 
employed as a servant by slave-traders and common traders on the 
coast. He thus had had the opportunity of becoming well 
acquainted with the uses of writing, without, however, learning 
the art himself. Some fifteen years before Koelle's first visit 
early in 1849, Doalu had a dream in which a white man explained 
to him the uses of writing. So impressed was he with the dream 
that he discussed the matter with five of his friends, and they 
decided to try what they could do. Accordingly, going through 
all the sounds in their language, they gave to each sound a sign. 
Their next step was to get protection, so that they could impart 
instruction in their newly-invented art unmolested. Taking a 
hundred salt-sticks (a salt-stick was a parcel of salt as thick as an 
arm and three or four feet long), they brought them to King Fa- 
Toro, or Goturu, in Tianimani, in order to gain his favour. This 
king was much pleased with the discovery, which, he said, would 
soon raise his people to a level with the Europeans and Mandingos. 
He requested them to teach this new art in Jondu, where they 
resided, and directed that everybody should learn it. They built 
a " barri," or house, consisting of roof only with open sides, pro- 
vided it with benches and wooden tablets, and there 4>oys and 
girls, as well as adults, learnt to read and write their own 
language. 

A year and a half later war broke out with the Gola ; Jondu 
was burnt and the inhabitants dispersed. About eight years or 
so later, which may place the date about 1845, a new town named 
Banda-Koro (banda = cotton-tree, koro = under) was built a few 
miles from the site of Jondu, and here the writing was again studied ; 
but not for long, for when Koelle visited the country for the second 
time at the end of 1850, Bandakoro had only a few days earlier — 
October 27, 1860 — been again taken and destroyed by the enemy 
and its population scattered. 
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The supporters of the new learning were, however, undaunted. 
The writing never perished, and to-day is almost universally known 
both by the Vai and also by many of the few surviving De. From 
Tombe, the part of the Vai country whence the writing originated, 
the characters are called Tombe characters to this day. 

Although Koelle was the first European to make a thorough 
study of these characters, they were brought to the notice of the 
missionaries in Sierra Leone by Lieutenant F. E. Forbes, Royal 
Navy, commanding H.M.S. Bonetta on his visit to Sierra Leone 
in January 1849, immediately after which report, so great was 
the interest aroused, Koelle was despatched to the Vai country 
to investigate. 

That the Vai people originated a system of writing of their 
own, points to the fact that the nation at that time was going 
through a phase of mental activity and acquiring a considerable 
amount of wealth. This might be accounted for by their being 
the middlemen for the Spaniards in the slave-trade ; for the coast 
inhabitants themselves were seldom shipped abroad, their services 
being too much in requisition for passing down slaves from the 
interior, or conducting the raids necessary to maintain good cargoes 
for the ships when they should call in. With raiding and trading 
the necessary mental stimulus was given to the nation to enable it 
to produce such a man as Doalu, and, what is more to the point, 
for it to have acquired sufficient inteUigence to recognise a good 
thing, and, further, to keep it. Koelle, who made Doalu's acquaint- 
ance, describes him as a man of fine character, open, upright, and 
honest, and whose modesty and humility surprised him the more, 
as he found these virtues of very rare occurrence among the negro 
race. 

It was in the circumstances above mentioned that Doalu and his 
friends worked. Doalu, although he had seen writing and knew its 
uses, was without the necessary knowledge to adapt either Roman or 
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Arabic characters to his own language. In this ignorance he would 
naturally assume that every distinct sound must possess a sign ; 
and so the writing of the Vais, like that of many ancient nations, 
began with a syllabary, which might or might not develop into an 
alphabetical system. Doalu, therefore, with his friends went 
through their own language, and gave to each sound a sign. Much 
ingenuity was exercised in the same in order to provide distinct 
characters, and at the same time keep them as simple as possible. 
Evidently Doalu recalled a few printed letters, for they are in- 
corporated in the syllabary, without, however, in the least posses- 
sing any relation to their true value. The number of characters 
naturally seems large to Europeans who give various values to one 
letter of the alphabet ; but it is evident from the different signs 
invented to express small distinctions that great care was taken, 
and that the values of the vowels were duly appreciated. It does 
not appear that any method was adopted of building up the char- 
acters one from another. The inventors of the system, being 
without previous learning, knew nothing of vowels, or how to 
distinguish a short from a long one by some mark — for instance, 
to give a sign to " bi," and also the same sign to " bi," with the 
addition of a dot or stroke. As to how they enumerated all the 
syllables in the language, so as to give to each its own sign, there 
is no tradition apparently. They may have taken them at random. 
This, though, is very unlikely, especially as it would be difficult, 
having in mind the large number of signs, to say quickly which 
syllable already possessed one. It is more likely that they took 
a story or fable which they all knew well, and went through it 
systematically, giving to each syllable in turn a sign. The simplest 
signs might possibly, therefore, be given to the syllables they met 
first, and the more complex ones to those that they found later. 
There seems to have been practically no attempt made to give to 
those syllables that were the monosyllabic name of an animal or 
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other material object a pictorial representation. The only one 
that can possibly be picked out as such is " ji," meaning " water," 
which is depicted as a waving line. 

With such a large number of characters — 159 are here shown — 
it might reasonably be expected that errors and divergencies in 
writing them would be of frequent occurrence. This is so, and 
the writing is now somewhat different from what it was when first 
originated. Many of the old characters are not now understood, 
except by a few of the more learned older men, the remark being 
made, when such an one is met with, that it is " old writing." It 
might be thought that some of the changes are due to the original 
characters having been too complex. From a comparison of the 
two, however, this does not seem to have been the case. The real 
reason is, in all probabiUty, the great number of signs and the 
accompanying difficulty of remembering all of them. In writing 
a piece of composition (the writing being from left to right), it would 
naturally happen that the writer might forget a character, and 
had no ready means of finding out how it was depicted. To leave 
a blank would be inconceivable. He would, therefore, draw on 
his imagination. One or two irregular characters would not pre- 
vent the writing from being understood. The context would supply 
the syllable. In fact, it is not at all infrequent for one native to 
say of another's letter when reading it, that such-and-such a syllable 
is incorrectly written. Errors constantly repeated are apt to 
become popularised, and therefore it can readily be seen that any 
one syllable will in time possess several signs, some of which may 
become obsolete, while others survive. 

With the creation of new characters based on error, it can be 
seen that the compilation of a standard vocabulary is a matter of 
some difficulty. Nevertheless a Vai man, Momolu Massakwoi by 
name, connected with the ruling family of the northern part of the 
Vai country, which is called the Qallinas country, published about 
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1900 a chart which he had compiled of Vai characters with Euro- 
pean equivalents. Momolu Massakwoi had received a European 
(American) education, and, unfortunately, allowed characters to be 
put in his chart which have no existence in the country itself, nor 
could have, being invented to suit European syllables and letters, 
and not for the purpose of writing the Vai language alone. For 
instance, the building up of characters, which is at entire variance 
with the principles of the whole syllabary, is adopted in this chart. 
Amongst others, " re " and " ro," etc., are distinguished from 
" le " and " lo," etc., by a short line under the latter. As there 
is an uncertain sound in the language that is either '* 1 " or " r," 
and as such a distinction as that referred to appears in no MS. 
that the author has seen, he unhesitatingly rejects such built-up 
characters as foreign accretions. 

Such a chart as that referred to is, of course, no guide to the 
Vaiman who only knows his own language. In fact, it is only for 
Europeans. What most Vai men rely on, and carry about with 
them to keep themselves right, is a small book of prayers or charms, 
etc., which they know by heart, or at least very thoroughly. When 
in doubt for a character, they read until they find the one they 
want ; but of course it may happen that the character they need 
does not happen to be included in the MS., in which case they apply 
to a friend, or guess. 

The writing is generally taught in schools, and the majority of 
Vais habitually use it. 

As to the method of teaching it, the same system seems to 

be adopted as in the teaching of Arabic and Chinese. A short 

passage from some well-known classical author is placed before the 

pupil. He is then shown the words as they come, and is required 

to repeat the passage orally, looking at it all the time, until the 

appearance of the written words is completely associated with the 

spoken words. Learning the simple characters first, and then the 
VOL. n. 3 
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more complex, is apparently never adopted in the teaching of 
writing outside European schools. 

So well acquainted are the Vais in general with their own 
writmg that they correspond freely with each other in it, but of 
purely indigenous Uterature there cannot be said to be much that 
is entitled to that description. For instance, there are no works 
on any general subject, and the reason for this must be ascribed 
to the small range of education of the Vais. Most of them are 
Mohammedans, and they have written out numerous little homilies 
and prayers in their own language, and have also translated 
European books. These are, however, solitary translations, and are 
not generally published or disseminated. As with the natives of 
other parts of West Africa, private correspondence seems to form 
the bulk of their literary efforts. One Vai man known to the 
author carried about with him a little MS. book containing dreams 
and their specifics. 

The Vais are greatly attached to their writing, and, partly 
probably for the secrecy that attaches to it, for none but them- 
selves can understand what is written, it is very popular with them. 
Even if this people came entirely under the rule of a European 
Power, it is hard to say if it would be abandoned. Further, yet 
another and no mean factor in its favour, is the facility with which 
a hitherto uneducated native will learn to read and write in it. 

» 

It will only take a fraction of the time that it takes to learn to read 
with an alphabet, for each sound as uttered has a complete sign 
or character, whereas with an alphabet it has not, but an arbitrary 
combination has to be created. 

The following is the syllabary as used at the present day, and 
revised with all the information and documents at the disposal of 
the author. In it he has rejected much that appeared in the 
chart of Momolu Massakwoi. Had the list of syllables been drawn 
up by a native with no European education, and the word indi- 
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Gated in which each syllable appeared, such a list could be accepted 
without question. It is the portion undoubtedly due to European in- 
fluence that has been here rejected, though where there is an element 
of doubt the character has been accepted rather than rejected. 

The following is the syllabary, with a few explanatory notes, 
and there also follows a letter addressed to the author, with a 
transliteration and the English. 

Vai Syllababy. 



>i 



ba. ^ '^P^- 



A ba,mba. ^ ^^■ 

^ gbo, bo, bu. 



ID> ba, mba. 

2 b6. 

IL.K b«,mb€. 

K b6, mb6. 

V be. T P« 



rf bi. 



T gbe. 



gj gbo, bu. 

•f kpu. 
pa. 



be, mbe. ^•'^ P. " 



bi,mbi. ^^ "^'l^- 

bi.mbi. ^.'l P°'^ 

bo. sr po.^- 

o pu, bu. 
^ mbo. oo 

^X.h °'^"- H^.-^ da. 

B 8ba. jjj,'^ da,nda. 

® 8ba- *||a la,ra. 

d6. 



^ kpa. 
X.+ M'gbS. ^ 



• • 



is, r6, dS. 



<HO.0-O ^V^' "fee de. 

•^ gbi. ^^ de. 

0,Q kpo, gbo. fi de. 
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J 

a 

m 
fi 
Y 

•a 

Ml 

1-7 

p 
? 

T 
28.8 



M. 



IT 



•i 

<!»)r 
T 



le, re, nde. 
di. 

di. 

li, ri, di. 

do, lo, ndo, TO. 

do, ndo. 

do. 

do, 16, ro. 

do, 16, ndo. 

d6, nd6. 
do, ndo. 

du. 

du, lu, ndu. 

fa. 
fa. 
fe. 
fe. 

fi, 
f6. 

fo, vo. 
fu. 

fu, vu. 
va. 
vi. 

VQ. 

ka. 

nga. 

nga. 

ke. 






& 

'0..:C> 




nge. 

g©. 
ke. 

nge. 

&' 

gi, ki, ngi. 

go. 
ko. 

ngo. 

go. 
k6. 

ngo, g6. 
gu, ngu. 

ku. 

ha. 
he. 
he, e. 
he. 
hi, h. 
hi, i. 
hn. 



ja. 
nja. 

je. 
i6. 

ji- 
jo. 
JQ. 

j6, s6, z6. 
ju. 

sa. 
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Wli«/ 


8&. 


fi.ffi 


nu. 


• 
• 
• 


se. 


"b 


nya. 


§.%«x 


si. 


S^.ii 


nyg, yg. 


£ 


so. 


^ 


nyi. 


^»y. 


s5. 


ti 


nyo. 


St". •?• 


su. 


==i 


y»- 


za. 




ys. 


30 


zi. 


t?-.H- 


ye, nye. 


ij,* 


zu. 


8 


yo. 


K 


.ma. 


r 


ta. 


• • •• 


m§. 


►*- 


tg, dg. 


« 


mi. 


"*t; 


ti. 


*>,i 


mo. 


•^ 


te. 


a.ioi 


mo. 


E 


to. 


H'' 


mu. 


JC 


to. 






%,% 


tu. 


I 


na. 






CO 


na. 


-X 


wa. 




nana. 


a,? 


wS. 


*^ 


na. 


s 


we. 


-^ 


nwa. 


GO 


we. 


Jflf.j? 


n5. 


"t 


wi. 


KK 


ne. 


3.E 


wo, ho, o. 


^^^^f 

(i 


ni. 


l-.i-.V 


wo, ho, 6. 


E 


ni. 




wu, hu. 


»l 


no. 


•=? 


wu. 



"^ no. 
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KxTUBRAIiS IN VaI ChARAOTEBS. 



1 


"d-^r 


ndondo (ndo-hn-ndo). 


2 


2 11= 


fela or fera. 


3 


y^ 


sakpa. 


4 


Ife 


nanl. 


6 


fTT •!< *-o 


soru (so-wo-ru). 


6 


nTr***(pU»r 


sundondo (so-hn-ndo-ndo) 


7 


mT**ip J 11= 


sunfera (so-hn-fe-ra). 


8 


fif"1p'yfii 


sunsakpa (so-hn-sa-kpa). 


9 


m*-\s>lp 


sun-nani (so-hn-na-ni). 


10 


r-is) 


tan (ta-hn). 


20 


U6"i' 


mobande. 


30 


U6'^t€ir% 


mobande ako tan. 


100 


^I^-^I 


wondo ndondo. 



Translation of Vai Lbttbr. 

1. 19010 bu le (h)e (h)i ta ha hn je 
1910 bulei ta nje 

1910 (the) book goes to (= going to) 

2. ma sa ka ma sa le ba la hn na hi 
masa kamasare bala n'nai 

Master Commissariat to (= place). I do 

3. su wa ka ka heda hn nga fo de mu la ha 
sua kaka heda n'nga Fode mu la- 
salute much full stop. I Fode am 

4. ni ye ma ndo ya ku ne be ko be se 
-nie ma ndo ya kune be ko be Se- 

(of the) lines. I say good morning. What is the news (of) 










u^ c^ <^y-* ^^^ i^ ^ o% jcr 

y Z 3 ^ 
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5. ke ndl hi jo wo be nu ke le he 
-kendi Jo benu kele 
Sekondi. How is Joe ? Since 

6. ki li mu gba hn na ni ye hn na ta ha 
kili mu gba n'na nie n'na ta 

that first (= ever) I come here I have gone 

7. se li ga si hi na kx>e na ni 
seliga sina kpe nani 
Salaga four-times 

8. he da hn ta ha ke hi ma bu ko 
heda n'ta keima buko- 

full stop. I went first (= some time ago) (with) gun (= bu) 

9. nje he la a mu hn ta ha ka ni ye la 
-nje la amu n'ta kani la 
ammunition (= konje). Again I went with money 

10. a mu hn ta ha po ro mo n5 lo ndo la 
amu n'ta poromo londo la 
Again I went with whiteman one 

11. a hn taha si mi ti ye la 
a n'ta simitie la 
Again I went with cement. 

12. 12 3 4 

13. ke le hn wo lo a hi va nje ye la he da 
kele n'wolo aivanje la heda 
but I want (an) advance. Full stop. 

14. so ke ko la gbi be le lo hn ma ni 
soke kola gbi bele lonma ni 
work cloth any is-not for-my-body 
— I.e., I have no clothes to wear. 

15. he da hi ko ne be le he mu 
heda i kone bele mu 
full stop. I-entreat-you 
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16. n'fa 

my father. 

17. hn nga fo de mu 
n'nga Fode mu 
I am Fode 

18. he da hn na ba hn 
heda n'na ban 

full stop. It is finished 

Note. — In this letter the following characters are either in- 
correctly or not clearly written : — 
1st line, character 1, Bu ; 8, je. 

3rd line, character 2, wa ; 6, heda (this is two characters run 
into one) ; 8, fo. 

10th line, character 10, lo ; 11, ndo. 
11th line, character 7, ti. 
14th line, character 8, two joined = lo hn. 



CHAPTER XX 

Classification 

THifrelationships of the languages and dialects of any given portion 
of a continent may be compared with those of the inhabitants of a 
secluded coimty of Great Britain. It is comparatively easy to trace 
the pedigree of some particular individual and to say that he is 
descended from so-and-so ; at such-and-such a date a connection 
was made with such-and-such a family; and the various strains 
generally cleared up to a fairly satisfactory extent. To compile 
a table, however, of the existing families — ^to say nothing of the 
individuals — and to place them according to their degrees of re- 
lationship, and, further, to place the various generations on correct 
lines, would be a feat of very considerable magnitude. 

So it is with the languages and dialects of West Africa. It might 
be assumed that all those in existence at the present day stand 
on the same plane of relationship to each other. This, however, 
is far from being the case. Several of the better-known languages 
have received numerous foreign influences or have amalgamated 
with others, for which very reason they have become all the better 
known ; but there are many others which, isolated and rarely heard 
of, have continued their existence unchanged for perhaps many 
centuries. It should not, however, be assumed that isolation 
necessarily means preservation. The reaction upon one another 
of the languages of a few fragments of tribes, which have 
taken refuge in inaccessible swamps and forest, often in itself 
produces new languages, the interminglings of which it is hard to 
disentangle. 

282 
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As can be seen, there are innumerable difficulties, but all 
the same it is possible with fairly satisfactory results, to take 
any one language and to indicate the various points of contact 
which it has with other languages. For instance, if a language 
has a particular grammatical feature which is not found in its 
neighbours, but is found in some remotely-placed language, it may 
with a certain degree of safety be assumed that there were ancient 
points of contact, and that possibly the two languages were at 
some former epoch in their history situated in the same locality. 
Further, if a grammatical feature which is a peculiarity and alto- 
gether exotic in one language is also found in other languages, 
the direction of the transfer can be ascertained. 

In the preface to this work it was estimated that the total number 
of languages and dialects in West Africa would amount to four 
hundred. From this number a very considerable reduction can 
be made by grouping dialects together, and so the number for 
comparison becomes more readily handled. This is done in a sub- 
joined table. It is, of course, hard to say where dialect finishes 
and language begins. In Europe, Spanish and Portuguese are 
classed as languages ; so also are Flemish, Dutch, English, and 
Low German. This is partly because there are established litera- 
tures to nearly all of them. The general distinction is that dialects 
are mutually intelligible without any great difficulty, but lan- 
guages have to be learnt. As for '* groups of languages," this is 
a term that is not invariably used in the same way. In West 
Africa there are the Mandingo group, the Agni-Twi group, the Efe 
group, and others, as may be seen in the tables of numerals. As 
regards many languages, it is easy enough to say that they fall 
into such-and-such a group. Others have claims for many reasons 
to fall into more than one group. They may readily fall into one 
group as regards a part of the language, but the remainder may 
be nowhere readily classifiable. There are inevitable difficulties 
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which have to be overcome in some arbitrary way, and often each 
case must be decided on its own merits. 

In this work the only scheme of words adopted for comparing 
languages is the table of numerals ; but the personal pronouns 
also afford material far too valuable to be neglected, owing to 
their being almost invariably ancient words in the language to 
which they belong. As will be seen later, a very important use 
is made of these pronouns. 

The dialects are distinguished by the numerals ; and, when 
dialects have been eliminated and a t3rpe of language adopted, 
usually the one that is best known to students, by means of the 
numerals again a further elimination, or rather grouping, can be 
made. In this way the resulting languages become a reasonably 
convenient number for further handling. 

Looking at West Africa generally, and excluding the languages 
of small and little-known tribes, the remainder can be fairly 
divided into groups, or, at all events, there are certain important 
languages and groups of languages which bring themselves into 
prominence and admit of some arrangement, with a string of others 
straggling in their train. 

If a start were made at the beginning of all things — which is a 
theoretical position, of course — ^it would be natural to make the 
assumption that the first negro inhabitants of West Africa were 
of one race and speech. In Chapter I. it was endeavoured to 
prove that there was a fair-skinned primeval race in all the 
open country of West Africa, and that the negro was brought 
in and mixed with them from the forest region, and that into 
this forest region, which extends practically the whole length 
of the Coast, the negroes entered from the eastward. If this is 
the case, the negro element that was absorbed into the fair races 
acquired the language or languages of the fair race. When, 
however, in the course of time, the fair race had become to all 
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intents and purposes black, the result was that there had originated 
a blackish race, varying physically in type from the negroid to 
the pure negro, the languages of which were non-negro in origin, 
but modified, as is English at the present day, when adapted by 
negroes to their own use. In the course of ages, from further 
contact with purely negro tribes, the tendency would be for the 
language to approach yet more to pure n^ro languages. 

Accordingly, whilst it is found that in West Africa the more 
easterly tribes have languages that seem to be closer akin to 
the languages of the main part of Africa, included in which is the 
Ba-Ntu group, the languages as they are found to the westward 
show more and more striking differences in many particulars, some 
of which are remarkably pronounced. 

Before starting to examine these differences, a word of caution 
is necessary, and that is that too much should not be expected. 
It must not be overlooked that all these tribes are part of the 
human race, and that therefore their broad general lines of expres- 
sion must be the same. The parts of speech recognised in the 
science of grammar were originally devised for the elucidation of 
Latin and Greek, having been still earlier known in the East to 
Indian students. African languages also admit of being similarly 
divided, and the discrepancies are largely matters of detail. A 
complete fundamental reversal of the principles of grammar must 
not be looked for. 

DmBCT Object. 

The line of cleavage which will be adopted as the first and 
principal one is the position of the direct object in regard to the 
verb. The great majority of languages in West Africa place it 
after the verb. The only ones that reverse this position are ELanuri 
and the Mandingo group. Kanuri is a late intruder (see Chapter 
XVII., on Hausa), and is so distantly situated as scarcely to belong 
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to West Africa. Any special features in that language, therefore, 
call for no surprise. As Mandingo differs in this same particular 
from the remaining languages of West Africa, it might also be 
assumed to be a late immigrant also, and as such to have other 
radical differences ; but such are indeed found. 

The history of the Mandingo nation is that of steady migration 
and absorption, in varying d^rees, of other tribes to the west, 
south, and east. When the Melle empire arose and supplanted 
that of Ghana, the centre of the Mandingo power was on the Upper 
Niger, not far from where Jenne now stands. The history of 
Ghana and Melle have been briefly sketched in Chapter I. What 
may therefore be assumed is that a proto-negroid tribe located 
north of the Senegal and Niger rivers moved south. Absorbing 
darker elements in its advance, it carried its language with it, 
until the newly-formed dialects and newly-formed racial types now 
show considerable differences from the original. In this work the 
Malinke dialect has been taken as the standard form of Mandingo. 
It is modem in origin without doubt, and probably Soninke is a 
much older type. It is most likely that it is in the region where 
the latter is now spoken — ^mixed up with Bambara colonies — ^that 
the original habitat of the Mandingo nation is to be looked for. 

It is this placing of the direct object before the verb, which is 
perhaps almost the sole remnant of its prehistoric ancestor, that 
places Mandingo, like the Kanuri language, apart from the others 
and away to the north. In other respects Mandingo has adopted 
the features of those nations with which it came in contact. 

It came down and found languages as Fula, Wolof, Temne, 
BuUom, Gola, and limba with an article, but it never absorbed 
this grammatical feature except in one of its most southerly off- 
shoots — ^Mende. 

It did not know " mi " as the first personal pronoun singular — 
nor did Kanuri — and did not absorb it. 
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Like Kanuri, it had no conception of placing things in a dif- 
ferent category from animate beings, and has not acquired it.^ 

It arrived among languages which, for the most part, made the 
plural by prefixes or by modification of the article, but retained 
its independent plural suffix, which moves to the last word in the 
sequence. 

As to its numerical system, it seems to have come under the 
influence of the tribes it met with, and discarded its previously 
existing denary system, which is found in Soninke and in Bozo. 
The latter is a language considerably different, but it has many 
features and words in common with Soninke. As the denary 
system is one of the features, the ancient existence of this system 
in the language is rather confirmed. 

Further important evidence is afforded by the numerals. 
MaKnke has the roots "sa" and "na" for "three" and 
"four," like the Ba-Ntu languages, but in Soninke they are 
not so evident. It may therefore be assumed that these forms 
are a later addition acquired by the more southerly branches of 
the language. 

The only deduction that can be come to as to these two numerals 
is that there has been an ancient connection between Mandingo 
and also Fula with Ba-Ntu ; but Ba-Ntu evidently did not meet 
either Kanuri or Hausa, though it possibly did Songhay, as there 
is in the last the same root for " three," though not for " four." 
The nature of this connection with Ba-Ntu will be more fully 
examined later. 

Mandingo may, of course, be called a purely negro language ; 
but a comparison has only to be made of Soninke with Malinke, 
and Malinke with Mende, to see that variations, both verbal and 
grammatical, exist in considerable numbers. This is exemplified 

^ See, however, remarks on the Possessive Pronoun in Malinke in chapter 
on Qender. 
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in the table in Chapter IV. and in the table of numerals. It grows 
more purely negro as it advances from its original habitat. 

The question naturally frames itself as to what was the race 
that spoke the most primitive form of Mandingo, if it was one 
of the fair races assumed in Chapter I. to have been the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of the Western Soudan and that once fertile terri- 
tory since swallowed up in the sands of the Sahara, a process that 
has been going on for centuries. 

In any case, the Mandingo people in their purity are commonly 
reckoned as negroids and not pure negroes, and the net result of 
the forgoing argument is that Mandingo is basally a foreign 
element among the negro languages of West Africa. The latter 
have, however, largely modified it, and the creation of a very great 
number of dialects has been the result. These dialects will be 
examined in a separate chapter in more detail than could be given 
to them here. 

Having adopted as the primary Une of the cleavage the position 
of the direct object, Kanuri and Mandingo have been completely 
cut out. A certain amount of evidence has been brought forward 
to confirm their separation from the others, and special attention 
must be given to the fact that the cleavage adopted is a funda- 
mental one, and not an acquired one nor a superficial one. 

This idiom brings Mandingo into contact with Kanuri. The 
contact, however, must have been very ancient, and undoubtedly 
took place at an epoch long before Mandingo began its career of 
absorption, as the other points of similarity that exist are very 
deeply embedded in the structure of the language. Nothing 
points to any recent connection. In fact, in their development 
these languages have pursued widely diflPerent routes. 

Some of the points of similarity are negative, but they do not 
lose in importance for that reason. In neither of them, for in- 
stance, does ^' mi ^' appear as a first personal pronominal form, 
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whereas this is a strong connecting link for other languages. Man- 
dingo and Kanuri stand apart, also, in having no means of dis- 
criminating persons from things, which, on the contrary, can be 
done in so many other West African languages. This means that 
they have no neuter third personal 'pronoun, to say nothing of 
not distinguishing masculine and feminine gender. Again, in 
Mandingo as well as in Kanuri, there are no traces of an article 
(excepting Mende, as said before). This last feature is all the 
more remarkable, as Mandingo is surrounded by languages some 
of which have the article idea developed to a very great extent. 

In the chapter on the Hausa language (No. XVII.) the surmise 
has been made that Kanuri came into position as a West African 
language comparatively recently, almost assuredly after the Hausa 
language received its Semitic influence. Mandingo is in all pro- 
bability, therefore, in a like position. It certainly is as regards 
its recent expansion. It was the language of the Melle empire, 
which was extinguished by Songhay in the fifteenth century. In 
some form it seems to have been the language of the Ghana empire, 
which was already flourishing when it first appears in history 
(Arab writers) in the eighth century a.d. 

Malinke has here been taken as the standard form of Mandingo, 
but Soninke is the dialect that is now found where the Ghana empire 
had its seat. Perhaps, however, it was the language of only the 
more southern part of that empire, which extended far north into 
what is now completely desert, but which may have in those days 
comprised many widely-spread fertile tracts not alone oases, for 
the Sahara is universally admitted to have been for centuries, 
both on its northern and southern borders, steadily encroaching 
on the fertile land. Soninke shows at the present day considerable 
discrepancies from Malinke, and some of these may possibly be 
ascribed to Arab, Moorish, and Berber influences on the former. 

For these ancient points of contact with Kanuri some explana- 

VOL. n. T 
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tion would be interesting. Here, however, the difficulty arises. 
Kanuri has points of contact with Teda, but Mandingo is geo- 
graphically far from Teda. The question further arises whether 
the contact took place in the two languages as regards their negro 
portion or as regards their non-negro prototype. 

In any case there is nothing sure to go on, and the matter must 
be left for the present unsolved. This means that Mandingo and 
Kanuri, at some epoch of vast antiquity, had one ancestor in 
common — an ancestor that is shared by probably no other language 
in West Africa ; but what that ancestry was, or where its other 
descendants are to be looked for, is a problem for the future. 

' Kanuri and Mandingo are, therefore, primitively, intruding 
elements among the negro languages ; but both of them, and 
Mandingo far more than the other, have become so negroised, that 
Mandingo is a very fair type, in other respects than those above 
referred to, of a language of a negroid nation. Were it not for the 
features above referred to, there would be nothing to indicate that 
the primitive language emerged from an outside region at some 
period in the far past. 

" Mi." 

Taking now for a further line of cleavage the appearance of 
'* mi " to indicate the first personal pronoun singular, Mandingo 
and Kanuri, as has already been seen, are cut off. Further, Songhay 
is added to them, and also Hausa. Together with Hausa must be 
included a group of small languages located close to it, amongst 
which may be mentioned Bolanchi, Angas, Ankwe, Gurka, and 
Montol, all of which have much in common with Hausa, both 
grammatically and syntactically. In none of the foregoing lan- 
guages enumerated does " mi " stand for the first personal pro- 
noun which is commonly found in most of the other West African 
languages. 
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Hausa and those languages grouped with it are gender lan- 
guages. They admit of consonantal endings and other features 
quite difierent from Kanuri and Mandingo. The simple fact of 
" mi " being absent from all of theni does not therefore bring the 
Hausa group into relationship with either Kanuri or Mandingo. 
It merely indicates that one more exotic intrusion has to be noted. 

With Songhay it is different. This is one of the important 
languages of West Africa, the language of a people that has attained 
in the past to great political distinction. Its locaUty is Timbuctoo 
and along the Niger bend. This language, which might have been 
suspected to have some of the radical difEerences of Mandingo, is 
remarkable for being without them. The object is placed after 
the verb, as in all the purely negro languages. It does not possess 
the " mi " form of the first personal pronoun, nor any neuter 
gender, and in these two respects is hke Mandingo. They are, 
however, negative connecting points, and therefore of less value 
than positive ones. Its numerals, too, do not afford any strong 
evidence of any relationship with any other language. 

Songhay is a language of great grammatical simpUcity. This 
is an indication of detrition. Many points for comparison which 
might otherwise exist are therefore Uable to be obliterated. It 
retains, however, a definite article, " ndi," which seems to indicate 
some connection with Fula, where a similar form is found, though 
not as an independent word as it is in Songhay. 

The connecting links between Songhay and Hausa are very 
few, and they seem to be recent. There are also a few with Man- 
dingo. Whilst, therefore, for the present doing no more than 
note that Songhay falls in with the northern languages as regards 
the absence of the pronoun " mi," a further examination will be 
made into this language later. 

The net result of this line of cleavage is that the external origin 
of Mandingo and Kanuri is confirmed, quite irrespective of what- 
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ever they may have absorbed and acquired by later contact with 
other tribes, which in the case of Mandingo has been much, but of 
Kanuri perhaps very little. 

Hausa has been examined in a separate chapter, but it may be 
here disposed of. It is, with its related languages, alone the pos- 
sessor of meiscuUne and feminine gender, without a neuter. The 
group admits of consonantal endings to syllables. Its connection 
with Ba-Ntu is recent, unlike that of Mandingo. This group can 
therefore be now removed from further consideration with the 
remainder, and its origin placed to the eastward among a very 
ancient race in whose language the object followed the verb and 
did not precede it, as in Mandingo and Kanuri. This last distinc- 
tion absolutely precludes any primeval connection. 

The following are some of the languages in which " mi " is 
found for the first personal pronoun : — 



Fula. 


Afema. 


Abe. 


Dyan. 


Temne. 


Baule. 


Adyukru. 


Gan. 


Bullom. 


Brong. 


Ga. 


Dagarti. 


Gora. 


Tara. 


Efe. 


Birifo. 


Sya. 


Kyan. 


Bamana. 


Nupe. 


Kulango. 


Obutu. 


Foro. 


Kakanda. 


Mwin. 


Mekjdbo. 


Tafile. 


Igbira. 


Gbin. 


Abure. 


Takponin. 


Gbari. 


Fanti. 


Akye. 


Gwimini. 


Yoruba. 


Twi. 


Kyama. 


Siti. 


Igara. 


Ashanti. 


Alagyan. 


Degha. 


Bini. 


Zema. 


Avikam. 


Lobi. 


Ibo. 



Gender. 
Masculine and feminine gender is recognised only by a small 
group of languages, headed by Hausa, situated in the extreme 
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north-east of West Africa, as defined for the purposes of this work. 
This is a group that is isolated from its neighbours by making use 
of consonantal endings. The vocabularies of these languages 
difEer so much among themselves that their common origin at some 
very remote period would not be recognisable had not their grammar 
been examined. The relationship indicated by the numerals is 
certainly not a close one, and bears evidence of their having long 
led an independent existence. Grammatically and syntactically, 
however, these languages are almost identical with Hausa, and the 
consonantal endings, which feature further unites them, have, in the 
case of Hausa, been worn away under the stress of foreign accre- 
tions, until in that, language there are comparatively few words 
left that end in consonants. In the matter of gender, of course, 
they are firmly bound together. 

It has already been said that Mandingo and Kanuri have foreign 
origins as well as Hausa, but that whilst Mandingo has a tendency 
to draw towards Kanuri, Hausa has none, and is quite independent 
of all of them. An interesting point now comes out in regard to 
Hausa. The nation is invariably accepted as a negroid nation. 
The Angas, Ankwe, and other tribes can, however, hardly be so 
reckoned. It is therefore evident that the Hausa people, formerly 
one with these tribes, have grown into a negroid nation through 
foreign admixture, but their brethren remotely located in an in- 
accessible mountainous region have preserved to the full their 
purely negro nature. 

The other gender distinction that is recognised in West Africa 
is that between persons and things. The sole method adopted 
for efiecting it is in the third personal pronoim. There is no 
modification of adjective or of other parts of speech. It is found 
that the Mandingo group, or at all events the more important 
languages of it, which alone have been fully studied — namely, 
Malinke, Soninke, Susu, and also Mende— make no distinction 
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between persons and things. Kaniiri, it is interesting to find, does 
not either ; nor does Songhay. Seeing that this distinction is 
common in the languages among which Mandingo thrust itself 
and partially absorbed, it is a matter of wonder how so much of 
the Mandingo group managed to withstand their influence in this 
respect. It is also to be noticed that none of the Hausa group of 
languages have shown any disposition to recognise a neuter gender 
in addition to their own masculine and feminine. 

With these exceptions, the majority of other languages, so far 
as can be ascertained, recognise the distinction of persons from 
things, included with them being Fula. To say the least, it is 
a matter of surprise that the pxu^ly negro languages distinguish 
persons from things and that Fula is associated with them, 
when the languages of the more civilised nations do not. The 
position of Fula will be explained shortly, but the only 
immediate deduction that can be drawn from this fact is that 
the distinction is very ancient, and that the newer languages 
which came in from outside represent stocks that never re- 
cognised it, or, at all events, if they did so once, have lost it 
very long since. 

The following is a list of the languages which distinguish gender 
in some form or not at all : — 

No Distinction at all. — ^Malinke, Mende, Susu, Soninke, Son- 
ghay, Kanuri, Ibo, Yoruba. 

Masculine and Feminine, — Hausa, Angas, Bolanchi. 

Things as opposed to Persons. — Fula, Temne, Bullom, Newole 
and other Kroo dialects, Agni-Twi group. Northern Territories of 
the Gold Coast languages, Ivory Coast Lagoons languages, Lobi, 
Gbari, etc. 

Plural. 

There are two general ways of forming the plural — by initial 
additions, or by final additions. It is rather remarkable that 
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other lines of cleavage are diverged from by the cleavage of the 
plural, and great groups of languages are themselves cut in half 
by contrary practices. This at first sight apparently irreconcil- 
able discrepancy may, however, be accounted for, as will be seen 
shortly when referring to the Ba-Ntu languages. In any case the 
plural is not an extremely ancient or very permanent feature in a 
language. It is, on the contrary, readily adopted from other 
languages, judging by the example furnished by English, which 
has plural forms of both French and German origin. 

Below is a list of languages representing either side of the main 
line of division of the plural : — 

Prefix, — Wolof,* Keguem, Temne (article only), Bullom, Mek- 
yibo, Gwa, Adyukru, Twi, Ouang, Yoruba, Igara, Gbari, Efik, 
Bubi, Bini (but commonly no change at all). 

Mixed,— F\x\9i., Wolof.* 

Suffix, — Songhay, Hausa (inflected), Kanuri, Mandingo, Bam- 
bara, Susu, Vai, Konno, Mende, Soninke, Newole, Abure, Ga, Efe, 
Igbira, Kakanda, Kroo dialects, the Agni branch of the Agni-Twi 
group, £ts Sefwhi, Zema. 

It will be at once seen that the northern or negroid nations 
have in their languages universally a terminal plural form. Man- 
dingo and Kanuri brought it with them, as also did Hausa and 
its accompan3dng group. Songhay is uncertain, but as it is at the 
northern apex, its position renders any theory of a corresponding 
nature of easy acceptance. 

As for the rest, the Lower Niger languages are mostly prefix 
languages, though mixed with some suffix languages. Next to 
them is the Efe group with Ga, all of which take suffixes ; next, 
the Twi group with prefixes ; westward, again, the Agni portion 
of the Agni-Twi group with sufiixes ; the Kroo groups (two) with 
terminal changes ; and westward again, Keguem, Temne, and 
* See chapter on Plural. Plural commonly affixes to the article. 
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Bullom, with a few others, in which the article prefix to the noun 
changes. A few words in Wolof admit of initial change, but the 
common way is by change of the article (as in Tenme), except that 
in Wolof the article follows the noun. In Fula the terminal article 
changes as in Wolof, but it is enclitic and not separate as in Wolof, 
and, further, there is in some words a change of the initial con- 
sonant. , 

Article. 

The " article " group in the west is much more difficult to 
study in detail, as grammars have only been written on Temne 
and Wolof. The vocabularies of most of them are very dissimilar, 
and the treatment of the article varies considerably and presents 
absolutely fundamental differences. Nevertheless, owing to the 
fact that the article is there and strongly developed, though in 
different ways, and, further, as from their geographical position 
the western languages must be among the oldest negro languages 
in West Africa — fundamentally, at all events, for they undoubtedly 
have had foreign influences impressed on them to a certain extent — 
their early close relationship may be assumed, as regards a large 
number of them. The epoch when they were closely connected 
dialects must, however, have been very remote, as the difierences 
in their vocabulary are so great. 

The numerals two, three, four do not show, as a rule, traces 
of a common origin, and it is often not more than any one of them 
that makes a connecting link between any two languages. There 
is, in fact, nothing in the numerals to suggest that any few of these 
languages taken together ever had a common ancestor. Wolof, 
however, shows something of a tendency not to associate itself 
fully with the others in this respect, and confirming this there is 
the ancient legend that Wolofs are Fulas who have become black. 
In another and important feature, on the other hand, Wolof is 
closely bound to the group of which Temne may be taken — arbi- 
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trarily, of course — as the standard language. This is that remark- 
able desire to indicate locaUty by the modification of the vowel in 
a word. The connection is strong, but its great antiquity is shown 
by the fact that words of a totally different class are affected. In 
Wolof it is the article, in Temne it is a preposition. The preposi- 
tion, it must be observed, is a locative one, and it is possible that 
there may be some subtle connection of ideas. 

As regards phonology, consonantal endings are foimd in pos- 
sibly all of the languages in that group. This is a very important 
connecting link, and is one that aids greatly in supporting the 
theory of the unity of the group, in spite of greatly different vocabu- 
laries. 

The following is a list of the article languages : — 

Frefix (separable or inseparable), — Temne, Baga, Kisi, Gora, 
Limba. 

Suffix {separable or inseparable). — Wolof, Fula, BuUom, Songhay, 
Mende (also admits of prefix in conjunction with suffix), Bubi. 

Extended use of Demonstrative. — Efe, Ga, Kanuri. 

In addition to the above there are in all probability other lan- 
guages in Portuguese Guinea and thereabouts that also admit of 
an article. 

Although the use of the article makes a very sharp and distinct 
line of cleavage, it must in itself be divided into two groups — 
namely, those languages which have a preceding article, and those 
in which it succeeds. It would seem as if the former were the older 
and more distinct group of languages, and that the latter acquired 
the article later. It may have been through contact with the 
former group that the latter acquired it ; but to this theory there 
are some obstacles of considerable difficulty to overcome first. 
The principal one is that the Fula language can be said neither to 
have influenced these languages nor to have been influenced by 
them. The origin of the same feature in all of them must be 
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assigned to another cause. Indeed, it may be said that the solu- 
tion of the article question in West Africa is a key to the solution 
of many other problems, both hnguistic as well as ethnological. 
The origin of the race or races that use these two forms of article 
is what is sought ; and in studying it the student is brought face 
to face with a t3rpical Ba-Ntu grammatical feature, strangely, at 
first sight, cut off and isolated in the west. 

With the comparatively few available facts, and in the absence 
of so many connecting links, it is impossible to argue inductively 
to any prototype. There is, however, one apparent fact that 
stands out and is of more importance than the others, and that 
is that the basis of the article in those languages which have a 
suffix or posteriorly placed article is a pronoun. It is so in Fula, 
it is so in Mende, and it may also be so in Wolof . In Temne, on 
the other hand, there is nothing on which to base even a surmise 
that the article prefix is a pronoun in origin. Such being the 
case, it remains to find a connection between the two, and to show 
whether a weakened demonstrative of any kind could possibly 
develop, in a position behind the noun, all the variations of that 
prefixed article which serves to classify nouns more or less irregu- 
larly in classes. 

Perhaps Mende may give some clue. 

Here there is an example of a combination of the Mandingo 
language with a language of a totally different nature, and the 
result has been modern Mende. 

Mende has a well-defined system of definite and indefinite 
forms which are, as said before, the most convenient terms to 
apply to the inflection in that language. Mandingo knows nothing 
of this. It is therefore evident that they arise from the basal and 
submerged language. To all appearances the ancient languages 
which still survive in the neighbourhood of Mende have article 
prefixes, though not developed apparently to the extent that 
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they are in Temne. Proto-Mende may have had them too. To 
Mandingo, however, all prefixes are repugnant ; but the idea being 
too strong in Proto-Mende to be entirely eliminated by the new 
race, a compromise was effected, and, based on a suffixed pronoun, 
the development took place posteriorly. This development is 
confined to the plural, and is, as has been seen in the chapter on 
this subject, much inferior in the number of lbs forms to what 
is found in Fula and Wolof. As regards Fula, an attempt has 
already been made in the same chapter to show that these various 
terminations are really on the whole little more than euphonic 
variations, which developed and often came to be appropriated to 
certain senses, thus creating complex idiomatic uses none of which 
would have long survived had Fula absorbed foreign tribes as 
Mandingo has done from time to time. 

Wolof shows the same features as Fula in this respect, but 
even more exaggerated. This may be due to contact with some 
language of the nature of Temne. The fact, however, of geographical 
distance cannot safely be rejected without good reason. Owing 
to it the epoch of contact must be placed very far back, all the 
more as a very long period of isolation is necessary to allow 
for linguistic idiosyncrasies to originate and acquire a full de- 
velopment. 

In the chapter on the article it was suggested that some outside 
foreign influence came into the west, without which this astonish- 
ing feature — all the more astonishing in that there is a hostile and 
irreconcilable division in the same— could not have existed. All 
these features, but as prefixes only, exist in Ba-Ntu ; but how 
Ba-Ntu should find itself in this far-distant region is less easily 
explained, unless other facts are taken into consideration. Except 
in Fula, too, the " sa " (" ta ") and '' na " roots for " three " and 
'' four " are obscure or absent. 

There are two alternative solutions which offer themselves for 
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consideration. One is that the open country of West Africa is 
the home of the Ba-Ntu somewhere or other ; the other is that a 
Ba-Ntu invasion at some ancient epoch spread west from the country 
to the far east between Lake Chad and the Nile, and established 
itself in some localities more strongly than others. In East Africa 
the Ba-Ntu race seemed to acquire vigour as it advanced south, 
no doubt due to succeeding conquests. Apparently it kept to the 
less densely forested or open country, and in the Zulu, the ad- 
vance guard, it is seen in its most virile form. 

The authentic history of negro West Africa only goes back 
thirteen hundred years, but in this comparatively short period the 
civilised world has seen great political combinations, which have 
risen rapidly, and many of them have died as rapidly. They 
have all been due, usually, to the initiative of one man, and with 
the political domination the language of his tribe, or even village, 
has risen with him into prominence, and has influenced all 
the others in the poUtical sphere. Associated with such an 
influence, and working with it towards a complete transformation 
of the vocabulary of a language, would be the whim of giving 
preference to certain words and the tabooing of others. This sub- 
stitution of words is known to be common among the Ba-Ntu 
tribes in Eastern Africa, but there is, so far as the author is aware, 
no direct trace of it in West Africa, though it may have existed 
at various times, and may even possibly do so still. One fact 
that miUtates against this practice — anyhow, as regards the bigger 
languages — is that West Africa has never been so completely cut 
ofl from the rest of the world as has Eastern Africa south of the 
equator. When there is some intercourse with outsiders, fewer 
liberties are apt to be taken by a tribe with its speech. When 
there are onlookers present, people do not act the same as when in 
seclusion ; and the mere fact of foreign intercourse would produce 
a sort of shyness, if it may be so said, and would deter them from 
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such freaks. From the presumed absence of this idiosyncraoy, 
therefore, the student is spared the struggle with the many 
linguistic problems that it gives rise to. 

Having weighed all the evidence available, the author has 
formed the conclusion that, as in Africa south of the equator there 
has been a vast Ba-Ntu migration which has swept the country 
from north to south, implanting its language on others, so there has 
been a similar invasion or migration of the Ba-Ntu right through 
West Africa. 

Accepting this theory, many difficulties become cleared up. 
Its track is plainly recognisable. It was not straight, for the 
invaders seem to have met with opposition ; and, where they were 
opposed and passed round, they left many languages as evidence 
of tribes untouched or only partially affected. 

Three grammatical features will be taken to indicate the Ba-Ntu 
presence. There are others in addition, but the three will serve. 
They are : — 

1. " Sa " or " ta " for " three," " na " for " four." 

2. " Mi " first personal pronoun. 

3. Prefix plurals. 

The important distinction of classes of nouns will be reserved 
for special use as and when required. 

Lists of the languages in divisions 2 and 3 have already been 
given in this chapter. It will therefore be usefid to add here a 
list of languages in division 1. 

Languages which have the roots " sa " and " na " for " three " 
and " four " :— 



Malinke. 


Gbandi. 


Loko. 


Wassaw. 


Daboya. 


Bambara. 


Numu. 


Fanti. 


Ahanta. 


Bole. 


Dafe. 


Ligbi. 


Twi. 


Zema. 


Guang. 


Konno. 


Huela. 


Ashanti. 


Aowin. 


Obutu. 
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Vai. 

Kpwesi. 

Buzi. 

Susu. 

Mende. 



Dyula. 
Mau. 
Sya. 
Kiilango. 



Nkoranza. 
Assin. 
Akim. 
Denkera. 



Sefwhi. 
Afema. 
Baule. 
Brong. 



Also less strongly indicated : — 



Avikam. 
Akwa. 
Igabor. 
Adele. 



Songhay. 


Baga. 


Injor. 


Sobo. 


Otua. 


Temne. 


Oloma. 


Inde. 


Aroko. 




Languages which have " 


ta " and " 


na": 




Moshi. 


Nupe. 


Uwet. 


Banyua. 


Basa. 


Frafra. 


Kakanda. 


Bubi. 


Fula. 


Kamuku. 


Dagomba. 


Igbira. 


Gurma. 


Keguem. 


Bariba. 


Mamprusi. 


Gbari. 


Gan. 


Burum. 


Kogboriko. 


Dagarti. 


Yoniba. 


Bete. 


Okuni. 


Ham. 


Wala. 


Jekri. 


Godye. 


Ndogora. 


Yasgua. 


Kanjarga. 


Igara. 


Newole. 


Tinge. 


Paiyem. 


Birifo. 


Efik. 


Kwadre. 


Humbo. 


Tula. 


Gbanya. 


Ibibio. 


Gibo. 


Kambali. 




Less well 


distinguished : 


— 






Ari. 


Krepi. 


Tara. 


Jukun. 


Aro. 


Awuna. 


Bwem. 


Kyan. 


Munshi. 


Yala. 


Popo. 


Wolof. 


Ibo. 


Boritsu. 


Inkum. 


Fongbe. 


Baga-Fore. 


Basa. 


Abadsa. 


Bagbalan. 



Having reached the basin of the Lower Niger, there were few 
tribes that Ba-Ntu did not influence to some extent. What is 
rather remarkable, however, is that the Ba-Ntu influence in this 
locality is less strong than farther to the westward. In fact, in 
the numerous dialects of Ibo, which cover a wide area of territory, 
it is distinctly feeble. The probable solution of this is that the 
Ba-Ntu invaders avoided as much as they could territory that 
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was forested, such as is a good deal of the Ibo country, and that 
therefore their settlements were somewhat smaller than in more 
suitable localities to the westward. 

The invading migration seems scarcely to have crossed the 
Benue in its upper waters ; but when the confluence of that river 
with the Niger was met, it crossed and spread up north, sweeping 
round to the westward of the highlands of Bauchi. For this reason 
Hausa and the other languages of that group were practically 
unaffected by it, as also was Kanuri entirely. 

Evidence of its spread to this point is supported by, amongst 
others, the following languages : Bubi, Igabor, Akwa, Ibibio, 
Uwet Efik, Igara, Gbari, Igbira, and Nupe ; and, across the 
Lower Niger, by Yoruba. 

Having reached so far, it seems to have failed to have made a 
very deep impression on Yoruba's western neighbour Efe, as for 
one thing Efe has retained a suffix plural. The long and almost 
permanent hostilities between Yoruba and Dahomey (Efe) are 
interesting in this connection. 

Seeming to have avoided Efe, therefore, to a considerable 
extent, the migration continued in a north-westerly direction, 
making towards Moshi, among its representatives on the way 
being Kambali and Gurma. 

South of Moshi and extending to the sea-coast is the great 
Agni-Twi group. These dialects contain all of the three above- 
enumerated points. To have influenced this group it might be 
assumed that Ba-Ntu swept round the northern border of Efe, 
and in this way worked to the southward again. This is probably 
not so, however ; and here legend comes in. The Twi-speaking 
peoples all admit their northern origin, and it seems only to have 
been in comparatively recent times that they have come down 
to the coast. The presumption is, therefore, that Ba-Ntu met 
the early Nta people — the parent of the Twi tribes — in its original 
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habitat to the north of the Volta river, where its course runs 
from west almost due east ; and it would have been subsequent 
to this meeting that the Twi tribes began to press towards 
the sea. 

North of Moshi, Ba-Ntu seems to have affected Songhay in 
only a small degree. 

Flowing still due west from the present Northern Territories of 
the Gold Coast, the Ba-Ntu invasion was still sufficiently strong 
to affect the Mandingo type as regards the numerals.' It must 
have found much of the Mandingo race in its present position, for 
the only portion that it did not affect much was the northern 
portion— that is, Soninke. From this it can be deduced that the 
Mandingo intrusion itself was already well advanced at the time 
it met the Ba-Ntu invasion advancing at right angles to itself. 

The Senufo group seems to have been practically unaffected 
by the Ba-Ntu. Possibly what now bears the name of Senufo is 
the descendant of a small tribe that survived in some not easily 
accessible locaUty, and which afterwards spread forth again. 

The effect on the Bakwe and Bete groups of the Kroo languages 
is abo very small. This would seem to show that the course 
of the migration was still in the far interior, and not in the forest 
belt along the coast. 

In the extreme west the Ba-Ntu invaders had perforce to come 
to a stop ; and, although mixed with the fragments of earlier tribes, 
the peculiar features of their language are still preserved; and, 
further, as in the extreme south of Africa it is found in its greatest 
vigour, so in the far west there are preserved features of the language 
that became enfeebled or were entirely lost on the way. It would 
seem, therefore, that there was one migration, and one only. There 
was no succeeding wave to assist what had gone before. 

This theory has advanced tolerably smoothly so far. An 
obstacle, however, now arises, and that is the Fula language. 
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Were the Fula a black race like the other tribes round 
about them, there would be no difficulty. The same observations 
made about other tribes would equally apply to them. They are 
red men, however, and therefore their position in regard to the 
Ba-Ntu invasion requires special explanation. The supposition 
must therefore be made that the Fula were subjugated, in the 
Ba-Ntu invasion, the same as other tribes in their neighbourhood, 
and assumed many features of the Ba-Ntu languages. In this 
case the Ba-Ntu could not have been a black race, but a red one 
like the Fula themselves, and they evidently amalgamated readily 
with the Fula, a mixture of language being the result. 

The great French writer Delaf osse is himself of opinion that the 
Fula are a race who have adopted a negro language, forming this 
opinion on the many similarities between Fula and the neighbouring 
languages. Their language is widely different from negro lan- 
guages in many important features, but it certainly has the three 
points detailed above which belong to Ba-Ntu ; and it has, further, 
the confirming feature of the noun receiving the addition of a 
definite article, but transformed into a suffix, instead of being a 
prefix as in Ba-Ntu. 

To have performed such an invasion as that described, the 
Ba-Ntu cannot have been a race of any inferiority. They must, 
on the contrary, have had some superiority of type to have en- 
abled them to have so profoundly afiected all Africa in speech. 
It might from this alone not. unreasonably be supposed that the 
type was at the very least negroid, but, seeing that they presumably 
mixed with the Fula nation without darkening it, they must have 
been equally fair with the Fula themselves. 

That this was so is borne out by Sir Harry Johnston.* He has 
thrown out the suggestion that possibly the Ba-Ntu language may 
have originated with the Hima, who have spread as an aristocracy 

 Preface by him to Uganda and its PeopleB^ by J. F. Oanningham, 1906. 
VOL. n. XT 
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through Uganda to the southward. A Hima of pure blood, he says, 
is a person with Caucasian features and brown or reddish-yellow 
light skin, and the hair is curly. 

Were, therefore, the Ba-Ntu race when it invaded West Africa 
such a fair-skinned race as indicated — and the Ba-Ntu south of 
the equator are not regarded as being fully black — their amal- 
gamation with the Fula would have taken place without any per- 
ceptible effects on the latter. The Ba-Ntu in this case too must 
have been in stronger numbers than in other parts of West Africa, 
where the tribes at the present day do not give much indication 
of having received the admixture of a fair race. In the greater 
part of West Africa the Ba-Ntu were virtually submerged in the 
pure negro, and the sole relic of their former presence is to be 
found in the language. 

In Fula the Ba-Ntu influence is linguistically stronger than it 
is in most other languages to the eastward, which is further 
strengthening evidence of greater numbers there. It may there- 
fore be assumed that where there is linguistically the strongest 
Ba-Ntu evidence, there is also superiority of type. When this 
theory is checked by actual facts, whilst it is found to be not far 
wrong, there are nevertheless some instances that do not har- 
monise by any means. For instance, the Mandingo, Wolof, 
Songhay, Moshi, Yoruba, and Nupe peoples are all of them good 
types physically as much as the Fula, but they may already 
have been so, and quite possibly were, before the Ba-Ntu 
appeared. 

As for the other Lower Niger languages, the Agni-Twi group, 
etc., any improvement due to a foreign admixtiure is not very 
noticeable ; and in the extreme west, if Wolof is excluded, it must 
be admitted there is a similar condition. One observation, on 
the other hand, must be made, and that is that there is a distinctly 
fairer-complexioned race submerged amongst the western tribes 
which shows up strongly at times in individuals. There is also 
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the tradition that the Gora were formerly copper-coloured. Some 
of the Vai are abo fairly light-coloured, and similarly individuals 
are found amongst the Mende and Temne and other tribes without 
its being always possible to attribute this feature to partial Euro- 
pean parentage. 

In connection with this subject it may be recalled that ixx 
the chapter on migration, the author put forward the theory that 
at a very early epoch much territory that is now inhabited by 
negroes was then occupied by a fair race. These fair-skinned 
peoples had, however, already long been absorbed before the 
Ba-Ntu invasion, for, as may be seen from the foregoing sketch 
of that migration, the invaders found the tribes of West Africa 
not very differently located from what they are at the present day. 

As regards the relics of the fair-skinned race in the west, no 
decision can be safely come to as to whether it is Ba-Ntu stock 
or a survival of the primeval stock until more materials are avail- 
able for a more perfect study of the subject. Considering the 
many distinctly non-Ba-Ntu features that there are, although 
indissolubly mixed with Ba-Ntu featm^s, the author is rather 
inclined to attribute them to the earlier race. 

It now remains to try to form a general grouping of the lan- 
guages. In spite of what has been said about the characteristics 
of a great many of them, there are still others, in no small number, 
which it is impossible in the present state of knowledge to place 
anywhere but by themselves. However, by adopting leading 
features the following arrangement can be made : — 

1. Non-article Ba-Ntu type languages. 

2. Article Ba-Ntu type languages — (a) prefix ; (6) suffix. 

3. Masculine and feminine gender languages. 

4. Direct object preceding verb languages — (a) pure; (b) 

partly Ba-Ntuised. 

5. Primeval languages. 

6. Modem languages a mixture of others, and not classifiable. 
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The kaleidoscopic shuffling of so many West African languages 
and dialects, which was referred to in the chapter on migration 
(Chapter I.), is a great obstacle to a satisfactory elucidation of 
their relationships. Still, this is not peculiar to West Africa. 
Europe has furnished a very good example of what may take place 
in this way, and Europe has had a restraining influence in its 
literatures. Seeing that, in spite of Uterary examples and records 
to assist the student, the linguistic problems of Europe are not 
all readily soluble, it can be no surprise that West Africa furnishes 
infinitely greater difficulties. 

In connection with the above distinction of groups (the different 
languages will be fitted in in due course), it is, of course, to be ex- 
pected that there is some overlapping, and the different groups 
will be found represented in border languages in which they exist 
in varying strength. Again, too, colonies from one group have 
been known to settle in the middle of another group, and 
as these are fairly numerous historically, the prehistoric planting 
of colonies can well be conjectured. 

To quote a few examples. There is the Mandingo colony, 
which in the fourteenth century came and settled between Hausa 
and Bomu, the name of the country taking the name Wangara 
from the particular country they came from. Accra refugees in 
the seventeenth century went and settled in the Popo country. 
A Bambara colony about a century ago came down into the middle 
of the Mende country, and settled down not far from Panguma — 
a migration that is still recorded in the district they settled in 
being called Bambara. Boporo, on the St. Paul river in Liberia, 
represents a colony of pure Mandingo people, associated with 
others who settled in the Gora country.* Lastly, and most im- 
portant because they have preserved their language in its purity, 

* A colony from Tekiman (Ntakima) in North Asbanti migrated to the coast 
near Saltpond, and was the origin of the present Fantis. 
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are the Fula colonies, which have planted themselves throughout 
West Africa in all but the forest regions, where they cannot settle 
owing to their being herdsmen. 

The present-day tendency, due to the peace enforced by Euro- 
pean governments, is for races to mix possibly more than ever, 
especially in great mining and trade centres. There are few large 
towns anywhere in which twenty different nationalities cannot 
be found well represented. 

That there are small fragments of tribes speaking their own 
ancient language hidden away in the middle of greater tribes is, 
of course, to be expected. They are, however, usually very difficult 
to detect without considerable local knowledge, and it is un- 
common for members of the greater tribe to take the trouble to 
learn an3rthing of them, since for all ordinary intercourse 
these people iise the language of their more powerful neighbours 
or suzerains. Their own language they would only use for family 
purposes. As examples of this : The pagan tribes round about 
the confines of the Hausa states, or dotted about within them, 
have to acquire a certain amount of Hausa, as also do the inhabi- 
tants of the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast. Even the 
various Moshi tribes — such as Moshi proper, Dagomba, Mamprusi, 
etc. — find a knowledge of Hausa useful. So also, in Sierra Leone 
and Liberia, the indigenous tribes all try to learn EngUsh. In 
the Ivory Coast lagoons, Zema (Apollonian) is acquired by the 
more easterly tribes of the lagoons at all events. The Vai people 
of Liberia find it necessary to learn Mende, but, on the other hand, 
practically no Mendes learn Vai. 

It now only remains to give some tables of classification. First 
of all, closely-related dialects are grouped together on the basis of 
similarity of the numerals as an index to the vocabulary as a 
whole. From these a dialect is selected, often more or less 
arbitrarily, when there is no pronounced leading type. Some- 
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times, in the case of small dialects, they are grouped together, 
whereas, if they had been great languages, they would have been 
placed separately. This has been done because the language of a 
small, insignificant tribe can be far more readily corrupted. 

The next step is to carry on the selected dialects now entitled 
to be classed with '' languages," and to join them together into 
groups. In the table at the end of this chapter it will be seen 
that some languages are quite isolated, and stand in the third 
column alongside the '' groups." This is because it has not been 
possible to join them up with any other language. 

These final resultants have next to be placed in one or other 
of the six divisions adopted above. 

In this way an attempt has been made to clear up the linguistic 
puzzle. 

The great difficulty, already referred to more than once, has been 
the reaction on one another of the difiEerent languages and dialects. 
As an example of how successfully a jumble can be produced, which 
it is hopeless to unravel, the languages of the Ivory Coast lagoons 
can be taken as a very fair sample, reference to which has already 
been made at the end of the chapter on migration (Chapter I.). 

For the next chapter will be reserved a brief sketch of some of 
the connecting-links that draw together languages into one group, 
and also languages which, for more important rea^sons than these 
links, have to be placed in different classes. 

Elimination based on Numbbals. 

Final type for Type carried Languages and dialects, 

comparison. forward. 

— — Arabic (classical), Hassania. 

Berber. Berber. Berber, Kelowi, Kandin. 

Songhay. Songhay. Songhay, Songhay (Zaber- 

ma). 
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Final type for 
comparison. 

Bisogo. 
Temne. 


Typo carried 
forward. 

Bisogo. 
Temne. 


Tjangaages and dialects. 

Bisogo (Ankaras). 

Bisogo (Wun). 

Temne, Baga, Landuman. 


BuUom. 


Bullom. 


Bullom, Sherbro. 


>> 


Kisi. 


Kisi. 


Pepel. 


Pepel. 


Pepel, Bola, " Sarar," Kan- 


Fulup. 


Fulup. 
Filham. 


yop. 
Fulup. 
Filham. 


Biafada. 


Biafada. 


Biafada. 


7> 


Padsade. 


Padsade. 


Banyun. 
Bulanda. 


Banyun. 
Bulanda. 


Banyun. 
Bulanda. 


Nalu. 


Nalu. 


Nalu. 


Fula. 


Fula. 


Fula. 


Non. 


Baga-Fore. 
Non. 


Baga-Fore. 
Non. 


Konyagi. 
Wolof. 


Konyagi. 
Wolof. 


Konyagi. 
Wolof. 


Keguem. 
Limba. 


Keguem. 
Limba. 


Keguem. 
Limba. 


Gora. 


Gora. 


Gora. 


Mandingo. 


Malinke. 


Malinke, " Mandingo," Dafe, 
Bambara, Konno, Jalun- 
ka, Kankanka, '* Manden- 


)) 


Susu. 


ga," Toronka, Kabunga. 
Susu. 


9> 


Mende. 


Mende, Gbandi, Loko, Buzi 


If 


Vai. 


r Toma "), Kpwesi. 
Vai. 
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Final type for 
comparison. 

Mandlngo. 



>> 



)} 



11 



Kulango. 



11 



11 



Manon. 



11 



11 



11 



11 



Boko. 



Type carried 
forward. 

Huela. 

Djnila, 

Soninke. 

Bozo. 

Kulango. 

Sya. 

" Brong, Western. 

Manon. 

Kweni (1). 

Kweni (2). 

Ngan. 

Gbin. 

Boko. 



i> 



Languages and dialects. 

Huela, Numu, Ligbi. 
Dyula, Mau. 
Soninke. 
Bozo. 

Kulango, Northern ; Ku- 
lango, Southern. 
Sya. 

" Brong, Western." 
Manon, Gwio, Mwin. 
Kweni (1). 
Kweni (2). 
Ngan. 
Gbin. 
Boko. 



Note, — Kulango, Manon, and Boko are all partly Mandingo. 



Bete. 



Newole. 



Bakwe. 



Krao. 



Agni-Twi. 



Twi. 



19 



91 



11 



Brong. 

Daboya. 
Tara. 



Newole, Godye (1, 2, 3, 4), 
Kwadre (1, 2, 3), Gibe, 
Bete, Banyua. 

Krao (1, 2, 3), Bakwe (1, 2, 
3), Sikon, Padebu, Hwane, 
Ba, Bereby, Plapo, Tepo, 
Grebo (1, 2, 3), Gbasa 
(1, 2), De, " Gbe." 

Twi, Fanti, Ashanti, Nko- 
ranza, Assin, Akim, Den- 
kera, Wassaw. 

Ahanta, Zema, Aowin, Sef- 
whi, Afema, Baule, Brong. 

Daboya, Bole (1,2). 

Tara, Kvan. 
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Final type for 
comparison. 

Agiii-Twi. 

99 
>> 


Type carried 
forward. 

Guang. 

Mekyibo, 

Abure. 


Languages and dialects. 

Guang, Obutu. 

Mekyibo. 

Abure. 


>} 


Avikam. 


Avikam. 


Akye. 
Kyama. 


Akye. 

Kyama. 

Gwa. 


Akye. 

Kyama. 

Gwa. 


Alagyan. 
Ari. 


Alagyan. 
Ari. 


Alagyan. 
Ari. 


Abe. 


Abe. 


Abe. 


Adyiikru. 
Ga. 


Adyukru. 

Ga. 

Bwem. 


Adyukru. 

Ga, Adangbe, Krobo. 

Bwem. 


Senufo. 


Senufo. 


Bamana, Foro, Tafile, 


Gurma. 


Giurma. 


Takponin, Gwimini, Na- 
fana (1, 2), Kpalakha. 
Gurma (1, 2). 




Grunshi. 

>> 
>> 
Kasm. 


Grunshi (Isala). 
Grunshi (Ajolo). 
Gnmshi (3). 
Kasm, Yula. 


? Siti. 


Siti. 


Siti. 


? Degha. 
Lobi. 


Degha. 
Lobi. 


Degha. 
Lobi. 


Gan. 


Dyan. 
Gan. 


Dyan. 
Gan. 


Humbo. 
?Tem. 


Humbo. 
Tem. 


Humbo, Ndogom, Tinge, 

Pinyari. 
Tem, Kaure. 


»> 


Koama. 


Koama, Bagbalan. 
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Final type for 
comparison. 

Moshi. 



Type carried 
forward. 

Moshi. 



Legba. 


Legba. 


Adele. 


Adele. 


Kogboriko. 


Kogboriko 


Afudu. 


Afudu. 


Bariba. 


Bariba. 


Koro. 


Koro. 


NdQb. 


Ndgb. 


Efe-Nupe. 


Efe. 



t) 



Nupe. 



>} 


Igbira. 


ft 


Gbari. 


>> 


Bubi. 


Kambali. 


Kambali. 


)) 


Basa. 


>f 


Kamuku. 


Yoruba. 


Yoruba. 


>i 


Igara. 


Ibo. 


Ibo. 


? Ibibio. 


Ibibio. 


Edo. 


Kukuruku 


>> 


Bini. 


11 


Inkum. 



Languages and dialects. 

Moshi, Frafra (one dialect), 
Dagomba, Mampnisi, Da- 
garti, Wala, Kanjarga, 
Birifo, Gbanya, '' Jelana/' 
" Guresa." 

Legba. 

Adele. 

Kogboriko. 

Afudu. 

Bariba. 

Koro. 

Ndob, Tumu. 

Awuna, Popo, Fongbe, Krepi 
(1. 2). 

Nupe, Basa (Kakanda), 
Kakanda, Ebe, Eshitako, 
Kupa. 

Ig'bira (1, 2, 3). 

Gbari. 

Bubi. 

Kambali. 

Basa. 

Kamuku. 

Yoruba, Jekri. 

Igara. 

Ibo (1, 2), Aro, Mbofia, 
Isoama, Isiele, Abadsa. 

Ibibio, Efik. 

Kukuruku, Egbele. 

Bini, Ihewe. 

Inkum, Yala. 
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Final type for 


Type carried 


Langoages and dialects. 


compariBon. 


forward. 




Edo. 


Otua. 


Otua, Aroko, Oloma. 


>> 


Sobo. 


Sobo (1, 2, 3). 


Yergum-Jukun. 


Yergum. 


Yergum. 


ti 


Mbarike. 


Mbarike, Boritsu, Penin, 
Kagoro, ? Eregba. 


>i 


Jukun. 


Jukun. 


Uwet. 


Uwet. 


Uwet, Inde, Akparabong, 
Injor. 


? Igabor. 


Igabor. 


Igabor. 


Akayon. 


Akayon. 


Akayon. 


Akwa. 


Akwa. 


Akwa. 


Ijo. 


Ijo. 


Ijo. 


}) 


Bonny. 


Bonny. 


Duggera. 


Duggera. 


Duggera, Jarawa. 


>} 


Biinini. 


Burum. 


• 


Ham. 


Ham. 


»(?) 


Yasgua. 


Yasgua. 


>> 


Paiyem. 


Paiyem. 


Munshi. 


Munshi. 


Munshi. 


Okuni. 


Okuni. 


Okuni. 


)} 


Boki. 


Boki. 


Hausa. 


Hausa. 


Hausa. 


}) 


Angas. 


Angas. 


)) 


Ankwe. 


Ankwe, Sura, Montol. 


99 


Bolanchi. 


Bolanchi, "Fika," Gera, 
" Bolewa," Kerrikerri. 


l> 


Ngodsin. 


Ngodsin, Doai, Bode. 


>> 


Buta. 


Buta. 


>> 


Tangale. 


Tangale. 


» 


Gurka. 


Gurka. 


Ron. 


Ron. 


Ron. 
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Final type for 
comparison. 

Waja. 


Type carried 
forward. 

Waja. 


Langaages and diaiects. 
Waja, Tula, Awok. 


Kanuri. 


Kanuri. 


Kanuri (1, 2), Buduma. 






Teda. 






Dinka. 






Khoikhoin-nama. 






Bari. 






Bagirriii. 






Longone. 






Mandara. 



Languages in Inverted Commas. 

Sarar. This is from Koelle. The other Serer are Serer-sin — i.e. 

Keguem and Serer-Non, here shown as Non. 
Mandingo. This is the dialect given in the table of numerals in 

Vol. I. as found in Sierra Leone. It is probably not the pure 

dialect of any particular locality. 
Mandenga, from Koelle. This is probably, also, not the pure 

dialect of any one locality. Mandenga is a form of the word 

Mandingo. 
Toma is what Koelle calls the Buzi. His version varies somewhat 

from those obtained more recently. 
Brong, Western. See note against this dialect in language speci- 
mens in Chapter IX. 
Gbe, from Koelle, is a mixed version of Bakwe, not since identified 

as a separate dialect. 
Guresa, from Koelle. Evidently Grunshi is meant, but the dialect 

is practically identical with Kanjarga. Jelana also represents 

one of these dialects. 
Fika, from Koelle, is one of the two dialects of the Bolanchi. 
Bolewa means the Bola people, Bolanchi the Bola language. The 
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specimen of numerals under this name was got from another 
source. 

Basa. There are three Basa — Basa (Gbasa), a Kroo dialect ; Basa, 
near Kambali ; and Basa (Kakanda), a Nupe dialect. Both 
of the last two are from Koelle. 

Frafra is not a national name. It is taken from a form of saluta- 
tion some of them use. These people, unclothed savages, are 
the fragments of surrounding tribes, every one village bemg 
hostile to the other. The dialect given in Vol. I. is one of the 
Moshi dialects. 

The figures against the names above refer to different versions 
in the Tables of Numerals. 

Classification op Resultants. 

{Resuhants in hig type, Individual Languages in small,) 

1. Non-article Ba-Ntu type languages :— AGNI-TWI, GURMA, 
MOSHI, EFENUPE, KambaU, Yoruba, IBO, IBIBIO, Akwa, 
Okuni, EDO. 

2. Article Ba-Ntu type languages : — (a) prefix : Temne, ? Limba, 
? Gora ; (6) suffix : FULA, Bullom, Wolof . 

3. Masculine and feminine gender languages (which have also 
syllables ending in consonants) : — HAUSA. 

4. Direct object preceding verb languages : — (a) pure : Kanuri ; 
(6) partly Ba-Ntuised : MANDINGO. 

5. Primeval languages not elsewhere classed : — BERBER, 
Songhay, BISOGO, PEPEL, FULUP, ? BIAFADA, Banyun, 
? Bulanda, Nalu, Nbn, Konyagi, Keguem, BETE, BAKWE, Akye, 
Adyukru, SENUFO, ? Siti, ? Degha, Lobi, ? Gan, HUMBO, 
? Tem, ? Legba, Bariba, Koro, Ndgb, YERGUM-JUKUN, UWET, 
? Igabor, Akayon, IJO, DUGGERA, Munshi, Ron, WAJA. 

6. Modem languages, a mixture of others and not classifiable : — 
Boko, MANON, KULANGO, KYAMA, Alagyan, Ari, Abe, ? Ga, 
? Adele, ? Eogboriko, ? Afudu. 



CHAPTER XXI 

Subsidiary Classification 

In the foregoing chapter the various languages and dialects were 
grouped together on the basis of the numerals, which in their turn 
were taken as an index to the whole vocabulary. 

In a second and more detailed classification, for the purpose of 
supplementing this, other features will be mentioned which both 
join, and may tend also to separate, the languages or dialects of 
a group. 

Some of these features are of considerable importance, and are 
often found to pervade more than one group, making a bond of 
union between languages of totally difEerent classes. In this way 
are afforded examples of how the languages of this part of Africa 
at all events have reacted on one another, and how languages 
originally closely related have since separated and been drawn to 
different groups, owing to foreign languages having exercised a 
greater influence on some languages of a group than on others. 

Some remarks will first of all be made on the numerals. 
An important aspect is the use made either of the quinary system 
or the denary. A newly-forming language in West Africa will 
probably invariably re-create itself on the quinary principle ; but 
many languages, which it can hardly be supposed are very new, 
still maintain the quinary system unimpaired. Fula, Wolof, and 
some of the Mandingo dialects are cases in point. Others are 
denary, without a trace of a quinary basis ; and, of coin^e, there 
are intermediate languages, in which can be seen the breaking 

818 
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down and merging of the quinary system with the other. Remarks 
on these two systems have abeady been made in the chapter 
on numeration (Chapter V.), which need not be recapitulated 
here. 

The following is a classified list of languages and dialects 
on both systems, those under the heading of quinary being 
representative, but those imder denary being practically an 
exhaustive list : — 

Quinary : — Fula, Wolof , Keguem, Bisogo, Padsade, Temne, 
BuUom, Kisi, Limba, Gora, Banyun, Bulanda, Nalu, Baga, Baga- 
Fore, Landuman, Non, Konyagi, all Mandingo except Soninke and 
Bozo, Bete group, Bakwe group, Senufo group, Bariba, Tem, 
Siti, Degha, Lobi, Dyan, Gan, Boko, Ham, Yasgua, Sura, Montol, 
Ankwe, Angas, Duggera, Munshi, Nupe, Kakanda, Igbira, Gbari, 
Ibibio, Efik, Uwet, Akayong, Akwa, Bubi. 

Denary System : — Arabic, Berber, Songhay, Soninke, Bozo, 
Hausa, Kanuri, Pepel, Biafada, Pinyari, Ndogom, Tinge, Humbo, 
Agni-Twi group except Tara and Kyan, Ivory Coast lagoons lan- 
guages, Efe group, Bwem, Grunshi, Gurma, Kambali, Moshi group, 
Yoruba, Jekri, Igara, Bini, Kogboriko, Bolanchi, Buta, Tangale, 
Awok, Paiyem, Waja, Tula, Burum, Jukun, Igabor, Ijo, Sobo, 
Kukuruku. Also Ga, Adele, Bola, Sarar, Kanyop, which use 
6 + 1-7. 

Comparing these lists with the grouping adopted in the fore- 
going chapter, it is seen that there is some overlapping. In the 
Mandingo group, Soninke, and Bozo accompanying it, are seen 
to be separated from the others in this feature. This is of con- 
siderable interest, and supports what has been said in the fore- 
going chapter about these two languages in the Mandingo group 
having come less under the influence of Ba-Ntu than the more 
southern dialects. 

Again, it is noticeable that all the languages mentioned in the 
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previous chapter which had their origin northwards have the 
denary system intact. Berber, Songhay, Kanuri, Soninke, also 
Hausa, to enumerate them ; but Fula is again excluded from any 
association with these five. 

Another noticeable feature is that all the languages of the 
article group in the west, with one or two exceptions, are on a 
quinary basis, and with them also in this is the far-distant Bubi 
language. 

Having gone so far, it might be thought that languages under 
the Ba-Ntu influence would all be on a quinary basis of numera- 
tion ; but there are many exceptions. For instance, the Agni-Twi 
group, the Moshi group, and Yoruba are purely denary, and in 
the words for " six," " seven," " eight," and " nine " it is practi- 
cally impossible to trace the word for " five." Under the influence 
possibly of Twi the languages of the Ivory Coast lagoons are also 
denary, and it cannot really be said with regard to them that they 
are ancient languages, even though they may be based on the 
fragments of anciient languages. Their inter-reaction on one 
another has been far too great. In this region, too, there obtrudes 
itself the peculiar Ga system of counting to six, and then adding 
" one " and " two " to make " seven " and " eight." The origin 
of this construction is inexplicable, but perhaps a conjecture can 
be made that it originated in some religious custom similar to 
" taboo." Adele, a little farther inland, has this construction 
also, and it is somewhat remarkable that it exists in Bola and 
** Sarar " in the extreme west, and at least one instance occurs of it 
in the many forms of Bubi numerals. 

In the chapter on numeration, again, reference was made to 
the use of the deducting method for expressing " eighteen " and 
" nineteen " and corresponding numerals in the higher decades, 
and how they were traced along the Niger river exclusively. As 
a result of further examination of the languages in question, there 
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is very little of certainty to be adduced to explain this phenomenon. 
As can now be seen, it is found in languages having the denary 
system, as well as in those having the quinary system. It traverses 
languages under the Ba-Ntu influence and those not so influenced ; 
but all the languages that it traverses are geographically proximate 
to each other. This feature must therefore have been introduced 
after these languages, or at least most of them, had attained their 
present localities. Whether it is earlier in origin than the advent 
of the Ba-Ntu influence is not very easy to decide. It may be 
assumed to be an old-standing feature that the Ba-Ntu could not 
set aside. Or it may have come in later with trade influences ; 
and if the Niger with its tributaries was anciently a common 
waterway, it may have been a custom introduced by enterprising 
merchants which became popular. The question naturally frames 
itself. What was the country of these merchants ? and there is 
no answer. On the other hand, and this is a more likely explana- 
tion, it may be considered in the light of a half-hearted endeavour 
to revert to the quinary system, which, with its short interval 
between one halting-place and another, possesses an irresistible 
attraction. Having reached " seven," the counter feels that he 
has done his duty with the process of accretion. The sustained 
effort is too much for him. He goes straight to his objective with 
one leap of the mind, and then says '' less two," " less one." 

Once started in a given locality, it may readily have spread by 
means of trade communications ; and in this way the foreign origin 
of the construction, stated in the chapter on numeration as being 
a possible explanation, becomes superseded by a theory of a local 

origin. 

In this connection it is well to note that even in the quinary 
system it is commonly only " six " and " seven " that are com- 
posed on the quinary principle. " Eight " often is, it is true, but 

it may also be " two fours " ; and " nine is usually " ten less one." 
VOL. n. X 
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The same idea, therefore, that prevails in the etymology of the 
numerals in the first decade is transferred to the higher decades. 

Looking down the tables of numerals, it is frequently to be 
seen that a language in a group will break away from the 
others in a matter of one of the more fundamental numerals, and 
a root belonging to a totally different group appears. 

Zye (hye) = four. 

For instance, the group classified under the name Manon, which 
is largely Mandingo, goes astray in the matter of both " three " 
and " four." The Ba-Ntu roots " sa " and " na " are not there. 
Instead there are " yaka " or " ya," and " zye." Now a root 
*' hye," corresponding to this " zye," is fouaid in the Bakwe group 
of Kroo languages. It is found in Akye, farther to the eastward. 
Still farther to the eastward again, it is found in the Ga group, 
though somewhat disguised (ewye). Yet again, possibly it is the 
root of the word "tikyere" or **kigyere" in the Senufo group. 
Further, compounded with the Ba-Ntu form " na," it seems to exist 
in the Moshi group as '' anase " or '' anahi." In Songhay it appears 
unmistakably in " atachi " ; and the same root may be in the 
Bullom '^ hiol " also. Of the foregoing the most doubtful are the 
Moshi forms, because it still remains to be proved that such a 
combination of roots can take place. 

In " zye " or " hye " there is undoubtedly a root of great 
antiquity, and in all probability it was the primitive root word for 
*' four " long before the Ba-Ntu invasion. As can be seen, it is 
widely scattered, though, generally speaking, it has survived uni- 
formly in a central block of languages. There is Songhay at the 
apex ; south is Moshi ; south-west, Senufo and the bastard Man- 
dingo dialects, Manon, Gwio, Kweni, Mwin, Ngan, and Gbin ; south- 
west from these the Bakwe group. The Bete group, which it does 
not belong to, is interposed between the Bakwe group and the 
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Akye language. Again, the Agni-Twi group interposes before the 
Ga group is met with. 

Fu (pu) = ten. 

This root, together with " tan," divides most of the Mandingo 
dialects, except Soninke, for the word " ten." Monsieur Delafosse 
has, in fact, used it as a means of classifying the Mandingo dialects. 
The principal dialects that have this root (" fu ") are Kpwesi, 
Buzi, Mende, Gbandi, Loko, Susu, and Sya, all of which are more 
or less in one geographical area ; and also Manon, Kweni, Mwin, 
Ngan, and Gbin. It is noticeable that Vai, which has the word 
" tan " for " ten," has cut through the " fu " group and passed 
to the sea. '' Fu " is not foimd in the more northern dialects, 
and this distinction is one that is .borne by less pure dialects to 
the south and south-eastward. Outside the purer dialects, and 
also the bastard dialects, of which Manon may be taken as a leading 
specimen, " fu " is found in all the Bakwe or western Rroo dialects, 
and also in Landuman, a language classified with Temne in the 
west. It is, farther to the eastward, found in Tem and Adele in 
German Togoland, and also on the banks of the Benue, in Munshi. 
In the last-mentioned language, however, on account of its distance, 
it is not impossible that the present form is the result of the 
wearing down of some quite different word. 

Owo, awo = ten. 

Another word for " ten " that is also very widely spread is 
" owo," which appears elsewhere as " awo " and " ewo." It is 
in all the Efe dialects ; it appears as '' levu " in Bwem ; it is 
found in Gwa and Kyama in the Ivory Coast lagoons, which are cut 
o£E from Efe by the Agni-Twi languages ; and to the eastward 
Nupe, Kakanda, Igbira, Gbari, Yoruba (as " ewa ") all have it. 

Pia = ten. 
The Moshi word for " ten," " pia," which appears in different 
dialects as " piya " and '' piga," has also a wide vogue beyond the 
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limits of that group proper. In Grunshi it appears as both " fi " 
and " fuga." In Degha it is " fi," in Gurma " pi " and " pia." 
The root appears also as " penu " in Knyari, " pen " in Ndogom, 
and '' pero " in Tinge and Humbo. In Koama and Bagbalan 
it is " fi." 

Edu and bum = ten. 

In the Agni-Twi group there are two roots for " ten " — " edu " 
and " bum." " Edu " belongs to the Twi or eastern branch, 
and " bum " to the western. " Edu " in the form of " kudu " 
appears in Daboya and Bole to the far north, and as '' edi " in 
Mekyibo in the lagoons. It seems to appear nowhere outside the 
group. As to " bum," it has the slight variation of " bunu " in 
the Ahanta dialect, and '' obimo " in Abiu'c in the lagoons. 

There is rather a temptation to try to connect up " bum/* 
*' pia," " owo " with '' fu," but there are no satisfactory connect- 
ing links, and the etymology of these difierent words in their 
respective languages has yet to be worked out. 

Tore, tare = three. 

An ancient root which seems to be rather widespread is that 
of " tare," " tor," etc., for " three." It is certainly without any 
connection with the " ta " of Ba-Ntu. It is foimd in the Senufo 
group, in Lobi, Grunshi, Siti, and Degha, all close together ; far 
to the south in Abe, in the Ivory Coast lagoons ; in Koama, Bag- 
balan, and Afudu ; in Ijo in the Niger delta ; and possibly in Jukun 
as " sara," and in Mbarike, Munshi, and Penin as " elaro." 

The f 8ict of its being f oimd in Munshi is of special interest owing 
to the root " pu " for " ten " in that language, already referred to, 
requiring some support. This dual connection, having in view 
the actual numerals which are similar, brings Mimshi into touch 
with languages far to the west. If the great distance were held 
to be an obstacle to the acceptance of this connection, it is rather 
set aside by the fact that another distant language, Ijo, possesses 
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the same root for three. The wide dissemination of such roots, 
with di£ferent languages interspersed, bears testimony to the many 
great political and linguistic convulsions that must have taken 
place in the course of a long series of centuries. 

Eny5 = two. 
" Enyo " as " two " is the word or root in the western and 
northern dialects of the Agni-Twi group, including the far-distant 
Tara and Kyan. In Fanti and in Twi proper it is found as " nu," 
and in Ahanta and Zema it appears as " nwo " or " awo." It is 
interesting to find that, though not in the Twi dialects proper, 
it reappears on the other side, to the eastward, in Guang and 
Obutu, and also in the Oa group, as well as in Bwem and Adele. 
In the Ivory Coast lagoons languages this same word " enyo " 
appears in Mekyibo, Abure, Avikam, and Abe. It is therefore 
evident that " eny5 " is a very andient word, for in the more 
modem dialects it is either corrupted to " enu," or the latter is 
an independent word. 

To = five. 
The Ba-Ntu word for "five" is very widespread, though it 
has not been absorbed quite so much as ** three " and " four." 
Starting from the east, it is found in Bubi, Ibibio, Efik, Kakanda, 
Gbari, Ham, Yasgua, Duggera, Kambali, Adele, Kogboriko, the 
Efe group (where *' three " and " four " are not so well defined), 
and in Kulango. It seems to be lost farther west, and in the 
article group it is non-existent. As the origin of the word for 
" five " is almost invariably based on the word for " hand " in 
some primitive form of the language, it would seem that the im- 
ported word had a much smaller chance of surviving than the 
words for *' three " and " four." 

Nu = five. 
This root, " nu " for " five," is very widely spread. Universal 
in the Agni-Twi group, it is found in the Ivory Coast lagoons Ian- 
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guages— Mekyibo, Abure, and Avikam. The Ga group has it ; also 
the Moshi group, Grunshi, Siti, Degha, and Gurma. The Bakwe 
group seems to have it in the form of " hu " or " mu." It is in 
Pinyari, Ndogom, Tinge, and Humbo, north of Moshi ; in Koama, 
Bagbalan, Kasm, and Yula. In faet, it is a root that binds to- 
gether all the central languages. 

From the foregoing remarks on a few numerals it rather appears 
as if there were sufficient support for a theory that in pre-Ba-Ntu 
times there was a soUd central body of languages or dialects basally 
one. It had but little connection with the languages farther west, 
which are distinguished at the present day by their acceptance of 
an article in difiEerent forms, and most of which seem primitively 
to have been possibly all possessed of consonantal terminations 
to their syllables. In any case, this central group or collection 
separates the consonantal ending languages on the west from those 
on the east. 

The supervening Ba-Ntu influx either scattered or made 
rsulical changes in all the languages with which it came in 
contact. 

Having traced the distribution of certain numerals, a few of 
the pronoims will now be referred to which serve as connecting 
links between more than one group of languages. 

The first personal pronoun has already been discussed in the 
previous chapter. The area of use of any of the other pronouns 
does not come near this one, even in a small degree, thus bearing 
out its preponderating importance. 

In the Mandingo group the second personal pronoun is com* 
monly " i." Mende, however, breaks away from the group, and 
has " bi " ; and this form is also found in two impure dialects of 
Mandingo to the eastward — namely, in Sya and Mwin. Com- 
pletely outside the group, the association of the consonant " b " 
with this pronoun is found in Akye, in the Ivory Coast ; and in 
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Lobi, Dyan, and Moshi, in the interior, ** fi '* is found, which may 
possibly indicate some very ancient connection. 

In the same person, Temne, BuUom, Kisi, Gora seem connected 
anciently with the Kroo languages and with the Senufo languages. 

The " wo " of the Twi group spreads to some of the lagoons 
languages, to Efe, Bwem, Nupe, Igbira, Yoruba, and to some of 
the languages in the basin of the Cross River. 

Again, in the second person singular Songhay and Kanuri are 
connected, and Hausa falls in with the other languages with which 
it has already been associated. 

In the first person plural '' ye," Twi is again connected with 
Nupe, and also with Ibo and Gbari. 

More widely spread is the persistence of a '' b " sound in the 
third person plural. It spreads from Fula, Kulango, the Agni 
branch of the Agni-Twi group, Brong, Tara, Kyan, Akye, Gwa, 
Grunshi, Siti, Degha, the Senufo group ('' p "), to Gbari, some of 
the Cross River languages, and Bubi. In fact, it may be a Ba-Ntu 
survival. 

From the foregoing examples of the distribution of certain 
numerals and pronouns running either counter to the great group- 
ings or partly in a^ccord with them, there can be traced some indi- 
cation of the substratum, or it may be substrata, on which are 
based the modem existing languages. All these underlying lin- 
guistic strata are very much broken up, and it is quite impossible 
in the present state of knowledge to say definitely whether there 
was once a primeval language spoken by all the tribes in West 
Africa. The deduction from what has already been said, and 
the presumption, is that there never was ; and whatever date 
be taken, whether one, two, or five thousand years ago, there 
was practically the same prevailing state of things as there is 
at the present day — namely, a regular hotch-potch of languages. 

In Chapter I. it was assumed that the early negro migration into 
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West Africa was in a series of waves from the eastward. These 
must be assumed to be the most primitive type o£ negro, and qmte 
different from the last wave, the Ba-Ntu, which, as said in the 
last chapter, must be regarded as the influx and conquest by a 
higher race, whatever it may subsequently have become through 
mixture with the races it met already in occupation. 

The Ba-Ntu is traceable through the strong linguistic impress 
it has made ; but the full extent of this influence still remains to 
be traced by an expert in the Ba-Ntu languages. When all its 
features have been fully separated, it may then be possible to make 
a thorough investigation of the yet more ancient speech of West 
Africa. 

Further, the various languages and groups of languages embodied 
in this pre-Ba-Ntu speech, representative of successive immigration 
and counter-migration, can only be traced or sorted out in some 
measure when a thorough study has been made of the great number 
of languages in West Africa that still await the Eiux)pean who will 
write their grammar. Even with the elimination of the super- 
incumbent Ba-Ntu there will still be many layers to identify ; 
and when a glimpse of one of them is afforded by the successful 
tracing of the distribution of one special feature — as, for 
instance, the roots " tare " for " three," and " zye " or " hye *' for 
" four *' — the appalling difficulties that attend even a feeble 
reconstructive sketch give some indication of how small the net 
result may be. 

Had West Africa always been entirely populated with negroes, 
the difficulties would still be sufl&ciently great. There is added, 
however, the complication that the better lands north of the great 
forest belt were both probably and possibly inhabited by a fair- 
skinned population, and local legends point to many of these tribes 
being men of very small stature, and whose language must have 
differed from any language of the black tribes. With the successive 
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waves of negroes, and their amalgamation with fair races both of 
fine physique and those of the more degenerate type, a successful 
separation of types is scarcely to be hoped for. All that 
can be done is to pick out indications ; beyond that all is a 
sealed book. 

There are six locahties, in each of which is to be found a collec- 
tion of small tribes all using different languages. They are as 
follows : — 

On the coast — 

1. The neighbourhood of Portuguese Guinea. 

2. The Ivory Coast lagoons. 

3. The Niger delta, and eastward to the Cross River. 

All these are low-lying, swampy lands intersected with water- 
courses. 

Inland — 

4. A region in the interior of the French colony of the Ivory 

Coaat, and partly in the northern territories of the Gold 
Coast Colony. This is comparatively, or in paji», en- 
tirely open country. 

5. The hinterland of the German colony of Togoland and 

French colony of Dahomey, mountainous country in 
part. 

6. The Bauchi highlands in Northern Nigeria. 

Into these six regions, swamp-land or mountainous, have taken 
refuge fragments of many ancient tribes, and in the seclusion 
afforded them they have preserved their ancient languages perhaps 
for many centuries, while at least leading features in them have 
descended from some unknown epoch in the far past. Inter- 
reaction has, however, in only too many cases caused difficulty 
in separating the details with any hope of precision. 
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mixture with the races it met already in occupation. 

The Ba-Ntu is traceable through the strong linguistic impress 
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skinned population, and local legends point to many of these tribes 
being men of very small stature, and whose language must have 
differed from any language of the black tribes. With the successive 
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waves of negroes, and their amalgamation with fair races both of 
fine physique and those of the more degenerate type, a successful 
separation of types is scarcely to be hoped for. All that 
can be done is to pick out indications ; beyond that all is a 
sealed book. 

There are six localities, in each of which is to be found a collec- 
tion of small tribes all using different languages. They are as 
follows : — 

On the coast — 

1. The neighbourhood of Portuguese Guinea. 

2. The Ivory Coast lagoons. 

3. The Niger delta, and eastward to the Cross River. 

All these are low-lying, swampy lands intersected with water- 
courses. 

Inland — 

4. A region in the interior of the French colony of the Ivory 

Coast, and partly in the northern territories of the Gold 
Coast Colony. This is comparatively, or in parts, en- 
tirely open coimtry. 

5. The hinterland of the German colony of Togoland and 

French colony of Dahomey, mountainous country in 
part. 

6. The Bauchi highlands in Northern Nigeria. 

Into these six regions, swamp-land or mountainous, have taken 
refuge fragments of many ancient tribes, and in the seclusion 
afforded them they have preserved their ancient languages perhaps 
for many centuries, while at least leading featinres in them have 
descended from some unknown epoch in the far past. Inter- 
reaction has, however, in only too many cases caused difficulty 
in separating the details with any hope of precision. 
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In glancing at all these languages and fragments, one linguistic 
feature at all events is prominent — that is, the survival of con- 
sonantal-ending syllables. As already said in the chapter on 
phonology, this is very rare, but at the time of writing that chapter 
the author had not met with several other languages which also 
had that feature, not discovering them until later. He therefore 
restricted their range of dispersion a little more than is actually 
the case. Of these collections of dissimilar languages, consonantal 
endings are common in the extreme western group and in the Bauchi 
group. In the Ivory Coast lagoons Adyukru is the sole repre- 
sentative, and on the Cross Biver Ibibio and Efik. In the other 
two localities there are no representatives. For convenience of 
reference, the languages in the western group and in the Bauchi 
group are here re-enumerated. 

Western Languages. 



Fulup. 


Kanyop. 


Baga. 


Non. 


Bullom. 


Filham. 


Banyun. 


Baga-Fore. 


Konyagi. 


limba. 


Bola. 


Bulanda. 


Temne. 


Wolof. 


Gora. 


Sarar. 


Nalu. 


Landuman. 


Keguem. 


Kisi. 


Pepel. 




Bauchi. 






Hausa. 


Mbarike. 


Gurka. 


Tangale. 


Bukuru 


Ham. 


Penin. 


Ankwe. 


Kagoro. 


Sura. 


Yasgua. 


Yergum. 


Waja. 


Awok. 


Angas. 


Munshi. 


Montol. 


Tula. 


Ron. 


Boki. 



From these scattered indications the deduction might be formed 
that primitively all through West Africa there was once a race 
that used hard-ending syllables in its speech. The majority of 
the Ba-Ntuised languages are without this feature, but a few, such 
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as Temne, which have been classed as coining under the Ba-Ntu 
influence, have it very strongly. 

To hope to derive any theory as to this feature seems scarcely 
possible, because the languages are, as regards vocabulary, so 
dissimilar. Languages of this nature are among those that have 
been least studied, and there are scarcely any books written on 
any of them. Short vocabularies are all there is to go by. The 
structure of the language is still to be examined, and until that has 
been done in a good many of them it is not possible to arrive 
at any final conclusion. 

Nevertheless, among dissimilar points that may be noticed is 
that several of the Bauchi languages have masculine and feminine 
gender ; and as for the rest, it may still be found in them. Temne 
in the west has the article, and several others of quite dissimilar 
vocabularies are with it in this respect. Adyukru seems to unite 
grammatically and syntactically with Twi, but not in its vocabulary. 
Lastly, Efik and Ibibio are perhaps most fully under Ba-Ntu 
influence. 

As the usual, if not perhaps invariable, tendency is from harden- 
ing to softening, and not the contrary — e.g. such languages as 
English and French when spoken by negroes — it is to be concluded 
that the hard syllables are ancient, and that the languages become 
modified later, in some cases to a very great extent, but that this 
primitive feature of hard syllables still survived. 

In view of this, it may not impossibly be found that Adyukru 
is a fragment of primitive Twi, such as it was before the latter 
was modified by Ba-Ntu influence, which had the eflect of causing 
the hard syllables to disappear, and possibly also of largely modi- 
fying the vocabulary ; for, as just said, the structure and syntax 
seem much the same. Unfortunately, Adyukru has not been 
much studied ; but if the relationship found between Angas and 
Hausa is not to be disputed (see Chapter XVII.), a similar rela- 
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tionship may possibly be supported for the same reason between 
Twi and Adyukru. 

Turning now to the Mandingo group : being very widely spread, 
it has many interesting features, not the least so being those found 
in the bastard dialects formed by its combination with other 
languages. It may be useful to take Malinke as the standard 
dialect of the language or group, whichever it may be called, although 
the Malinke held in the past a less leading position than many other 
branches of the Mandingos. This is owing to their being mostly 
pagans, having, as it seems, reverted from Mohammedanism. Then 
as to the term Mandingo itself some difficulty arises. It is used as 
a generic term to cover all Mandingo tribes. These tribes bear 
names derived frequently from their locaUty ; but when members 
of these tribes migrate to Liberia, Sierra Leone, French Guinea, 
the Gambia, or generally anywhere farther afield, their tribal or 
territorial designations are dropped, and they are caUed Mandingo 
generally, in various form or corruptions of the name, as Mande, 
Mani, Maninga, and Mandenga, the last two being plural fcxms. In 
the Gold Coast they are all called Wangara. This name, given to 
them by the people whose country they come to, is also generally 
adopted by themselves. The practice is not dissimilar from that 
which is found in Europe, where the various German states, though 
recognised internally, are not so abroad ; but Prussians, Bavarians, 
Saxons, etc., are all called German, and may call themselves so 
also to strangers. 

Malinke being taken as the standard, there are found to be 
several other dialects which do not differ from it in a marked 
degree. These are Bambara to the north, Dafc on the east, and 
Konno and other dialects used by small colonies which are called 
Mandingo on the south, the latter being interspersed with 
other languages of Mandingo origin having more pronounced 
differences. 
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The dialects which differ more from Malinke, and might be 
put on the secondary line, are : — 
Soninke. 
Vai. 

Susu, with the dialects of the Koranko, Yulanka, and 

Sankharan countries, which are Susu, the Susu having 

only reached the coast in possibly only the last two 

centuries. 

Mende ; the Gbandi, Loko, Buzi, and Kpwesi languages 

being akin to it. 
Numu,* Ligbi, Huela. 
Dyula,* Mau. 

In the third line are languages with less Mandingo in them, as : — 
Sya. 

Kulango. 

Manon, Gwio, Kweni, Mwin, Ngan, Gbin. 
Bozo, which connects with Malinke through Soninke. 

In this last Une the various foreign elements are very strong, 
and they may be regarded as half-way languages. In time, no 
doubt, it will be possible to classify them with other languages 
belonging to other groups, but for the present the neighbouring 
languages are not sufficiently well known for any definite state- 
ment to be made. 

Anyhow, Manon, Gwio, Kweni, Mwin, Ngan, and Gbin have 
all several striking resemblances to the Bakwe group of Kroo 
languages — e.g, the numerals " one," *' four," " ten " ; and other 
words in their vocabularies are also similar. 

Soninke, and Bozo following it, has one point of difEerence 

from all the other Mandingo dialects, in that the numerals are 

in the denary system instead of in the quinary. Soninke, how- 

* Namu and Dyula have become practically synonymous with blacksmith and 
trader respectively, as so many of these peoples have scattered through other 
tribes practising these trades. 
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which is found in Europe, where the various German states, though 
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ever, is in a difEerent position from the other dialects mentioned. 
The latter are almost all descendants of a Malinke type language, 
whereas Soninke is a representation of a parallel branch, and Man- 
dingo generaUy and Soninke are both descendants of one parent 
stock. These difEerences have been alluded to and accounted for 
in the previous chapter by the fact that the Ba-Ntu influence was 
not so strong on the latter ; in fact, it made very little impression 
at all. 

Appljing " mi," meaning " I," as a touchstone, it is noticeable 
that it is not in the purer dialects at all, but is only found in Manon, 
Sya, Kulango, Mwin, and Gbin, placing these languages basally 
among the languages more to the east, and especially with the 
great Agni-Twi group, and more particularly in the Senufo group. 
When other similarities have been considered, all these languages — 
Kulango, Kweni, Gbin, etc. — are seen to be Senufo dialects with 
a Mandingo superstructure. Indeed, they have very poor claims 
to be classed with Mandingo at all, and, considered historically, 
ought to be placed with the submerged parent type. There is a 
difficulty attached to this, however, that the submerged parentage 
is not always known much of, whereas, on the other hand, the 
conquering language has been fairly well studied. 

Malinke, as a type, and the other languages or dialects of close 
verbal similarity, are not languages that admit of phonetic variety 
in the consonants to any marked degree. Soninke admits of some 
very slight variations, Bambara and Susu none. When, however, 
the southern dialects are glanced at, it is seen that they have come 
under an influence that is purely non-Mandingo. Mende admits 
of great changes, and so seem also to, Buzi, Loko, Gbandi, and 
Kpwesi ; but Konno and Vai have been less affected. This is 
due to admixture with languages belonging to the article group, 
of which Temne furnishes an example of endless variations for 
euphony. Mende and the other closely-allied languages have this 
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feature, and Mende at least has an article development that joins 
it with the article group unmistakably ; but Susu, in equally 
close proximity, has no trace of either, thus confirming its recent 
arrival in its present locality. 

Mende represents the complete absorption by Mandingo of a 
language of the article group, so much so that the conquerors gave 
their name to the newly-formed nation and language. The Temne, 
however, their western neighbours, will frequently call them Koso, 
a name Mendes dislike intensely. When the inhabitants of a 
particular country have been long known by one name, subsequent 
political or racial changes and the adoption of a new name by 
themselves does not necessarily change their name to their neigh- 
bours. To refer to Europe : the people whom the English call 
German call themselves Dutch (Deutsch), but the English call the 
Hollanders Dutch, and the Dutch call themselves Netherlanders. 

The Mandingo invasion cannot be very ancient, three or four 
centuries, or ranging up to ten centuries as an unlikely limit. This 
nation evidently conquered or occupied the territory of a people 
called Koso, a people with an article in their language, and so 
akin to Bullom, Temne, or some other nation possessing a similar 
grammatical feature. As customary in African warfare, the women 
and children would be the principal survivors of the defeated, and 
the next generation of mixed blood would call themselves Mande 
(a pronunciation that is oft«n heard for Mende), which henceforth 
became the name of the new nation to themselves. By the Vai 
people they are called Wuro. This political change would not 
greatly affect the, neighbouring nations, who, if they had nothing 
to fear, would not hesitate still to make use of the name of the 
previously existing, but now submerged race. 

If this deduction as to Mende be correct, it might be expected 
that the nation would physically show traces of its mixed origin. 
This it does. In his book on '' The Mende Language," the present 
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writer gave lists of heights of nearly nine hundred Mendes measured, 
and if a scale is constructed it will bear out that there are evidently 
two races, one tall and the other typical of a short-legged for^t 
race. 

What has been said of Mende applies also to other tribes tinged 
or amalgamated with Mandingo ; and the remarks by M. Delafosse 
on the Senufo, quoted in Chapter I. of this work, indicate the 
existing position with great clearness. 

The distribution of the Agni-Twi tribes was referred to at length 
in Chapter I., but from the language point of view it was not 
sufficiently detailed. It therefore remains to give a classification 
of the various dialects. 

Far away to the north-west and beyond the limits of the Gold 
Coast Colony are the dialects of Tara and Kyan, separated from 
the rest of the group by sundry different languages. They show 
very pronounced differences from the main body of dialects, and 
the Ba-Ntu influence is slighter. There is, however, nothing to 
show how they came to be in their present locality. 

The dialects of Daboya and Bole are closely connected. There 
are many villages in this thinly-populated country speaking similar 
dialects, all of which have a tendency to fall under Moshi influence. 

Brong is south of the foregoing, and stretches right across the 
north of Ashanti. The eastern and western dialects of Brong 
differ considerably. Gyaman (or Jaman) is western Brong, and 
in this direction it is merged in Kulango. Descending the Volta 
on the east, Brong is the basis of the dialect of Krachi, and of 
Enum with Late, and it seems to have entered into Obutu. It 
is this branch of the Agni-Twi group that has modified Ga, and 
not Twi proper, and it can be traced strongly in Bwem and 
Adele. This seems to be borne out by the numeral for " two,** 
" eny6." 

In the central group in the Gold Coast Colony all the dialects 
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are closely related, and, though divided into the Akan and the 

Fanti groups, the differences are after all not very great. 

The most northern dialect is Nkoranza, which borders on Brong 

and is probably more closely allied to it than any other Akan 

dialect. The Akan dialects include Ashanti, Adansi, Juabin, 

Denkera, Kwahu, Wassaw, Akim, Akwapim, Akwamu, Assin, and 

Tufel, which are all very closely related. West of Nkoranza is 

Tekiman (Ntakima), whence a colony went out and founded the 

Fanti tribes on the coast — a tradition which is apparently accepted 

by both Fantis and Tekimans themselves. The people of Wenkyi, 

which is close to Tekiman, are of quite a different stock, though 

now speaking the same or similar dialect. 

The Fanti dialect is spreading, and is now spoken from Winneba 

to Chama by tribes which originally spoke dialects nearer to pure 

Akan. The principal difference in pronunciation is that the Akans 

sound " d " hard, whereas the Fantis pronounce it *' dz." West 

of Cape Coast the ancient Fetu, whatever their original language 

may have been, now speak Fanti, and are quite absorbed ; and 

close to Saltpond there are two or three villages, some time since 

settled by foreigners who came by sea, but they too now use Fanti 

as their own language. 

The Agni branch, in the Ivory Coast Colony chiefly, is 

even larger than the Twi branch. It comprises the following 

tribes : — Asini, Samwi or Krinjabo, Afema, Bettye, Ndenye, Sikasso, 

Bonna, Binye, Ndame, Ngan, Moronu, Wure, Baule. Of their 

dialects Buresya is almost the same as Afema ; Arishyi is similar to 

Buresya ; Asini is similar to Arishja ; Samwi is the same as Afema ; 

Ndenye is the same as Bettye ; Asaye the same as Ndenye and 

Bettye ; Dadiasu the same as Sikasso ; Sikasso is like Baule. Bomo, 

Ndame, Ngan, Moronu, and Wure are also like Baule ; Bonna is 

akin to it, and Agbenyau is also. Within the limits of the Gold 

Coast Colony, the following are also to be classed with the Agni 
VOL. n. Y 
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section : — Sefwhi, Dadiasu, Bnssa, Aowin, Zema, and Ahanta. In 
the lagoons, Mekyibo, Abure, Avikam, and Abe are those that 
in their vocabularies show principally the influence of both 
sections. 

According to local information supplied, a Fanti-man under* 
stands fairly easily the dialects of Nkoranza, Tekiman, Ashanti 
generally, Adansi, Juabin, Akim, Assin, Wassaw, Tufel (a name 
not well known), Denkera, and Sefwhi (to a less extent). He only 
understands Ahanta by half, and cannot understand Zema, Gya- 
man, and the more distantly-placed dialects, except in a very 
small degree. On the other hand, the Akwapim literary dialect 
of Twi is not very readily understood. This statement gives the 
range of the value of a Fanti-man as interpreter. 

The Moshi language is probably a very ancient language, 
although it has the Ba-Ntu admixture. With its various dialects 
it covers a large area of territory, and the history of the nation 
extends back many centuries (see Chapter I.). In the thinly- 
populated country between it and the Twi languages, villages 
using the two languages are intermingled with each other. The 
ancient connection of Moshi with Twi is shown by the numeral 
** five," neither language having absorbed the Ba-Ntu form. To 
the northward, near the Hombori plateau, it is found to have 
influenced the three dialects of Ndogom, Tinge, and Humbo in 
both the numerals ** four " and " five," and also in " ten " ; and 
the same root for " four " is found in Kambali and Kamuku, 
far to the eastward. It has also some connecting links with 
Gurma. 

A remarkable peculiarity in Moshi, and which the author has 
heard nowhere else in West Africa, though of course he does not 
mean in the least to imply that it may not exist, is a click for 
" yes." There is no word that could possibly be written down. 
It is a click pure and simple. 
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It remains to make a few remarks on names. 

Numerous volumes have appeared on the etymology of proper 
names in European languages. It is an elaborate study in itself. 
In English most of the personal names of men are of ancient origin, 
as are also some women's names, the exceptions in the latter case 
including names derived from flowers -or invented as terms of 
endearment. Surnames are commonly modem, being derived 
from trades, professions, the parent's name, or land, etc. The 
majority of English personal names are traceable historically far 
beyond the time when the English language as such had its first 
origin, and a great many of them are found in other European 
languages with a common ancestry. 

Personal names therefore are, as regards European languages, 
a useful index to the origin of a language. There are, of course, 
many exceptions due to literary influences — e.g. the introduction 
of Biblical and classical names ; but it is not to these, but to 
traditional names, that the argument applies. By names many 
doubtful connecting links may be strengthened. 

Turning now to West Africa, names afford as complete a study 
as they do in Europe. Usually there is only a single personal 
name. Certainly it is so in the smaller tribes. In larger tribes 
a second name — ^totemic, family, local, or descriptive — may be 
added ; and these, like the surnames in Europe, may be of quite 
recent invention. 

In Mohammedanised tribes, it must be here noted, the indigenous 
names of persons have almost entirely given way to Arabic names, 
until possibly they will in time have fallen into complete disuse. 
On the coast, too, the same process of adoption of European names 
is in progress. 

As said in another place, if etymologies must be accepted with 
caution in a well-known language with a literature, they are 
certainly not likely to be less secure in languages that are but little 
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known to Europeans. Whilst, therefore, it is sometimes difBcult 
to say whether a name is of directly modem coinage in some such 
language, nevertheless, judging by analogy, it may usually be 
assumed that it is ancient ; and if this be so, there is a reason- 
able prospect of its being found in the neighbouring languages. 

The author has no intention here of attempting to base any 
scheme of classification on personal names. The study is such a 
great one in itself, and requires the collection of such a vast amount 
of material, that he will only make a few general statements, and 
endeavour to show how some tribes with dissimilar languages can 
be connected by their personal names. 

In the Mandingo group similar names are found through all 
the dialects. A noticeable feature is a common prefix '"Fa" 
which enters into the composition of names, and sometimes seems 
to be a sort of honorific, but at other times as an introductory prefix 
to the second part, which is a tribal name. For instance, in Bam- 
bara there is " Fa-Mori," " Mori " being the word for a Moham- 
medan, derived from " Moor " ; " Fa-Ntogo," in which " Ntogo " 
is uncertain to the author. In Mende and Vai are found "Fa- 
Toma," " Toma " being seemingly the tribe of that name, other- 
wise called Buzi ; in Vai " Fa-Gbasi," " Gbasi " being a personal 
name in itself ; in Mende " Fa-Gbana," " Ghana " being a per- 
sonal name in Vai, Mende, Susu, and also in Temne and 
BuUom. 

This introduces Temne. It has already been said that Mende 
with its article suffixes forms a connecting link between Mandingo 
and the languages of the article group, of which Temne is one. 
Vai, from its proximity to Mende, might of course have borrowed 
names from its neighbour, even if not due to similar origin. Some 
names found in Temne are common in Mende, but are not found 
in other purer Mandingo dialects, though Susu (a Mandingo dialect) 
and Temne — which are somewhat intermingled, the Susus having 
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come down into the Temne country — ^have many names in common. 
To quote a few examples : — 

Suri is found in Temne, Mende, and Vai, but not in Susu 
apparently. 

Lahai is found in Mende, Temne, and Susu. 

Siaka is common to all three of them, is in Bullom, and perhaps 
also in Vai. 

Kamanda in Mende is Kamara in Vai, and may be the Hamara 
of Bambara and Amaia of Susu. 

From the foregoing few examples it can be seen that Temne, 
a language totally different from Mandingo, but surrounded by 
dialects of that group, has many names in common with it. 

Their presence can be ascribed to one of two causes — either to 
a common ancestor, or to borrowing. In the latter the question 
is which has borrowed from which. It is only in recent years that 
the Susu came down and pressed upon the Temne, with whom are 
included the Baga. Perhaps there is a very remote common ancestry 
to account for this fact ; but if so, it must be extremely remote. 

Coming eastward a little, Mende is found connected with Kroo 
in the name '^ Baio," and if in one name, possibly in others also. 
To find out Kroo names is not very easy, for these people invari- 
ably adopt fanciful names of English origin in their dealings with 
foreigners. 

Farther eastward again, among the Twi tribes, prevails the 
custom of giving names according to the day of the week on which 
the child was bom. It is found in Guang, in Ga, and also in Efe. 
These day-names are, however, most commonly used by the Ashanti 
tribes and the Fantis. They are much rarer in ApoUonia, where 
the Zema language is spoken, and possibly rarer still in other 
dialects of the Agni. branch. 

The names are the same in all the dialects and languages, 
though the pronunciation varies a little. For instance, '' Kwesi " 
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of Fanti is '' Kwasi " in Ga and the Akan dialects, and '' Kosi " 
in Efe. Whether the day was named from the person, or vice 
versa, is still to be discovered. 

The existence of these names, which owe their origin to the 
same principle in Efe as in Twi, is not easily accounted for ; but 
as fewer Efes bear day-names than Twis, it might be assumed 
that the whole scheme has been adopted into Efe from Twi ; and 
the same would apply with regard to Ga. 

In all the Twi-speaking tribes there are a great many other 
names, family or otherwise, which are coupled with the day-name, 
as " Kwesi Mensa," " Kofi Kuma," " Kwamin Atta " ; and whilst 
some of them are found in Ga, they are not found in Efe. Again, 
Ga has a number of names which are not in Twi (Guang is a diver- 
gent dialect of Twi) and are not in Efe ; and, again, in Efe there 
is a multitude of names quite unknown to Twi or Ga. 

Connecting these languages just mentioned with those farther 
east is the name ^' Tutu," borne by a former well-known Ashanti 
chief. TUs seems to be in Efe as " Otutu," and the name '' Otutu " 
is also common in Igbira, at the junction of the Niger and Benue. 

These few remarks have been made with the object of showing 
how possibly tribes can be connected by names, irrespective of the 
languages they now use. The principal difficulty lies in the great 
number of names — ^possibly hundreds — ^in each language. The 
subject, as can be seen, is a complete study in itself, and it has 
accordingly only been possible briefly to allude to it here. 

In conclusion, the following table gives a comparative view 
of a dozen leading languages in West Africa, showing their resem- 
blances and dissimilarities. It is seen that English, French, 
and Latin are much closer alike than any of those given, thus 
emphasizing what has already been said of the greatly dissimilar 
elements that have entered into the composition of West African 
languages as they are at the present day. 
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COMPABATIVB VlEW OF CkBTAIN LaI^GUAGES. 

a. Syllables — consonantal end- m. Gender — ^no distinction at all. 

ings, dentals, and gutturals, n. Plural — prefix. 

b. Monosyllabic. o. „ sufiGbc. 

c. Polysyllabic. p. „ inflected. 

d. Permutation of consonants. q. Pronoun — ^first person " mi." 

e. Agglutinative. r. Preposition. 

f. Inflectional. s. Postposition. 

g. Object before verb. t. Verb stem conjugated, 
h. Object after verb. u. Numerals — quinary. 

i. Article preceding. v. „ denary, 

j. „ following. w. „ 18 = 20 — 2. 

k. Gender — mas. and fern. x. „ 7=6+1. 

1. „ things from persons, y. Bantu influence in numerals. 

Examples op Use of Table. 

English. a, c, f , h, i, k, o, q, r, t, v. 

French. a, c, f , h, i, k, o, q, r, t, v. 

Latin. a, c, f, g, h, k, o, q, r, t, v, w. 

Songhay. c, f,* h, j, m, o, r, s, v, w. 

Hausa. a, c, f, h, k, p, r, v, w. 

Kanuri. c, f, g, m, o, s, t, v. 

Fula. c, d, f, h, j, 1, o, q, r, t, u, y. 

Malinke. b,* e, g, 1, o, s, v, x, y. 

Mende. b, d, e, g, j, m, o, s, u, y. 

Wolof. b, e, h, j, m, o, r, u. 

Temne. a, b, d, e, h, i, 1, n, q, r, u. 

Twi. b, e, h, 1, n, q, s, v, y. 

Efe. b, e, h, j, m, o, q, r, v, y. 

Yoruba. b, e, h, m, n, q, r, v, w, y.* 

Bubi. c, d, e, h, i, m, n, q, r, u, y. 

* Doabtf ul or partly. 



CHAPTER XXII 
Othsb Names of Tribes 



Name usually 
adopted. 


Other name. 


By whom name given. 


Pula. 


Pulo (sing.), Fulbe (pi.). 


Themselves in Futa-Jal- 




Fulde or Fulfulde = 


on and elsewhere in 




Fula language. 
Fula. 


the west. 
Sierra Leone, Malinke. 




Ba-fellanchi, Ba-fella- 
chi — Fulaman. 


Hausa. 




Fulani, Fillani, Hilla- 


9> 




ni — Fula people. 
Felata, Fulata. 


Bornu. 




Tokolor. 


VVolof. 




Toucouleur (Tokolor). 


French, applied only to 
the Fulas on the Sene- 




• Peul. 


gal. 
French. 


(Cow Fulani). 


Fila, Fula, Fulani. 
Ogwo, Agwe (pi.). 
Abori. 
Borroroii. 


Mandingo. 
Gbari. 
Kanuri. 
Hausa. 



Note. — Futa in various compounds, as Futa-Jalon, Futa- 
Toro, has also some connection with the word Fula. 

Wolof. Olof. Themselves. 

Voloflfe. French. 

Jolof . English in the Gambia. 

Serer. — — 
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Name usually 
adopted. 


Other name. 


By whom name given. 


One language 
Serer-sin. 


Keguem. 




Other language 






Serer-non. 






Note. — Serer 


-non has three subdivisions — ^Non, Faros, Safi. 


Filham. 


Filhol. 






Jola or Foni-jola. 


Bulanda. 


Bola. 








Burama. 


Bulanda. 


Biafada. 




— 




Jola or Biafada-jola. 


Kabunga. 


Baga (opposite 




— 


Los Islands). 


Kuba. 


Baga of Rio Nunez. 


Baga (Rio Nunez). — 






Baga sintene, or Bahe- 


Baga (opposite Los Is 




raka— naked people. 


lands). 


Note. — ^There are three Baga tribes — ^Kalum-baga, Rio 


Pongas 


Baga, Rio Nunez Baga (last a different 


language). 




Bullom. 


— 


Themselves. 


Sherbro (the 


— 


Europeans. 


eastern Bui- 


Bollom, Bullom. 


Themselves. 


loms). 


Bomo. 


Mende. 




Mampa or Mampua. 


Temne. 


Gora or Gola. 


— 


Themselves. 


• 


Quia or Gura. 


Mende. 


Kisi. 


— 


Themselves. 




Gi'i. 


Mende. 
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Name asually 




adopted. Other name. 


By whom name given. 


Mandingo. Mani. 


Mende and others. 


Mande. 


The name of the lan- 




guage. 


Mandingo. 


Sierra Leone, Gambia. 


Malinke. 


A Mandingo branch (pro- 




bably the purest). By 




themselves. 


Wangara. 


Hausa. 


Wankore. 


Songhay. 


Bambara. — 


Europeans. 


Bamana. 


? Themselves. 


Jalonke. — 


Europeans. 


Jalunka. 


Koelle. 


Jalonka. 


Malinke. 


Sako. 


Themselves. 


Langa. 


— 


Soninke. — 


Europeans. 


Marka, or Malarha- 


Dyula. 


Gyale. 




Marka. 


Malinke. 


Markanke. 


^— 


SarakuUe. 


Fula. 


Sarakole. 


Europeans. 


Sillabe (the eastern 


Fula. 


Soninke). 




Nyare — mixed Moors 


Nyare. 


and Soninke in region of Bamako. 




Azeriye. 


Old travellers (identity 




doubtful). 


Aswanek. 


«• 
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Name usually 
adopted* 


Other name* 




By whom name given. 


Mende. 


(Gadsaga — one of the 
SarakoUe tribes.) 

Mendi. 

Mende (Mende-mo = 
Mende man). 


Europeans. 
By themselves. 




Koso (a name Mendes 


? Temne, ? Bullom. 




dislike). 
Huro or Wuro. 




Vai. 




Komboya, are 
Mende near 


the 
the 




Loko (Lokko). 
Vai. 


Konno country. 
Loko. 

Landogho or Tjandorho. 
Vai. 
Kar6. 


By themselves. 

Susu. 

By themselves. 

Mende. 


Loma. 


— 




By themselves. 




Toma. 




Konianka. 




Toali. 
Buzi. 




Kpele. 
Liberians. 


, 


Kimbuzi. 




>i 


Kpwesi. 


Gberese. 




By themselves. 
Manianka — i.e. neigh- 




Gbeize. 




bouring Mandingos. 
Loma. 




Kpese. 

Pessy. 

Gouerse or Guerze. 




Vai. 

Liberians. 
On some maps. 


Manon (Mand). 


Gbere or Kpele. 

Gbele. 

Nguere and Gon. 




Gora. 
On maps. 



J 
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Name usaally 




• 


adopted. 


Other name. 


By whom name given. 


Huela. 




Themselves. 




Vuela. 


Dyula. 


Ligbi. 


, 


Themselves. 




Nigbi. 


Themselves. 




Banda. 


Europeans (from name of 
of part of theircountry ) . 


Dafe. 




Themselves. 




Dafina. 


Name of country. 




Dafi. 






Dafinga. 


Dafi people. 


Dyula. 


Dyula, Gyula, Jula, 


By themselves. 




Wakara-fo. 


Ashanti. 




Ngyura-fo. 


Brong. 




Kaga. 


Zema. 




Gyula-fwe. 


Afema. 




Kaga-fwe. 


Baule. 


Kulango. 




— 


• 


Nkora-mfo. 


Ashanti. 




N'Kola-mvo. 


Brong. 




Ngora-fo. 


99 




Ngura-mvo. 


»» 




Kula-mvo. 


>> 




Kpaghala (Kpakhala). 


Dyula. 


Degha. 




By themselves. 




Gyamu. 


Dyula. 




Mo. 


Brong. 




Buru. 


Kulango and Nafana. 




Diammu or Diomma. 


Europeans. 




Gyoma. 


Ashanti. 



Gbin. 
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Name nsually 






adopted. 


Other Dame. 


By whom name gi?en. 


Gbin. 


Gbi or Bi. 


Themselves. 




Birifo. 


Brong. 




Guruhgo or Gurombo. 


Kulango and Nafana 


Bwa. 




? Themselves. 




Bobo fi (Black Bobo). 


Dyula. 




Bobo ule (Red Bobo). 


Djrula. 


Note 


. — ^Bobo means ** dumb 


" in Mandingo. 


Tara. 


— 


? Themselves. 


Kya (Kyan). 




? Themselves. 




Bobogbe(WhiteBobo), 


, Dyula. 


Kweni. 




? By themselves. 




Lo. 


Mandingo. 




Guro. 


• Agni. 


Mwin. 


— 


— 




Mwi or Mwa. 


Themselves. 




Mona. 


Dyula. 




Moni. 


Agni. 


Gyo. 






(Dyula canni- 


Gurowi. 




bals). 


Ouobe. 


On French maps. 




Koro or Guro Dyula. 


Dyula. 




Gyo-mane-nka. 




Mau-ka, or 


Mahou. 


French. 


people of Mau. 






Nga (or Ga)* 




Themselves. 


(Ngan). 


Ngan-nu (Ngan 






country). 


Themselves. 




* See note on p. 
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Name nfluallj 
adopted. 

Ngftn. 



Other name. By whom name given. 

Ngan-nu-fwe (people of ? Themselves. 



On maps. 
On maps. 
Mandingo. 



Ngan country). 
Ganne. 
Ganra. 
Gara. 

N(^, — Other tribes bearing similar names are (1) the Can 
(Ga) ; (2) Ga« Accra ; (3) Nga, a tribe called Anno by the 
Apollonians (Zema) and with which the name Dyammala 
is connected ; (4) ? the Nafana called Ga by the Knlango. 

Binye. — — 

Binnik. Kulango. 



Kboo Languages — Betb Group. 



Kwaya. 



Kwadya. 



Bobwa. 



Zegbe. 



Kwadre. 



(Name of people.) 
(Name of country.) 



Bakwe. 



Hwane. 



Banyua 


r. 






Waya. 






 — 


Vaya. 






— 


Waga. 






— 




Bakwb Group 


• 








Themselves. 


Gbe. 






KoeUe. 








Themselves. 


HwTne 


or Hwfle- 


6yu 


Bereby people. 


(pi). 








Bodo. 






_ 
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Name usually 


\ 








adopted. 


Other name. 




By whom name given. 


Pia. 


Pie. 
Omelukwe. 








Bereby. 








Europeans. 




Abri-ny6 or 


Avri- 


■ny5 






(Abri-Ayu, 


pi.). 




Theniflelves. 




Abriwi, 






(Abri language). 




Aulo. 






Neyo. 


Plapo. 


Blapo. 
Plawi. 






(Pia language.) 


Tepo. 


Horo-nyu. 
Tuapo. 






Bereby-people. 


Grebo. 








Europeans. 




Gedebo, Gdebo. 


» 


Old spelling. 


Krao. 








Themselves. 




Knxy Kroo, Kroomen. 


Europeans. 


Basa (Bassa). 


Gbasa. 








Givi. 


Gibi. 
Queah. 






Old maps. 


De. 


Do. 
Dewoi. 






Mende. ? Themselves. 
Name of lanfiniaee. 



Note, — ^The Kroos are chiefly known from the names of 
their towns, as Cape Palmas boy, Grand Sess boy, etc. 
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[The following are some place-names in the Newole (Neyo) 
language : — 



Usoal name. 


Newole name. 


Drewin. 


Kebe. 


Fresco. 


Kwayie. 


Jacqueville. 


Aladya (Alagyan). 


Kotru. 


Legre. 


Tiahou. 


Ble. 


Sassandra. 


Bokre. 


Tabu. 


Urone. 



Note. — ^Names in the Kroo languages and dialects vary according 
to the termination added to the root, which never appears 
alone. Po, bo, pwe, bwe, bwa are suffixes of nationality. 
Ny6 or yo = man ; yo = child ; hiri, re, ble, bli = country ; 
Wi, Wole (Bete) = language.] 



Name usually 






adopted. 


Other name. 


By whom name g^ven 


Na-ndaga. 




Themselves. 


Foro. 




Themselves. 


Kpalarha. 


Kpalakha. 


Themselves. 




Pallakha. 


On maps. 


TafUe. 


Tafiri. 


Themselves. 


Takponin. 




Themselves. 




Tagbona. 


Dyula. 




Tagbana. 


On maps. 


Gwimini. 




Themselves. 


Nafana (a much 


Nafara. 


Themselves. 


dispersed 


Babara. 


Dyula. 


tribe). 


Bambara. 


>> 




Bandara. 


>> 




Wandara. 


>> 
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Name usually 
adopted. 


Other name. 


By whom name given. 


Nafana. 


Gamo or Ga. 

Pantara. 

Gbandara. 


Kulango. 
Brong. 




Gbandara-fo. 


it 




Banda-fo. 


ii 


Moshi. 


Morho. 


Themselves, Europeai 




Mo'o. 


— 




Gunuake. 
Bemba. 


Silmirha (Fula). 
Gurma. 


Wule-Wule. 


Wale-Wale. 




Dagarti. 


Dagari-wule. 


= Red Dagartis. 
English ; ? also them 
selves. 


Samo. 


Dagari. 
Tombo. 


Themselves. 




Somno. 




Kipirsi. 
Bozo. 


Kipirga. 
Sorko. 


• 


Hombori. 


Habe. 


Fula. 


Senufo. 




Mandingo. 



The dialects of Senufo are : — 



Bamana-Senufo. 
Babara-Senufo, 



Bamana. — — 

Mandingo. 
Mandingo. 

Note. — So calTed to distinguish them from the Bamana- 

Mandefo or Babara-Mandefo. 

Ik 

Senere, Syenere, Sen- Themselves, 
dere (One tribe). 

VOL. u. z 
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Name usually 
adopted. 


Other name. 


By whom name given. 


Bamana. 
Noholo. 


Tagba {Other tribe). 


Themselves. 
Themselves. 


Twi. 


Wogyene. 

(Also Otshi, Oji, Tshi, 
Chwee, etc.). 


Name of the country. 
Euroi>ean8. 

Language is called Twi 
by themselves. 




Akan. 


By themselves. 


Agni-Twi race 
generally. 


Ton. 

Ba-tone Ton man ; 

Tonawa — Ton 


Mandingo. 
Hausa. 


Ashanti. 


people. 
Ashanti. 
Asanti. 
Azande. 


Europeans. 
Ashanti and Brong. 
Zema. 




Azandre. 


Afema. 




Zandere. 
Aa. 


Eastern Agni. 
Baule. 




Kambosi. 

Kambon, pi. Kamben- 


Dagomba. 
Guresa. 




za — i.e. musketeers. 




Fanti. 


Kambon gan. 
Fanti. 


European ; by them- 
selves. 


Tekiman. 


Fanti. 
Fandi. 

Nta kima. 


Ashanti, Brong. 
Zema, Afema, Baule. 
EngUsh. 
Ashanti. 


Wenchi (Wen- 

kyi). 


Wonkifo. 


Brong, themselves. 


Obutu. 


^^■^f^ 


Themselves, 
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Name usually 
adopted. 


Other name. 


By whom name given. 


Obutu. 


Awutu. 




Brong. 


Abrong, Abron, Abro. 
Abro-mfo. 


Europeans. 
Europeans. 
Ashanti. 




Bor5-mvOa 


Themselves. 




Br6-fure. 


Zema. 




Abon6-fwe. 


Afema. 




Abonu-fwe. 


Baule. 


West Brong or — 
Gyaman. Gaman. 

Gyama-fo. 


European. 

English. 

Ashanti. 




Abr6-mvo. 

Gyama. 

Gyama-fwe. 


Brong. 

Zema. 

Afema. 




Gama-fwe. 


Baule. 


Doma. 


Bogha-bo. 


Kulango. 
? Themselves. 




Domna-fo. 


Ashanti. 




Doma-mvo. 
Doma-fwe. 


Brong. 
Afema. 


Apollonian. 


Nsima or Zema. 


English. 
Themselves. 




Zema-fo. 


Ashanti, Brong, Afema. 




Pleyo or Aploni-yo. 
Amanaya. 


Neyo. 
Afema. 




Asoko-fwe. 


Baule. 


Asini. 


Asoko. 


Europeans. 


Agni. 


Awonui. 


French. 
Ashanti. 
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Name usually 
adopted. 


other name. 


By whom Dame given. 


Agni. 


Bonnai-fo or Monnei- 
fo. 


Brong. 




A6ui. 


Zema. 




Anyi. 


Afema« 




Anyi. 


Baule. 




Aowin. 


Fanti. 




Pleyo. 


Neyo. 


Baule. 


— 


Aflhanti, themselves, 
and Europeans. 


Sefwhi. 


— 


English. 




Aflsaye. 


? 




Sejhui-fo. 


Ashanti. 




Aseye-fo. 


Brong. 




Aseyue. 


Zema. 




Afleue. 


Afema. 


Bonna. 




Europeans. 




Bonta-fo. 


Ashanti. 




Bonnai-fo. 


Brong. 




Bonda. 


Afema. 




Bonda or Bonna. 


Baule. 


BrouBsa. 




Europeans. 




Buresya. 


? Themselves, Ashj 
and Brong. 




Aburesyi. 


Zema. 




Aburesya. 


Afema. 


KSikasso-fwe. 


— 


— 




Guabene-fe. 


Brong. 




SikaBO-fwe. 


Afema. 




Sikasu-fwe. 


Baule. 



Gbanyan. 
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Name asually 






adopted. 


Other name. 


By whom name given. 


Gbanyan. 


Nta-fo. 


Ashanti. 




Bore-fo. 


Brong. 




Gbanya. 






Gbanye. 






Gwa. 


Ashanti. 




Gwanya or Gwandja. 


Hausa. 




Babara. 


Dyula. 




Gonja. 


Europeans, Hausa. 




Banjaue. 


Old European. 


Mekyibo. 




By themselves. 




Ewutre (Ewutile). 


Agni. 




Vetere (Vyetre). 


By old travellers and 
the Abure, from whom 
they probably obtained 
it. 

By themselves. 


Abure. 


« 




Akapless. 


Europeans. 


Akye. 


Akye. 


By themselves. 




Attie. 


Europeans. 




Kurobu. 


Baule. 


Gwa. 




By themselves. 




Mbato. 


By Akye and others. 




Ngora. 


Name of their own lan- 
guage. 


Note, — ^Dabre and Ndoma are the two divisions of the 




tribe, speaking the same 


) language. 


Kyama. 




By themselves. 




Ebrie. 


Zema. 


Alagya or Ara- 




By themselves. 


gya(Alagyan). 


, Jack-Jack. 


Old travellers. 
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Name usually 
adopted. 


Other 


name. 


By whom name given 


Avikam. 


Gbanda. 




? By themselves. 
? By themselves. 


Ari. 


Brinya. 




Agni, Zema, etc. 
By themselves. 


Abe. 


Abiji. 




By other tribes. 
By themselves. 


Adyukru. 
Ahizi. 


Agynkru or 


Ogyukru. 


By themselves. 
By themselves. 



The foregoing eleven languages or peoples of the 
Ivory Coast lagoons were all grouped together by the 
name Kwakwa bv old travellers. 



Kfe. 


Ewe. 
Eve. 






Themselves. 

Germans. 

Some Europeans. 


Krepi. 


Angfue. 
Efeme. 
Eigbwo-fo. 
Krachi. 






Europeans. 

Themselves. 

Fanti. 

Accra. 


Aw una (an Efe 








Europeans. 


tribe). 


Anlo (Anglo). 
Awula. 






Themselves. 
Adangbe. 


Dahomey (an 








Europeans. 


Efe tribe). 


F6 or Fon. 


F6 


-gbe 


Themselves. 




(Fongbe)=: 


Fon 


lan- 






guage. 










Jcji. 








Popo (an Efe 








Europeans. 


tribe). 


Wachi. 








Ana (an Efe 








Themselves. 


tribe north of 


• 








Popo). 
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Name usaallj 


f 




" 


adopted. 




Other name. 


Bj whom name given. 


Agravi (an 


Efe 




Themselves. 


tribe). 








Bato (an 


Ef« 




Themselves. 


tribe). 








Aneho (an 


Efe 




Themselves. 


tribe). 








Mahi (an Efe 




Themselves. 


tribe). 




Ogu. 


Yoruba. 


Kogboriko. 


> 










Akabu. 


Maps. . 






Kebu. 




Tern. 






Hausa, Kaure. 






Kiamba. 


Koelle. 






Jamba. 


-*- 


Guan (Guang). 




Themselves. This is 








really name of lan- 








guage. 

• 






Kyerepong or Chere- 


Themselves. Name of 






pong. 


country. 






Late or Date. 


Themselves. Name of 
town in CJherepong 
country. 






Enum (sometimes 


Themselves. Name of 






wrongly Anum). 


to^Ti in middle Krepi 


• 






country. 


Accra. 






Europeans. 






Ga or Ga. 


By themselves. 






Okranni (pi. Nkran- 


Twi. 






fo). 








Nkrah. 


Twi. Name of place. 


Bwem. 






Themijelves. 






Lefana. 


Themselves. 
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Name nsaally 






adopted. 


Other name. 


By whom name given. 


Krobo. 




By Europeans. 




Kro-le. 


By themselves. 


Adangme. 


Adangme Addah 
country ; Ada-gbe 
(Adangbe) = Addah 
language. 


Europeans. * 




YoBUBA Tribes 


m 



Yoruba. 



Eyo. 

Yariba. 

Nago. 

Aku. 



Hoku. 



Themselves. 

Europeans ; formerly from 
their chief town, Oyo. 

Hausa. 

French of Dahomey. 

Sierra Leone, and the 
general name given to 
all Yoruba tribes. 

Mende. 



List of Yoruba and related tribes, language very 
much alike : Ota, Egba, Ijesa, Yoruba, Yagba, Eki, 
Jumu, Oworo, Jebu, Ife, Ondo, Jekri, Igara. 



Eki(ki), Jumu, 
Oworo (Woro). 
(See Kakanda.) 


Akuya. 

Bunu. 
Kakandsa. 


Basa. 

Nupe. 
Igara. 


Oworo. 




Eyagi. 
Akandsa. 


Nupe. 
Igara. 






Egbe. 


Yoruba. 


Ondo. 




Doko. 


Yoruba. 


Ndob. 






Themselves. 






Burukem. 


Kororofa, Munshi. 
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Name usoally 
adopted. 


Other name. 


By whom name given. 


Munshi. 


Tiwi (a Munshi tribe). 


Themselves. 




Gbalon. 


Agaya (a branch of the 
Tiwi— Koelle). 




Michi. 


Kororofa, Hausa. 


Jukun. 




Themselves. 




Kororofa. 


Bomu, Hausa, Nupe. 




Gbagban. 


Boritsu. 




Koana. 


Bomu, Hausa, Nupe. 




Apa. 


Igara and Ibo. 


Nupe. 


Urapan. 


9 

• 

English. 




Niffe. 


Hausa. 




Nufe. 


Bomu. 




Tappa. 


Themselves. 




Nufehi, Anufawahi (pi.). 


Gbari. 


Ebe (a part of 




Themselves. 


Nupe). 


Anupe. 


Borgu, Hausa. 




Agalati. 


Kambali. 


Igara. 


Okpoto. 




Borga (name of 




Hausa. 


country). 


Bariba. 


Name of people, by them- 
selves and Kambali. 




Kambari (Kambali). 


? A branch of the Bariba. 




Biso. 


Ebe. 


Afudu. 








Afuru. 




Igbira (divi- 






sionH : Opan- 


Koto. 


Hausa. 


da, or Panda, 


Koto-Kori. 


Yomba. 


Hima,andlgu' 


). 
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Name uRually 






adopted. 


Other name. 


By whom name given. 


Kakanda. 




Themselves. 




Sabe. 






Akandsa, Kakandsa. 


Igara and Igbira, etc 




Basa. 


Koelle. 


Jumu. 


Jumu. 


Themselves. 




Akandsa, Kakandsa. 


Igara. 




Abinu. 


Nupe. 




Akuya. 


Basa. 


Boritsu. 




Themselves. 




A fi ten. 


Mbarike. 




Difij. 


Jukun. 


Kamuku. 




Themselves. 




Jinda. 


Hausa. 




Kenji. 


Nupe. 




Mejinda. 


Kambali, Basa. 



Tribes in Okuni District, Southbrn Nigeria. 



Name of Conntiy. Name of Language = I say. 

Injor. Broor. 

Okuni (Olulomo). Aminane. 

Inde. Nda-asia. 

Akparabong. Mendore. 

Boki. Mfoor. 

Inkum. Nkaan. 



By whom name given. 

Themselves. 
Themselves. 
Themselves. 
Themselves. 
Themselves. 
Themselves. 



Note. — ^The names of the languages given are the native 
names, and arc the translations of the words " I say " 
in the different tongues. For example, the people 
of the Injor country speak the Broor (I say) lan- 
guage, etc.* 



 Authority, E. Dayrell. 
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Name asnally 
adopted. 


Other name. 


By whom name given. 


Inkum. 


Yala. 




Koelle. 




01a(= 


Qla). 


Okam. (? Koelle au- 
thority.) 


Calabar. 






Europeans. 




Anan. 




Themselves. 


Kupa. 
Bonny* 


Ekapu. 


1 


Koelle. 
Europeans. 




Okuloma. 


Koelle. 


Bubi (a corrup- 






Europeans. 


tion of booby, Ediya. 




? Themselves. 


from their stu- 


 






pidity). 








Hausa. 






Europeans: themselves. 



Note. — Hausas are commonly called after their states, as, 
Bakano, a native of Kano ; Bagobiri, a native of 
Gober ; Ba-Kassena, a native of Katsina, etc. Ba- 
Haushe, a Hausa man ; Hausawa, Hausa-men. 

Afnu, or Afunu. Bomu. 

Sudan. Bomu. 

Note. — A title of the King of Kontagora was the King 



of the Sudan. 
Hausan-kejo (sing.), 

Hausankebe (pi.). 
Ha-be (pi. of Ka-do = 

Savage). 
Kenchi. 
Akenshi. 
Shewishewi. 
Sheshewi. 
Tem. 
Maraba. 



Fula. 

Fula. 

Nupe, Igara. 

Igbira. 

Gbari. 

Gbari. 

Asinje. 

Dafe, Dyula. 
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Name UHiially 






adopted. 


Other name. 


By whom name given. 


Hausa. 


Malaba. 


Bole. 




Zangweto. 


Moshi. 




Jengbwe. 


Dagomba. 




Zangbweta. 


Kanjarga. 




Zangbwehe. 


Dagarti. 




Zembiyu. 


Mamprusi. 




Jangbweo. 


Grunshi (Isala). 




Zangbwena. 


Grunshi (Ajolo). 




Awusafo. 


Twi. 




Nwisafuo. 


Ashanti. 




MMiafu. 


Nkoranza. 




Awisafu. 


Fanti. 




Malarha. 


Dyula. 




Igabale. 


Bini. 


Bomu(nameof 




Europeans, themselves 


country). 


Kanuri (name of lan- 
guage, derived from 
Kanem). 


Themselves. 




Beriberi or Balebali. 


Hausa. 




Berberejo. 


Fula. 




Bino. 


Nupe. 




Kagatsau. 


Bode. 




Kanike. 


Yoruba. 


TirAa * 


Zanzanti. 


Bolewa (Bolanohi). 


DUIa*. 


Bolanchi (Bola lang.). 


Hausa. 




Bolawa (pL). 


Hausa. 




Bolewa. 


Old maps. 



* Not to be confused with Bola in the extreme west. 
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Name uBually 
adopted. 


Other name. 


By whom name given. 


Bola.* 


Fika,t or Pika. 


Koelle. 


Ham. 




Koelle. 




Jaham. 






Fuham. 


— 




Jaba. 


Hausa. 




Doma. 


Tribes along the Benue. 


Sura. 


Agato (a sub- tribe). 




Musulman. 


Maghavul. 


— 




Musubni. 


Hausa, Gbari. 




Karamo. 


Ashanti, Brong, Zema, 
Baule. 




Kramo. 


Fanti. 




Klamo-fo-nyo. 


6a. 




Mori-mo. 


Mende. 




Wuni-Mori. 


Temne. 



Arab. 



Negro. 



Arabu. Fula. 

Balaraba (pi. Lara- Hausa. 

bawa). 
Bature (pi. Turawa) = Hausa. 

any fair - skinned 



man. 



Kado (pi. Habe). 
Borobi or Borobibi. 
Nyu-kpopwa. 



Fula. 

Songhay. 

Newole. 



* See note on preTious page. 

t Fika is the eastertt and Bara the western dialect of Bola. 
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Name usually 






adopted. 


Other name. 


By whom name given. 


Sierra Leonese. 




English. 




Aku. 


French and themselves. 
This name is strictly 
applicable only to those 
of Yoruba origin. 




Kiyu. 


Mende. 


Whiteman or 






European. 


Putono. 


Bullom. 




Porto {— Portuguese). 


Fula. 




Pu-mo (pi. Pu-bela). 


Mende. 




0-fare (Whiteman). 


Temne. 




0-poto (European). 


Temne. 




Twable, Tubabe, or 


Bambara. 




Tubabulengo. 






Brize-yo (Bristol man). 


Neyo (Newole). 




Gekpi-yo (Man of ship). 


Neyo. 




Kubu. 


Bereby. 




Nye-plo. 


Plapo. 




Nye-puro. 


Tepo. 




Nye-pulo. 


Krao. 




Oburoni (pi. Abrofo, or 


Twi. 




Brofo). 






Brenni. 


Fanti. 




Bureni. 


Ashanti, Brong. 




Bro-fwe. 


Afema, Baule. 




Blo-fonyo. 


Ga. 




Bature (pi. Turawa). 


Hausa. 




Oyibo. 


Bini. 




Onye-Otsa (white). 


Opobo. 




Bekekimi. 


Agberi. 
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Name usually 
adopted. Other name. 


By whom name given 


Whitoman or Bigbi. 
European. Nempe. 

Wurri. 


Bonny. 

Waja. 

Tula. 


Nerui)e. 
Mumpe. 


Tangale. 
Awok. 
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AUTHORITIES FOR NUMERALS. 

(Those unmarked are from MSS. in author's possession. Those marked thus * 
have not been published for general circulation, but appear in small printed 
lists, etc., issued by the Press of Northern and Southern Nigeria. Those 
marked thus f are unpublished and are the work of Officials in Northern 
Nigeria, and the information was supplied by the Northern Nigerian 
Government.) 



Fulup ... 


• . • 


Koelle. 


Tula 


• • • 


Koelle. 


FillMUII ... 


... 


KoeUe. 


niiiii 


• • • 


J. G. Ohristaller. 




... 


Koelle. 


(In 


ZeiUehr. I. i.) 


wHIMB  • • 


... 


Koelle. 


Kogtariko 


• • • 


P. F. Wolf. 


 ^^^^^ • • • 


... 


Koella 


(In AnthropiM, vol. ii.) 


Kflnyop . . . 


... 


Koelle. 


AfWiu 


• • • 


KoeUe. 


Biahida ... 


• .• 


Koelle. 


w^MOTIOM • • • 


• « • 


KoeUe. 


Pidiida 


... 


Koelle. 


Qama ... 


• • • 


Koelle. 


Bttiyun ... 


... 


Koelle. 


ButLlKakanda)... 


Koelle. 


■vUHH^HH ... 


... 


Koelle. 


Eko 


• • • 


Koelle. 


I»WU ... 


... 


Koelle. 


KlipH , . , 


• • • 


Koelle. 


Di^pH ... 


... 


.—. 


^■•BBB^IW^fc^P ... 


• • • 


Koelle. 


BwhFort 


... 


— 


Bunim ... 


• • • 


A. 0. A. Francis.t 


UuMtaman 


... 


— 


Jukun(l)... 

Jukuii(2)... 


• • • 


KoeUe. 


n^w • ■• 


... 


— 


• • • 


E. Dayrell.* 


Konyafl ... 


... 


— 


Jukuii(3)... 


• •• 


N. K. Eraser, t 


italimka ... 


... 


Koelle. 


l"H^fii ... 


* • • 


Koelle. 


Kankanka 


... 


Koelle. 


Tumu 


 • • 


KoeUe. 


Mandtnga 


... 


KoeUe. 


Kagora ... 


• • • 


— 


Katanga ... 


... 


Koelle. 


KofO 


• • • 


KoeUe. 


Toianka . . . 


... 


Koelle. 


Ham 


• • • 


Koelle. 


Toiiia(l)... 


... 


Koelle. 


W H^^HM • • • 


• •• 


Koelle. 


LaaMiorBuzi(2)... 


— 


MI^NIl IMv • • • 


• • • 


KoeUe. 


Ban (2) ... 




Desplagnes. 


Muiifhl (1) 


• • • 


Koelle. 


BOKO .•• 




Koelle. 


Munihl (2) 


• • • 


E. DayreU.* 


Narana 




— 


Eitgka 


• • • 


KoeUe. 


r m yan 




Desplagnes. 


Pinki ... 


• • • 


KoeUe. 


■WR^^WH ... 




Desplagnes. 


Boritui 


« • • 


Koelle. 


TIngii 




Desplagnes. 


ItoanM 


• • • 


KoeUe. 


HUlUllO ... 




Desplagnes. 


Iv^^^V • • • 


• • • 


Koelle. 


KamMI ... 




Koelle. 


Akadta 


•   


Koelle. 


Ban {Kambali) 


... 


Koelle. 


Aro 


•  • 


Koelle. 


Kamuku ... 




KoeUe. 


NIIWVIHI ... 


• • • 


KoeUe. 


Barika ... 




Koelle. 


IIMWO ... 


• • • 


Koelle. 


■^^^INl ... 




Koelle. 


(Noma  • . 


• • • 


Koelle. 


Tom ... 




P. Muller. 


Yaki 


• • • 


KoeUe. 


(In African Studies, 1905, viii.) 


Inkum ... 


 • • 


E. Dayrell.* 


Kauia 


 • • 


Koelle. 


injor . « > 


• • • 


E. Dayrell.* 


I\^mHImI • • . 


•   


Koelle. 


OkunI 


• •  


E. Dayrell.* 


Bi«kaian... 


• • • 


Koelle. 


llMO ... 


• • • 


B. DayreU.* 


^wHBHl ... 


• • • 


Koelle. 


Akpaiakong 


•  • 


E. Dayrea* 
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80to (1) (of lyede) 

8obo(2) 

Ecb«to 

Kukuniku 

Aroko 

OtiM 

Bonny 

Ron(l) 
Ron (2) 
8iini(l) 
Sura (2) 
Bohmdil 
Montol 

Ankwo 



E. Dayrell.* 
N. W. Thomas. 

F. E. G. Johnson.* 
Koelle. 

N. W. Thomas. 
N. W. Thomas. 
N. W. Thomas. 
F.E. G.Johnson.* 
Sydney Smith.-f 
A. C. A. Francis.f 
Sydney Smith.t 
A. G. A. Franci8.t 
P. A. Benton.t 
J. F. J. L. Fitz- 

patrick.f 
J. F. J. L. FitE- 

patrick.t 



Ottrtu 

Angas 

Ngodibi 

Dooi 

Bute 

Pika 



Tansalo 
Awok 
Palyom 
Dufliwa 



Ytnum 
Tula 



J F. J. li. Fitz- 

patrick.f 
G. Ormsby. 
KoeUe (1854). 
KoeUe (I854X 
Sydney Siiiith.t 
KoeUe (1854). 
KoeUe (1864). 
ACQ. Hastings.* 

A C. G. Haji ting nf 

Sydney Smiikf 
Sydney Sndth.t 
KoeUe (1854). 
J. F. J. L. Fits- 

patrick,t 
A.C.O. Hastings.^ 
A.C.G-HaBtings.+ 



CHAPTER XXIV 



LaKQUAOB SPBCmBNS. SUPPLKBIBNT TO ChAPTKR IX 

ANGAS. 

(By Captain H. D. Fonlkes, Resident, Northern Nigeria.) 



1. K6-ni fatat kg Kofi. 

2. K6-nima fatatma kfe leba- 

rama. 

3. K6-ni gw5l6ng Cape Coast. 

(Gw6-I6ng = man (of) 
wealth.) 

4. Gw6-m gw6l6ng k&n g^^ama. 

(The " n " after *' kS " is 
merely euphonic and 
often omitted.) 

5. K6-ni wok kSn gwolong. 

6. K6-ni wok wan k^n giii'o- 

long. 

7. Abet p6 lu. (P6 = mouth, 

lu = hut.) 

8. No word for box. 

9. Nung. Nungma. 

10. Kiis,orgw5-mis-nung. Gw6- 

mis-nung-ma. (Mis or 
gwomis = husband.) 

11. Yem. Jebma. (In other 

dialects akin to Angas, 
Jeb is the singular, Yem 
being unknown.) 



12. Yem-mat. Jeb -mat -ma. 

(Mat = woman or wife.) 

13. G6-shit-chin. Go-shit-chin- 

ma. (Shit = grass, bush ; 
chin = to do.) 

14. None. 

16. Gwo-chen-yom. Gwo-chen- 
yom-ma. (Chen = cut, 
yom = wood.) 

16. Gwo-long. Gwo-long-ma. 

(L6ng = wealth, especi- 
ally in the form of cattle, 
sheep, horses, etc.) 

17. Seim. Pi-seim or pi-teir. 

(Pi = place, teir = lie 
down, ei = e.) 

18. Rit. None. 

19. Aji ke banana wan. (Ban- 

ana is unknown) (= thou 
come with banana big.) 

20. Gw6-ni rit. 

21. Gw6-nima rit. 

22. Mat-ni rit. 

23. Mat-nima rit. 
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24. Gw6-ni gw5 rit. 

25. Mat-ni mat rit. 

26. Gw5-nima gwd ritma. 

27. Gw6-iii gw6 rit ka. ("Ka" 

at end is negative.) 

28. Gw6-nirit. 

29. Gd pana rit. 

30. Mat pana rit. 

31. Gwd idfma rit ka. 

32. Mat n! rit ka. 

33. GdkAvandamanine ? (Da = 

practically '' the particu- 
lar . . .") 

34. A ji k& gd kwan da. 

35. Mun kwan, or mun do kwan. 

36. Bi ni del bi pana shi rit. 

(Bi = thing ; del = cross 
over, pass by ; shi = 
with.) 

37. A ji k& ko wan da ko del ma 

da (= bring the big one, 
the one that surpasses 
them.) 

38. Gha (tiMWC). Yi (fern,). 

39. Nyi met, or nyi p6 met. 

(Nyi = he or she.) 

40. A ji k5 book fana gnan. 

(Gnan = I or me, fana = 

my.) 

41. Chuk fa nine ? Kofi nyi 

ke ni. (Chuk = knife ; 
lit. Kofi he with it.) 



42. A pun jelmat k&ni gnan. 

(Kene = ke n3^ = of him. 
of her.) 

43. A pun jelmat k&nl gnan. 

44. Ko ni mi na. (" Mi " is a 

euphonic form of ma = 
of, not often used except 
when " ke " = of, and 
with might be ambig- 
uous.) 

45. Ko ni mi gha ka. 

46. Fatat ni ma we. 

47. Gha k6 nyi u met. (Lit. 

those with him you 

go.) 

48. Gha ke Kofi u met. 

49. Gwd ni deir ma met ke pe 

da. (Lit. man this to- 
morrow they go with her. 
Pe da = the particular 
she. It is used when the 
speaker is a man ; if a 
woman it becomes '* U 
d&.") 

50. Wa (or we) dap box da n$ an 

yit mini (or beni). (Dap 
= taken, an yit = I left, 
mini = here.) 

51. Ko pana do ne an r5t. 

62. Gnan. (There is no verb 
" to be.") 
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63. Nyi gurm. (Gunn = man. 

" Go " is used in com- 
pounds, but " gurm " is 
not.) 

64. Nyi mat. 

66. Nyi do-n gwolong. (*' N " 

inserted for euphony.) 
56. Gha do-n gwolong a ? ("A" 
or " e " at end is inter- 
rogative particle.) 

67. Gha gwolong ka. 

68. Gha gwolong k$ yil nX ka. 

(Yil = earth, country.) 

69. Nyi do W ni. 

60. Nyi be ni (or mini). 

61. Ma do gurm tyak bap. 

62. Don an tang ma b& tyerk 

bap. (Don = formerly, 
be = again.) 

63. Ma long lok, be ke ji mini. 

(Lit. they wait little, (he) 
with coming here.) 

64. Ke ji. 

66. U ne, p6 ji lok-lok-ni. 

66. Ke ji ka. 

67. Ke ji dideir. (Dideir = 

deir-deir.) 

68. Ke ji ka. 

69. Don ji, or ji don-don. 

70. Don-don be ji ka. 

71. Li, te, nyi ne nyi ka. 
VOL. n. 



72. An tap dam. 

73. An tap nyi (or, an tap di). 

74. A tap pi me ? (Pi = be- 

cause of, me = what.) 
76. Dam pin. 

76. A met ke ni. (Go with 

it.) 

77. Fwan ji, be mu met ka. 

(Lit. The rain comes, we 
do not go.) 

78. A met a teir. 

79. Man a gu, or manta & gu, 

or a gu kat. (Man, man- 
ta, kat = lest — ^i.e. the 
Hausa " kada.") 

80. Man a bwot nyi. 

81. An man pi met ka. (Lit. I 

knaw place he has gone, 
not.) 

82. A pun jelmat ni Kofi. 

83. A pun jelmat ni nyi. 

84. Kofi pun jelmat ni gnan. 
86. No passive. 

86. Miilut tu ma. (Leopard kill 

sheep.) 

87. Mulut tu njri par dondon. 

(Par = night.) 

88. Par rang, dang a met e ? 

(How many nights, then 
you go.) 

89. Chin rit. 

2 B 
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90. Chin rit ka. (No word for 

bad.) 

91. A chin ko ni, dang ko 

a met. (Ko a met = 
subjunctive of "a 
met.") 

92. Fwan k& ji ka an chap an 

met ; or, an met, fwan 
da ke kut ke ji ka. 

93. A lap gurm sar gnan. (Lap= 

send.) 

94. A den ka zum k^ni. 

(Den = place, zum = 
back.) 

95. Nyi do bwin lu. (Bwin = 

back.) 

96. A den di dun wok fana. 

97. A den di ke k& pi tong. 

(Kei = head, and so, 
"on top," and ''to 
climb.") 



98. A leb nyi lu k5 pi tong. 

(There is no word for 
'' under," but a stool has 
a space or room = " lu " 
under it, so the sentence 
becomes : " Shove it into 
the space of the stool.") 

99. A dar po kin ke ni. (Po 

kin = in front.) 

100. A la sax keni. (Sar = 

hand.) 

101. A put diin kham. (There 

is no word for boat, but 

the Angas, having seen it 

is like their bedsteads, 

*' kham," hewn out of a 

single log, the latter w ord 

has been appUed.) 

Note. — A vowel in a syllable ending 
in a consonant is short anless otherwise 
marked. A final vowel is long unless 
otherwise marked. 



Noun. 

1. This is Kofi's cloth. 

2. These are the labourers' 

clothes. 

3. This is the king of Cape 

Coast. 

4. This is the king of the 

Hausas. 

5. This is the king's house. 



ENGLISH. 

6. This is the king's big house. 

7. Open the house door. 

8. Box. Boxes. 

9. Cow. Cows. 

10. Bull., Bulls. 

11. Male child. Male children. 

12. Female child. Female chil- 
dren. 

13. Labourer. Labourers. 
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14. Fantiman. Fantimen. 

15. Woodcutter. Woodcutters. 

16. Rich man. Rich men. 

17. Sleep. Sleeping place. 

18. Good. Goodness. 

Adjkctivb. 

19. Bring a big banana. 

20. This good man. 

21. These good men. 

22. This good woman. 

23. These good women. 

24. This is a good man. 

25. This is a good woman. 

26. These are good men. 

27. This is not a good man. 

28. This man is good. 

29. That man is good. 

30. That woman is good. 

31. These men are not good. 

32. This woman is not good. 

33. Where are the three 

men ? 

34. Bring the third one. 

35. We are three. 

36. This thing is better than 

that. 

37. Bring the biggest. • 

Pronoun. 

38. You ! (if a man). You ! 

(if a woman). 



39. He goes. She goes. 

40. Bring my book. 

41. Where is your knife ? Kofi 

has it. 

42. Give me his money. 

43. Give me her money. 

44. This is mine. 

45. This is not yours. 

46. Whose is this cloth ? 

47. You and he go. 

48. You and Kofi go. 

49. He and she will go to- 

morrow. 

50. Who has taken the box that 

I left here ? 

51. It is that one I want. 

Verb "to be." 

52. It is I. 

53. It is a man. 

54. It is a woman. 

55. He is the chief. 

56. Are you the chief ? 

57. You are not a chief. 

58. You are not the chief of this 

town. 

59. It is here. 

60. It is not here. 

61. They are twenty persons. 

62. They were twenty when I 

counted them. 

63. He will be here soon. 
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Verb (General). 

64. He comes. 

65. See, he is coming now. 

66. He is not coming. 

67. He will come to-morrow. 

68. He will not come. 

69. He came yesterday. 

70. He did not come yesterday. 

71. He says he has not seen it. 

72. I have broken the stick. 

73. I have broken it. 

74. Why have you broken it ? 
76. The stick is broken. 

76. Take it away. 

77. If the rain comes we will 

not go. 

78. Go and lie down. 

79. Do not fall. 

80. Do not drop it. 

81. I do not know where he has 

gone. 

82. Give Kofi this money. 

83. Give him this money. 

84. Kofi gave me this money. 



85. The sheep has been killed 

by a leopard. 

86. A leopard killed the sheep. 

87. A leopard killed it last 

night. 

Adverb. 

88. When will you go ? 

89. He has done well. 

90. He has done it badly. 

91. Do this before you go. 

92. I will go before the rain 

comes. 

PEBPOSmON. 

93. Send ten men to me. 

94. Put it on his back. 

95. It is behind the house. 

96. Put it in my house. 

97. Put it on the stool. 

98. Put it under the stool. 

99. Stand before him. 

100. Take it from him. 

101. Come out of the boat. 



GOBA. 



1. Ma dele Kofi me. 

Ma dele nytimtomo ma me. 
? Singular for plural.) 



4. Kpele kana we. (= This 
is the Kpwesi (Pessi) 
king. Note. — Kpele is 
also heard as Gbere.) 
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6. 36. 

6. 37. 

7. 38. 

8. O ka. Ka jihwe (= boxes 39. 

plenty). 40. 

9. di (cow). 41. 

10. di wo (bull). 42. 

11. O nina jua. 43. 

12. jon jua. 44. 

13. 45. 

14. 46. 

15. O fela-kwa-kul. 47. 

16. 48. 

17. 49. 

18. 60. 

19. Nya bana bwile ba. 51. 

20. 52. 

21. 53. 

22. 54. 

23. 55. 

24. O fela sia. 56. 

25. O jon sia. 57. 

26. 58. 

27. O fela we sia. 59. 

28. 60. 

29. 61. 

30. 62. 

31. 63. 

32. O jon we sia. 64. 

33. 65. 

34. 66. 

35. 67. 



Mua. Mua. 
O ka. O ka. 
Nya ofem mio. 



Se n6 mia. (Nya = me.) 
fela we yana sua. 
jon we yana sua. 

Mu ya kanna ? 
Va, mua fe kanna. 



na. 



Nawe 6 na manyi. 
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68. 

69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 

81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
86. 
86. 



na nawe nd'e. ( ? Nawe = 
to-morrow.) 



Kanyima kekule. 

Kimuna nyume kekule le ? 
Kule kenyime. 



Bandani. 

Bandangeni baswala. (? 
Baswala = the ground.) 



Beiiana o jiwa o bawa. 



87. Benana o nana jiwe na 

kwia. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. Twa anyum gbwehu 

nyeme. (= Twenty.) 
94. 
95. 
96. 

97. Dwani muya ikpuwe die. 

98. Wani kpue di. 
99. 

100. 

101. Fula go zua muna. (Ogo= 

boat.) 

Note. — In connection with the pro- 
nunciation of Ggla as Gula by Mende& 
I heard a Mandingo of Bopporo pro- 
nounce " but " as " bg't " = borf.. 



BUZI OR LOMA. 



1. Kofi na sewe va. 

2. Libra na sewe va. 
3. 

4. Loma masa gi. (This is the 

king of the Buzi.) 
5. 
6. 
7. 



8. Kana. Kanangiti. (Boxes 

plenty.) 

9. Nika. Nikaiti. 

10. Nika zinc. Nika zina pugo. 

(Ten bulls.) 

11. Dungwi. 

12. Asanu luma. 
13. 
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14. 




45. 


15. Kowi yalesu. 




46. 


16. 




47. 


17. 




48. 


18. 




49. 


19. Wa ga maza gi 


gila bologo. 


50. 


( = Big species of banana.) 


51. Ni ra gi hwe ni. 


20. 




52. Na bo. 


21. 




53. Zunu we. 


22. 




54. N'asanu we. 


23. 




55. 


24. Nu va go. 




56. Ya ga masa ? 


25. Asanu wa go. 




57. Masa gele gai yi. 


26. 




58. 


27. Nu va go la le. 




59. 


28. 




60. 


29. 




61. 


30. 




62. 


31. 




63. 


32. Asanu va go la le.* 


64. I wa, or I va. 


33. 




65. 


34. Nu sagoi gilagi 


wala. 


66. 


35. Mu sago. 




67. I lia, twa ying a va. (He 


36. 




has gone and . . . )' 


37. 




68. I lia, e le yina va. (Yina 


38. Ya. Ya. 




to-morrow.) 


39. I lia. I lia. 




69. 


40. Va ga kole. 




70. 


41. 




71. 


42, 43. Na bo navuli fe be. 


72. Bele ( myself) gi guli gi 


44. 




bia na bg. 


• Tfc is diffici 


alt to decide whi 


ether the letter is '* w " or " v." 
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73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 

77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 

81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 

89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 



A be va z6 e guli viani ? 
Guli ma areve. 



94. 
95. 



Ele lone. 

Mele to zui ga. (= Do not 
drop it on the ground.) 



Kwoi i pani kpwidi. 
Kwoi i bala ge zo ga. 
I keni ka pago. 
I till wia ga nyowa. 



Nu pu felego dewe be. 
(Twenty, not ten.) 



96. 
97. 

98. 



Pe pulu. 

Da pele wuru. (Put it be- 
hind the house.) (Wopo 
pulu = carry a person 
on the back.) 

Pu pokpo gi va. 

Do pokpo gi wu. Note.— 
Do and pu are inter- 
changeable, as in Mende. 



99. 
100. 
101. 



Wula kegi zu, or wula 
balaga zu. (Kegi = 
canoe.) 



The rain comes = Tonae ti 
wa wuzu. 

You come here you go stop 
two days = Bele gira sake ke ni 
da ku yesu ve fere. 

I am a Buzi man = Ga ga 
Loma nu. 



CHAPTER XXV 

Table of Grammatical Rules (Supplementary to those 

IN Volume I.) 

1. Language. Radical, agglutinative, or inflectional. 

2. Verbal similarity with other languages or dialects. 

3. Can build up words from own roots and particles ? 

4. Elision of syllables. 

5. Initial consonantal changes for — Euphony. 

6. Gender. 

7. Plural. 

8. A written language. 

9. Noun. Gender. Nature of. 

10. A neuter. 

11. Plural. A regular formation. 

12. More than one form to same word. 

13. When singular used for plural. 

14. Declension. 

15. Genitive construction. Order of. 

16. Definite and indefinite forms or an article. 

17. In compound nouns — position of possessing or quali- 

fying noun. 

18. In derived nouns — position of part indicating " agent." 

19. In compound nouns — position of part indicating 

" native of." 

20. In compound nouns — position of part indicating 

"male" or "female." 

21. Derived noun (abstract) — position of particle. 
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22. Adjective, Any change for gender. 

23. Plural. 

24. Predicative form. How made. 

25. In what cases singular used for plural. 

26. Any declension. 

27. Stands before or after noun. 

28. Demonstrative before or after noun. 

29. Comparison direct or circumlocution. 

30. Numerals. 8 and 9 added, or 2 and 1 deducted. 

31. Basis 5 or 10. 

32. Periods tens or twenties — i.e. scores. 

33. How ordinals formed from cardinals. 

34. How multiplicatives formed from car- 

dinals. 

35. Pronoun, Gender. Any change for. 

36. Plural of personal pronouns. Whether a sufl^ to 

singular. 

37. Declension other than nominative, possessive, and 

objective. 

38. Personal (subject) before or after verb. 

39. Third personal required to complete subject when 

noun expressed. 

40. Possessive before or after noun. 

41. Objective before or after verb. 

42. Objective third person omitted when an inanimate 

object. 

43. Relative. Whether a true relative. 

44. Verb. Whether commonly both transitive and intransitive in 

meaning. 

45. Voice. Passive. A different form from active. 

46. If passive not different. How expressed. 

47. Voice. A causative. 

48. Voice. Other voice forms. 
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49. Verb. Mood. Infinitive, same as stem. 

50. Complementary infinitive. How joined to pre- 

dicate. 
5L Subjunctive. A different form. 

52. A continuous mood. 

53. Present participle. 

54. Past participle. 

55. Tenses (indicative mood). An aorist. 

56. Tenses. Present. How differs from aorist. 

57. (Indicative mood) Past. How formed from 

aorist. 

58. Future. How formed from 

aorist. 

59. Plural indicated othen^ise than by pronoun. 

60. General formation of auxiliary verb, etc., or 

change of stem. 

61. Personal pronoun conjugated. 

62. Auxiliary verb conjugated. 

63. Verb '' to 6e." Number of forms other than declensional 

variation. 

64. Whether takes gender form. 

65. Whether takes plural form. 

66. Position when a copulative to two substantives. 

67. Verb, Direct object before or after verb — Noun. 

68. Pronoun. 

69. Negative. How expressed. 

70. Simple interrogation. How expressed. 

71. Verb *' to have,'' Whether exists. 

72. Adverbs. Adverbs of manner. How formed. 

73. Prepositions and postpositions. 

74. Whether joined to verbs to modify meaning. 

75. Syntax. In connected prepositions. Simple co-ordination or 

subordination. 
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STATEMENT OF aRAMMATHML RULES. 



ANGAS. 



1. ? Agglutinative. 


27. 


After. 


2. Hausa, but distant. 


28. 


Before. 


3. Yes. 


29. 


Circumlocution. 


4. Yes. 


30. 


Added. 


5. No. 


31. 


Five. 


6. No. 


32. 


Tens. 


7. No. 


33. 


Either prefix " da " or " go." 


8. No. 


34. 


"Shak" prefixed to car- 


9. No. 




dinals. 


10. No. 


35. 


Second and third person 


11. "Ma" — they, suflBxed to 




singular, masculine and 


singular. 




feminine. 


12. No. 


36. 


No. 


13. Commonly. 


37. 


No. 


14. None. 


38. 


Before. 


16. Object possessed + ke, ku, 


39. 


No. 


k}ru = of + possessor. 


40. 


After. 


16. Neither. 


41. 


After. 


17. Possessed first. 


42. 


No. 


18. Prefix " go " = man. 


43. 


Yes. 


19. First. 


44. 


Yes. 


20. Before. 


45. 


None. 


21. No derived nouns. 


46. 


" They " and active voice. 


22. No. 


47. 


No. 


23. No. 


48. 


No. 


24. 


49. 


Yes. 


25. Always singular. 


50. 


Simple juxtaposition. 


26. No. 


51. 


No. 
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52. Yes. Present only. Particle 

" pa " = with, probably, 
between pronoun and 
verb. 

53. Yes. 

54. ?No. 

55. A common tense. 

56. Same as " ka," between pro- 

noun and verb. 

57. Same. 

58. *' Met " = go, inserted be- 

tween pronoun and verb ; 
or the common tense. 

59. No. 

60. Particles, etc. 

61. Yes. 



62. No. 

63. One — substantival " do." 

64. No. 

65. No. 

66. Between ; frequently 

omitted. 

67. After. 

68. After. 

69. "' Ka " at end of sentence. 

70. *' Ah " at end of sentence. 
7L No. 

72. No. 

73. Prepositions. 

74. No. 

75. ? Subordination. 



BOLANCHI (Fika dialect). 



1. Inflectional. 

2. Hausa. 

3. Yes. 

4. No. 

5. No. 

6. No. 

7. No. 

8. No. 

9. None. 

10. No. 

11. Irregular plurals. 

12. No. 

13. With numerals and at other 

times. 

14. No. 



15. Juxtaposition. Object pos- 

sessed first, possessor last. 

16. No. 

17. See 15. 

18. Prefix " an." 

19. In front. 

20. After. 
21. 

22. No. 

23. No. 

24. No change. 

25. No change in plural. 

26. No. 

27. After. 

28. After. 
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29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 

35. 

36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 



45. 



46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 



Circumlocution. 

Added. 

Basis of 5 discernible. 

Tens. 

" I " prefixed to cardinals. 

" Shekke " prefixed to car- 
dinals. 

Third person singular, mas- 
culine and feminine. 

No. 

No. 

Before. 

Optional. 

After — suffix. 

After. 

No. 

No. 

Intransitive verbs formed 
from transitive by addi- 
tion of suffix **yi." Transi- 
tive verbs are recognised 
by suffix "tuo" or"o." 

After the manner of Hausa, 
from which apparently 
borrowed. Prefix *' ako " 
and suffix of the posses- 
sive pronoun. 

Also by a circumlocution. 



52. 

53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 



Yes. " Zi " between pro- 
noun and verb. 



60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 



71. 

72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 



None. 



Yes. 

Same. 

Suffix " ko " to pronoun. 

? Suffix " a " to pronoun. 

Yes. Apparently a syllable 
" an " or " on " is in- 
serted in plural between 
root and termination. 

Pronouns inflected. 

Yes. 

No copula. 

No. 

No. 

None. 

After. 

After. 

" Sa " at end ol sentence. 

Intonation, or an optiona 

interrogative particle 

*' do " at end. 
No. •' With " used as in 

Hausa. 

Prepositions. 

No. 

Subordination sentence in- 
troduced by *' do " or 
" la " = that. 
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BINI. 



1. Agglutinative. 


27. After. 


2. Aroko, Otua, Sobo, Kuku- 


28. 


ruku, Ishan. 


29. Circumlocution. 


3. Yes. 


30. 2 and 1 deducted. 


4. Vowels only, and insertion 


31. Ten. 


of consonants for euphony. 


32. Twenties. 


5. No. 


33. 


6. No. 


34. 


7. No. Vowels only. 


35. No. 


8. No. 


36. Different word. 


9. None. 


37. No. 


10. 


38. Before. 


11. Yes. Change of initial 


39. Yes. 


vowel. 


40. After. 


12. No. 


41. After. 


13. Very common — optional. 


42. 


14. No. 


43. "Ne." ?Atruei 


16. Possessed, possessor. 


44. 


16. No. 


45. None. 


17. Possessed, possessor. 


46. None. 


18. 


47. 


19. 


48. 


20. 


49. ? Yes. 


21. 


50. 


22. No. 


51. No. 


23. None. 


52. 


24. Adjective is a verb. 


53. 


25. Always. 


54. 


26. No. 


55. 
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66. 






69. Some verbs appear nega- 


57. "Ne" or 


"fo" between 


tive in simple fomi, and 


pronoun 


and verb. 




require " ga " to give 


58. " Ga " between pronoun 


and 


them a positive sense. 


verb. 






70. 


59. No. 






71. 


60. Particle. 






72. 


61. 






73. Preposition. 


62. No. 






74. 


63. 






76. Co-ordination. 


64. No. 








65. No. 






"Ma," "i," "gi" between 


66. 






pronoun and verb, and throwing 


67. After. 






accent back. 


68. After. 









CHAPTER XXVI 

COKCLUSION 

In bringing this work to a close, there are two things the author 
feels he must do : one is to pay a tribute to his predecessors in 
the study of African languages ; the other is to make a few observa- 
tions on African mentality, to supplement the numerous remarks 
he has made on that subject in the course of these volumes. 

As regards the first, the least eulogy that it is possible to make 
on those men who have contributed so much to the science of 
language, is to recall the well-known words of Genesis that '' there 
were giants in the earth in those days." 

Koelle, Barth, Baikie, Schoen, Reichardt, Schlenker, and 
Christaller are leading names amongst the men who laid the foun- 
dations for the present-day study of West African languages. 
Others have come after them, and have added materially to the 
stock of knowledge ; but though the works of these pioneers were 
in some cases published as far back as seventy years ago, they are 
still widely used, and more modem works have not superseded 
them. In fact, a large proportion of what has appeared since is 
feeble in comparison with that of these early scholars, and its 
existence will soon be forgotten, whilst theirs will ever stand as a 
perfect model for the admiration and envy of posterity. 

Those men were scholars who, in addition to their scholarship, 

possessed that indefatigable energy without which they would 

never have accomplished an3rthing. It is to be regretted that so 

little is known of their life's work, and most persons who have 
VOL. n. «i 2 o 
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studied African languages through their books know nothing 
whatever about them. Very few of them made biographical notes 
of any length in their prefaces. Even those who have said some- 
thing about themselves have not said half enough to meet present- 
day wishes. What few notes there are, however, serve to set in 
high relief the conditions under which they worked, and the difl&- 
culties and hardships with which they had to contend. 

They lived in the days when West Africa was not by idle repute 
alone the white man's grave. There were then few comforts, and 
often the necessaries of life were wanting. To them accordingly 
is all the more credit to be given, and it is surprising that anybody 
survived, much less was able to accomplish anything. 

With the exception of Dr. Baikie, none of them were English 
by birth, but they lived and worked under the British flag, and 
the books they produced stand as contributions to English litera- 
ture. In the old days most of the names were foreign, and it is 
remarkable that they are so at the preseut day also, though the 
writers now use their o>vn languages instead of English. Dela- 
fosse and Westermann are the leading wTiters at the present day 
whose studies have not been confined to one language, and to 
these may be added Mischlich and Robinson on account of their 
works on the Hausa language, for the reason that it is the prin- 
cipal one in West Africa. A few others, who have written largely 
on other parts of Africa, have only lightly touched on West Africa, 
and can therefore scarcely be included in the list. 

There is, on the whole, very little work of any high intrinsic 
value being done at the present day, bearing in mind the greatly 
increased number of Europeans that there are in the country. 
What is being produced consists of sketchy grammars, short 
vocabularies, and articles in journals — all very useful in their 
way, but not masterpieces of any particular language. This may 
be largely ascribed to the constant movement to which Europeans 
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are subjected, and to the greater social amenities that absorb a 
leisure which might otherwise be given to the study of Africa. 
The new schemes of segregation for sanitary purposes also tend 
to reduce the opportunities for such study, as in future Europeans 
will come less and less in contact with the natives alongside whom 
they reside. In the British colonies which have been the longest 
settled there is less. study and research work being done than in 
those that have been more recently created. In Southern, and 
especially in Northern, Nigeria there is even considerable en- 
thusiasm in this respect, and the author can testify to a very high 
degree of scholarship being shown in some of the manuscript 
reports which the Government of Northern Nigeria placed at his 
disposal whilst he was engaged on the second volume of this work. 

As regards the works of his predecessors, there is one in par- 
ticular about which the author has to make a special explanation, 
firstly as regards the use he has made of it, and secondly because 
it throws a sidelight on research work in Africa generally, and 
acts as an introduction to a study of the methods of conducting the 
same. This is Koelle's " Polyglotta Africana," published in 1864, 
one of the most widely quoted works on West African languages. 

The author borrowed a few of Koelle's lists of numerals for the 
first volume of his present work, leaving many unincorporated, 
as he hoped that before this, his second, volume was finished he 
would be able to obtain revised versions ; but, unfortunately, in 
only too many cases he has found that he has been unable to do so. 

Koelle was in an exceptionally fortunate position. Sierra Leone 
had already for half a century served as the dumping-ground for 
freed slaves, the captured slave-ships being brought into that 
port for condemnation. He found representatives of a great 
number of tribes from all parts of Africa practically waiting, collected 
and ready, to be called up as required. At the present day, not 
even at the Gold Coast mines is there anywhere such a collection 
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of natives from all parts as there then was at Sierra Leone. Koelle 
recognised his opportunities, and he made full use of them. It 
is quite a different matter to go personally through a continent, 
or even a small portion of it as did Barth, and get together repre- 
sentatives of remotely situated tribes. Both time and oppor- 
tunity are needed, to say nothing of suitable financial provision. 
For this work, therefore, revised versions have not always been 
forthcoming, and the author has been obliged to accept Koelle*s. 
Many of them, though, are only dialectic variations, and, inci- 
dentally, the names KoeUe has given to them are not all readily 
traceable at the present day. 

In every branch of research much depends on facilities, and 
facilities are largely fortuitous. Although Koelle was fortunately 
situated in not having to travel far for his information, there were. 
nevertheless, dangers connected with these very facilities of which 
he was well aware. 

A language is always best studied in its own locality, and for 
the distinctions of a dialect to be noted this is almost an absolute 
necessity. The danger of the intrusion of foreign words is other- 
wise a real menace to accuracy, and increases in proportion to the 
length of time the native informant has been away from his own 
home. He inevitably acquires the habit of calling things 
by their local names instead of by the names given to them in 
his own language. If he left as a child, his mother tongue is all 
the more likely to be corrupted. To these dangers Koelle was fully 
alive. He made a careful record of the personal history of all 
his informants, and these personal notes form quite an interesting 
feature in his great work. 

It is useful to bear in mind that if a European sets about col- 
lecting information in Africa, with no previous knowledge at all 
of the subject about which he is instituting inquiries, he vdll at 
first get very little information, and that little mostly incorrect. 
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It is only after he has slowly and hesitatingly laid a foundation 
that he can gain an appreciable quantity more. If from some 
chance observation the African finds his questioner has (or if he 
thinks he has) some knowledge of the subject, he may possibly 
consider evasion or secrecy will only land him in difficulties. He 
may then speak the truth, and give full and complete information, 
but possibly of such vastness and novelty that the other will fail 
to assimilate more than a fraction of it, and may even think that 
he is being told a heap of untruths. Possibly previously, when 
he was being told anything but the truth, he may have thought 
it was the truth. Whether he understands or not will depend 
on his previous knowledge. For the average European — ^indeed, 
for most Europeans — the African considers any lie good enough 
to avoid further interrogation. Like most people, whatever their 
colour, he dislikes being put through a catechism, while a he to 
him is nothing more than a fleeting fancy of the moment. 

Accurate information is rarely obtained by asking a question 
pertaining to the subject. The only safe way is to ask a question 
on a matter about which an answer is not particularly wanted, 
and trust to obtain, either by skill or by accident, the informa- 
tion which has not been asked. Such a process takes time, and 
demands a sufficient leisure or patience. The present writer has 
seen printed lists of questions which have been sent abroad by 
persons who, possessed of a thirst for information, desire to satisfy 
it quickly and cheaply. The questions are usually direct and 
to the point. The intention would seem to be that the recipient 
of one of these lists should fire of! the questions at the most 
intelligent native he can find, for he can hardly be expected to 
answer them himself of his own knowledge, and send the answers 
home. Based on this information, a great work may in due time 
be expected to appear. 

The present writer has little hesitation in saying that 75 per cent. 
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of these answers are entirely misleading. Accurate information 
can only be collected by a mind trained to collect, and not always 
even then. It will be a lucky accident if the amateur does not 
supply what at the very least misses the point. It is better to 
rely on the surmise of a person who may have the training, even 
if he has not the experience. He may have no precise knowledge 
of the subject at all, but he will be far less inaccurate than will 
another person who, without any training or experience, makes 
a statement of fact, however much trouble the latter may have 
taken in working up his subject. " Ex Africa semper cdiqnid 
novi " (" There is always some new discovery to be made in 
Africa ") ; and the thoughts and the actions of its peoples, and 
the reasons for those actions, differing immeasurably from those 
of any of the nations of Europe, will never be grasped until he 
can see things even in the smallest degree as the African sees 
them. This in itself is not an easy acquisition, and a European 
newly arrived in Africa is not long in finding out that he is quite 
unable to think on the same lines as the African. His train of 
thought is different, and so also are the subjects he thinks about, 
for the simple reason that those thoughts have originated in 
different circumstances and in a different environment ; and 
necessarily with difference of thoughts comes difference in the 
way of expressing them. 

This phase has been several times alluded to in the course of 
this work. African idiom is hopelessly distinct from European 
idiom — that is, of course, European of Aryan origin. The dis- 
tinction between the two continents is broad and almost un- 
bridgeable. In Africa itself, however, there are also equally broad 
distinctions, even reducing the area to West Africa alone. African 
languages differ among themselves as much as those of Europe 
differ from those of Africa as a whole, and the European mind 
accompanies its language in differing from the African mind. 
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The question may now be asked whether, when one African 
tribe uses a language structurally at complete variance with that 
of its neighbour, that tribe has also a mentality totally different 
from its neighbour's. 

The difficulty in giving an answer lies in the fact that so few 
qualified Europeans have had opportunities for making the com- 
parison, and fewer still have left any record of their observations. 

Nevertheless African tribes undoubtedly differ in many ways ; 
but, owing to the simplicity in the mode and conditions of living 
which applies to all of them, the range of their possible differences 
is considerably restricted, so much so that from a superficial point 
of view the differences seem quite insignificant. 

Whatever the potentialities of the mind of a human being, it 
may be that the circumstances in which he is placed will entirely 
prevent the development of those potentialities or their being 
given full play. When, therefore, two fragments of nations which 
once existed under totally different conditions and far apart from 
each other, and whose languages were also totally distinct, have 
come to reside close together, the natural forces of their environ- 
ment must inevitably in time bring about some assimilation of 
tribal characteristics. If any dissimilarity is found, it may be 
due either to insufficient time having elapsed to bring about a 
fusion, or to the inherited instincts of the tribes being sufficiently 
strong to withstand the forces of nature. 

It may therefore be assumed that in proportion as the tribes 
draw to each other physically and in their customs and general 
characteristics, so they will also in their languages, and the process 
will possibly be hastened if the locality is unfavourable to any 
material or moral improvement. On the other hand, where greatly 
dissimilar characteristics or manners or customs prevail, it is a 
necessary accompaniment that the language differ also. 

The subject is one which, from want of sufficient data, has not 
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been studied to any great extent, and it is accordingly unsafe to 
make too many generalisations. However, two examples will be 
given here in order to give some idea of how the theory may be 
supported. 

Though outside West Africa, the position of the Boer race 
affords rather an apposite case for examination. In the towns 
they have constantly received fresh European blood. It is therefore 
not townsmen, but the inhabitants of the rural districts, who have 
to be considered. The latter have lived for two to three centuries 
in the same country as the blacks. In earlier years they mixed 
their race deliberately, but this practice assumed such hideous 
proportions that it was condemned by the Church, and ceased as 

ft 

a recognised institution. The effect has been sufficient, however, 
to fix them as a race with no other home than Africa. Their 
language is no longer pure European Dutch, but has absorbed 
words, if not also idioms, from the surrounding negro languages ; 
and through Hving under the same climatic conditions and in 
the same surroundings, the Boers have by repute acquired charac- 
teristics which are certainly not European. 

The case of the Boers is not, of course, quite similar to that 
of two dissimilar tribes, both negro, which have migrated into 
one locality ; for the latter both start in their new conditions with 
one important feature in common — ^namely, a contracted mentality. 

As an example of the latter, a very fair approach to an ideal 
set of conditions is furnished in the colony of Sierra Leone. H^:e 
there are the two nations of the Mende and the Temne living in 
close proximity to each other, the country, climate, and food 
being practically the same. The physique of both peoples is also 
much the same, both being short races for the most part ; but, 
as has been seen in the course of this work, the languages of the 
two nations are markedly and radically different. 

Although the perfection of the example is affected to some 
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extent by the proximity of the English influence, this has, after all, 
acted on both nations fairly equally, and so cannot have modified 
the issue to any great extent. On the other hand, Mohamme- 
danism has had more effect, for the Temne have largely embraced 
that religion, whereas the Mende still largely remain pagan, 
although the tendency to accept Mohammedanism is increasing 
amongst them. 

Acquaintance with the two peoples is easy, and it is well recog- 
nised that there are important differences between them. 

There is a levity and want of ballast in the Mende temperament 
which is coupled with a great cheerfulness, even in circumstances 
where men of other tribes are despondent and abandon hope. There 
is a grit in them that tells in difficult situations, and they are good 
fighters in their own way ; but they are not, on the whole, very 
amenable to discipline, certainly not to the discipline of a system, 
though they may be to that of an individual. There is no pride 
of race. There is no cohesion among themselves, and they are 
in consequence individualistically inclined — ^which feature, whilst 
giving them their courage and self-reliance, gives them also an 
ingeniousness which may or may not be useful. It depends on 
the direction in which it is exercised. 

In the Temne character there is a seriousness that almost 
inclines to surliness. That they have some pride of race is 
pq^haps evidenced in the hypothetical derivation the Temne them- 
selves give to their national name, that of *' old man," to which 
at least may be ascribed the fact that they are not held guilty 
of such acts as Mendes have committed in their wars. Whilst 
they are more amenable to discipline, and are perhaps a little 
more civilised, in an emergency they may possibly not show all 
the ingenuity, self-reliance, and grit of the more individuaUstic 
Mende. 

There are also other parts of West Africa where equally good 
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opportunities are awaiting study on these lines, as, for instance, 
among the tribes of the Ivory Coast Lagoons, among the pagan 
tribes of Bauchi, and in the Niger Delta ; and yet one more in- 
teresting study is furnished by the differences in characteristics 
between the Fanti people and the Ga people, which have not 
been entirely obliterated even by the almost universal education 
on European lines which both have received. 

After every available example has been carefully examined, it 
will undoubtedly be found that where there is wide difference of 
language, so there will also be wide difference of tribal charac- 
teristics ; but, given sufficient lapse of time, the environment 
being the same, a mutual reaction on each other must follow% but 
the national characteristics will have the tendency to yield earlier 
than the language. Time is the principal factor ; and where such 
a case presents itself as that of the Mende and Temne above quoted, 
it is necessarily implied that the two nations have not been for 
many centuries in their present close proximity to each other. 

As for examples of fusion more or less complete, they are fur- 
nished by the negroes of Sierra Leone proper, and by the negroes of 
America, where the most varied races have lost both their languages 
and mental characteristics and become merged into one new race. 

When the sources of origin of the vast number of tribes in 
West Africa are considered — ^there are the primeval fair race, the 
primeval dark race, the Ba-Ntu admixture, the Berber admixture, 
and in recent times Arabic, European, and Moorish admixtures — 
it follows that the inherited characteristics are of the widest diver- 
gence ; and as one or the other ancestry predominates, modified 
in the course of ages by local environment, so will the general 
character of the tribe differ from its neighbour's. 

In discussing the power of environment to level down all in- 
herited differences either of character or of language, it is as well 
to note that there is not one kind of environment alone in West 
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Africa. The two principal kinds which have affected West African 
life are that of forest and that of grass country. Other subsidiary 
distinctions exist, which are also of considerable influence, such 
as mountain or swamp ; but this distinction of forest and grass 
is far and away the leading one, and many of the principal 
differences in West African tribes are attributable to it. 

Here it may not be out of place to put the reader in possession 
of the line of reasoning that has been followed in the various argu- 
ments which have been brought forward in this chapter as well 
as in the whole work. The intention has been, not so much to 
present the greatest possible number of facts, and to leave them 
as mere items of interest or of information from which the reader 
might or might not care to frame his own theories, as to state a 
theory and bring forward a reasonable number of examples in 
support of the same. There has, of course, been given besides, 
as stated in the preface, material — chiefly specimens of the lan- 
guages — which can be made use of by students in such way as 
may suit them best. 

To prove anything fully in Africa is never easy, and at times 
it is impossible to do so owing to the subject being one about 
which it is hard to collect information. Reasonable ideas may be 
held as to the direction in which a solution lies, and these may 
be supported by a certain number of examples that will sustain 
the theory. There is always the possibility, though, that more 
examples may eventually be forthcoming which will tend to sub- 
vert the theory that has been formed. Revision in things African 
is always necessary. 

The connection between languages and tribal characteristics 
rather naturally brings up the position of the individual African 
who has learnt the language of another tribe, and it will be interest- 
ing to endeavour to ascertain what effect the acquisition of another 
language has upon his character. 
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It was said in the initial remarks to Chapter IX. that some 
expressions, which are fully understood by persons with some 
literary education, are without meaning to the untutored African, 
who simply uses his own language for the primary purpose for 
which language came into existence — ^namely, to give utterance 
to his thoughts. He knows nothing of language as a separate 
entity or a science, nor does he know the meaning of grammar 
and its uses. When, however, an African has travelled abroad 
beyond his own tribal limits^ and learnt something of another 
language, his intellect must of necessity become sharpened, although 
he may be entirely illiterate. His powers of perception are increased, 
and he cannot fail to see that there are modes of expression 
which are different from his own, that the order of words may 
vary considerably, that strange particles are made use of, and 
that it is not only new names for material objects he must learn. 
To make one illustration : he comes face to face with the fact 
that if he wishes to indicate more than one thing — ^that is, to put 
the noun into the plural form — he does not do it correctly if he 
makes use of the same suffixes or inflections as he does in his own 
language. He is thus compelled to think even a little over his 
newly-acquired speech. Whilst in his own country and amongst 
his own people his speech was uttered unconsciously, and so with- 
out effort, and there could arise no question as to why it existed 
in the particular form it did. The only difficulty he might have 
in his own language would be over the names of some few things. 
These he might have forgotten ; or he might meet with new things 
which still required a name ; or there might be plants or animals 
which some men in the tribe knew the names of better than others. 
Principally, therefore, it is a question of names. The stock of 
predicates, being limited, would be known by every person before 
reaching the adult stage. 

When an African knows several languages well, he has 
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probably learnt them as a child. It is marvellous how small boys 
belonging to towns where many languages meet, pick up a more 
than merely useful working knowledge of several languages at 
the same time, and with apparently no effort. At Lokoja, for 
instance, at the junction of the Benue with the Niger, small 
Igbira boys, or boys of mixed nationality, will speak their own 
Igbira, and in addition Hausa, Igara, and Nupe. That they are 
precocious and imprincipled is, of course, a necessary result. It 
is noticeable that unless the African learns as a child, when the brain 
is still absorbent and before the skull sutures have closed and 
ossification begun, as it does so thoroughly in the African skull, 
the progress is very slow. An African child put to school will 
usually learn more quickly than an English child ; but, on the 
other hand, he will lose the power of acquisition at a much earlier 
age. In fact, on reaching the age of puberty he practically ceases 
to be able to learn at all for a few years. Thereafter the ability 
to learn is not remarkable, and those few Africans who as adults 
are still capable of acquiring learning are rare exceptions, and 
stand out as the bright stars in the dark sky of African mentality. 
It will not be until the African race at large has succeeded in over- 
coming this early cessation of mental development that any pro- 
gress can ever be expected of it. 

For this reason, the adult African learns another language 
but slowly, as a rule, and possibly but rarely well. The common 
method of learning it, is to take a wife of another tribe whose lan- 
guage he learns, chiefly because he has a wife of that tribe, and, as 
further detail was once explained to the author, you take a sentence 
and you repeat it many times until you remember it. 

Where a native has the advantage over a European in learning 
a new African language is that the attendant circumstances of life 
are more familiar to him. He knows what the talk is about if he 
only recognises a very few words, and the gestures are almost suffi- 
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cient in themselves. A European has to understand possibly as 
many as eight words out of ten to grasp the subject ev^en a little. 
If an African understands possibly even as few as three, he will 
make a tolerably accurate guess as to what the discussion is about. 
The subject is almost sure to be familiar to him, whereas the 
European probably knows nothing whatever about it, and even 
if it is fully explained to him he may still quite fail to grasp its 
meaning. Hence for interpretation purposes a native with a 
deficient knowledge of the particular language is more useful than 
a European with a better knowledge, if by better be meant a 
good grammatical grounding with a larger vocabulary. Language 
is to convey thoughts and information ; but these are not always 
conveyed in proportion to the quantity and quality of the words 
and expressions used. 

The remark has been made above that a person uses his own 
mother tongue unconsciously and without effort. In fact, he 
uses it with no more thought than he does his legs in walking, and 
it is not until he has learnt another language that his eyes are 
opened to the fact that in his own language too there are inflec- 
tions or additions to words and other subtleties of which he was 
previously oblivious. He is quite unable to explain them except 
when they have retained their independent existence as a word 
with a definite meaning. Whatever analysis he may be able to 
perform is of little use, since he cannot convey it to another person, 
for no other reason than that grammatical terms have not been 
invented in his language. He says, You say it so, and there 
his descriptive power ends. 

The negro's power of analysis is therefore feeble. Even those 
natives who have received a good European education commonly 
fail in the matter of grammar, as they do in mathematics or any 
other precise science which requires the mind to be either of an 
analytical or a constructive nature. Accordingly the derivations 
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or etymologies put forward by a native, however well educated, 
as regards his own language or any other, should invariably be 
rejected as unsound. The African mind is never sufficiently 
critical. It can acquire, but rarely discriminate. 

This absence of the power of criticism and analysis is an 
important feature in negro mentality, and accoimts for and explains 
much that might otherwise be obscure in his religious beliefs or 
in other phases of his daily life. 

The absence of the critical faculty, however, does not imply 
that every proposition set in front of the average negro will be 
accepted without inquiry. It may as likely as not be rejected 
without any inquiry at all. When satisfied with what he has got, 
he will spurn everything else, however alluring in itself it may be, 
in the same way as the belly satiated loathes further food. So the 
negro mind will at times accept anything, and at other times reject 
everything. 

The critical spirit is that of an evenly-balanced mind, which 
the negro's is not, on the whole, as it frequently runs to contrary 
extremes, and is essentially emotional ; and suspicion, which is 
a common trait, can hardly be accepted as the equivalent of a 
critical spirit. 

It is astonishing what myths the negro's often uninquiring 
mind will permit him to accept, but this will mostly be when he 
is in some trouble or is sick. The burden on his mind is then so 
great, that he can direct his attention to nothing but himself, and 
believe anything he is commanded to. Relieve the oppression, 
however, and restore him to health or affluence, and his indifference 
returns. He is always ready to be deceived, especially as to some 
chance of profit, which is probably the result of the necessary 
acquisitiveness of a people who are but poorly blessed with the 
world's goods. 

It is quite interesting to observe how a native, deceived again 
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and again by one of his ou^ people, will yet return to him to be 
once more deceived and cheated. He will in such cases deliberately 
reject, or at least neglect, the advice of a European whom he 
knows has never been anything but straightforward with him ; 
for his perverted mind can only conclude that as it is in the African 
nature to deceive whenever possible, so that European must have 
in some way acted crookedly towards him. He knows in his 
heart that he has not, but yet cannot believe that he has not. 
Hence he will reject the advice given by him, and be guided by 
those who have deceived him before and are doing so again. He 
would rather be deceived on ground he knows than be saved on 
ground he does not know. 

Yet, incidentally, it occurs to the present writer that it is not 
only negroes who have this pecuUarity. 

From these remarks it may be gathered that it is only when the 
African's mind is in a state of subjection or discipline that any 
good can come from him. Relieve the pressure, and his cheerful 
indifference to everything except his own personal indulgence in 
what pleases him for the moment reasserts itself, and no idea of 
any higher responsibility or duty oppresses him. 

This irresponsibility and indiflFerence is borne out by the fol- 
lowing extract from the proceedings of the meeting of the L^is- 
lative Council of the Gold Coast on the 13th September 1911. The 
proposed Forestry Bill was being discussed. The views of the 
chiefs and natives were permitted to be heard through counsel, 
and a member of the native bar thus wound up his speech : *^ In 
my speech I am only pointing out that the people of the Gold 
Coast object to the bill, for according to the idea of the native 
such a bill is wholly unnecessary. If it is for their good, my clients 
say they do not want it, and if it is for the benefit of any other 
person or persons they object to it." 

His general indiflference, and the need for discipline to correct 
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it, are never more fully borne out than when the African's religious 
beliefs are examined ; for there is an underlying sameness in the 
paganism of all the tribes, whatever superstructure has been raised 
on it. 

There are in general two classes of deities, all more or less 
deities of some definite location — ^the beneficent and the malignant. 
The beneficent can only do good ; it is not in their power to do harm. 
They are therefore much appreciated in the abstract, but in practice, 
unless in time of need, they do not receive much attention. 

The malignant deities, located in some terrible rapids of a 
river, or in the surf of a bad landing-place, or in a fearsome, gloomy, 
and uninhabited forest, can do a man much harm, and will. They 
must therefore be appeased. They enter into a man's life, and 
exercise an influence over him. They make him remember that 
the world is not for him alone. 

The author has been led to make these remarks discussing some 
traits of the negro race and mode of thought in general, so far 
as it is possible to generalise when dealing with so many diverse 
tribes, as a supplement to what he has already said in the Course 
of this work, thus accounting in some way for a line of reasoning 
which has sometimes affected the selection of certain linguistic 
material in preference to other. The object has been whenever 
possible to give some reason for features that are strange or un- 
usual to the cultured European. 

Some of the remarks he has made may be taken as strictures 

on the negro race in general. That they are so the author must 

admit, for it is idle to deny the fact that the vast bulk of the negro 

race is, judged by the civilised standpoint, still in a state of savagery. 

It has its good points, and many of them, but they do not appear 

until a much lower test than that here applied is made use of. 

The examination has been rather to show what the negro does 

not know, than to judge him on what is within the scope of his brain. 
VOL. n. 2d 
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Negro Africa has nevertheless produced some great men, bat 
the danger is that their midoubted brilliance may rather disguise 
the fact that they are exceptions and not types drawn from a large 
body of hitherto unrecognised genius. 

The old order of things is changing in West Africa. The field 
of change may be comparatively small so far, but it is extending, 
and extending rapidly. Native customs, as well as languages, are 
being modified in proportion as the higher civilisation of Europe 
touches them. Eventually they must disappear, certainly so if the 
country is ever to become a sphere of civilised Ufe. Their place 
will be taken by an approximation to the manners and mode of life 
of peoples who are reckoned as being within the body of civilised 
nations. If the present rate of creation of wealth be maintained, 
this must inevitably come to pass in a very large part of Africa. 
unless the blighting hand of Islam fall upon it. In perhaps a 
couple of centuries, therefore, the scientific world may aw^ake to 
find out, and lament over, the fact that there are few records of 
the languages or the manners and customs of the natives as they 
were when still living their own primitive lives. 

Reproaches will then be made at the Administration of the 
present day, as the Spanish Government of four centuries ago has 
been assailed for having neglected to make a thorough study of 
the civilisations which they overthrew in America. For the small 
amount of knowledge that now exists of the Aztecs, the Incas, and 
other American nations, the Spaniards will ever be held guilty 
before all the world. They committed a crime against science, 
and they are not excused because that age was admittedly ruthles 
and intolerant. 

Such a description cannot be applied to the twentieth century 
of our era. Nevertheless the practice of leaving all res€3arch 
work and study to private enterprise — ^it was left to priests in 
those days — has not been abandoned in four centuries. 
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APPENDIX III 
Ebbata to Vol. I 

4, line 12. for " 1898 " read " 1908." 
89, column 11, Efe, cancel " le " and substitute " wo." 



27, Ibo, for " before " read " both." 

34, Mende, for "ma=on" read " heima== sitting 
down." 

35, Fula, add '' and thingd." 
63, Ibo, cancel " one " and substitute " two." 
69, Ibo, add "ro in Onicha dialect." 

139, Ashanti (1), put " nkroA " under 9. Under 10 insert " edu." 
148, Sobo, numerals misplaced; should read as follows: esisa=6, 
ewure = 7, eren = 8, esa = 9, ekue = 10. 



95, 
97. 

98, 
108, 
110, 



99 
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Northern Nigeria. 


Tula. 


Northern Nigeria. 


Buta. 


Bauchi. 
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APPENDIX III 
Ebbata to Vol. I 

4, line 12, for " 1898 " read " 1908." 
89, column 11, Efe, cancel '' le ** and substitute *' wo. 



)> 



27, Ibo, for " before " read " both." 

34, Mende, for "ma=on" read '' heima=» sitting 
down." 

35, Fula, add " and things." 
63, Ibo, cancel *' one " and substitute '* two." 
69, Ibo, add "ro in Onicha dialect." 

139, Ashanti (1), put " nkron " under 9. Under 10 insert " edu." 
148, Sobo, numerals misplaced ; should read as follows : esisa =6, 
ewure =7, eren =8, esa =9, ekue = 10. 



95, 
97, 

98, 
108, 
110, 
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PAOB 

Aa . . . . . . . . 354 

Abadsa . . 302, 314, 375 

Abe 292, 313, 317, 324, 325, 338, 

358 
Abiji . • . . . . . . 358 

Abinu 362 

Abo (in Tibesti) . . . . 214 

Abono-fwe = Brong . . . . 356 

Abri-nyo . . . . . . 361 

Abriwi . . . . . . . . 351 

Abrong = Brong. 

Abiire, classification 292, 295, 313, 

324, 326, 326, 338 
other names . . . . 367 

pronoun.. .. .. 120 

Aburesyi . . . . . . 366 

Accra 308,359 

Adangbe .. .. 313,360 

Adangme 
Adansi . . 
Addc^ . . 
Adele 302, 314, 317, 319, 320, 323, 

325, 336, 372 
Adjective, chapter on . . 53 

Adverbs .. .. 195,203 

Adyukru, classification 292, 295, 

313, 317, 329, 331, 332 
gender . . . . . . 30 

other names . . . . 367 

pronoun.. .. 111,121 

Afema 120, 292, 302, 312, 337 

AfiteA 362 

Afnu (Afunu) . . . . . . 363 

Afudu . . 314, 317, 324, 361, 372 

Afuru = Afudu. 

Agades. . . . . . . . 237 

Agfiblati. • . • • • • • 361 

Agato • • . • • • • . 365 



• • 



. • 



360 
337, 338 
.. 360 



PA<3 

Agaya . . 361 

Agbenyatt 337 

Agni-Twi grouf), article . , 4 

classification 283, 294, 295, 

303, 306, 312. 313, 317, 

319, 320, 323, 324, 325, 

327, 334, 336, 337 

literature . . . . 250 

other nGunes . . 354, 353 

pronouns . . 35, 99, 100 

Agravi . . 359 

Agwe . . 344 

Ahanta 119, 301, 312, 324, 325, 

338 

Ahizi . . 

Ajolo . . 

Akabu . . 

Akan . . 

Akandsa » Kakanda 

Akaplefis 



Akayong 

Akenshi 

Akim . . 

Akparabong 

Akropong 

Aku 

Akuya . . 

Akwa . . 

Akwamu 

Akwapim 



35$ 

121, 313 

•  > 3d9 

260, 337, 354 

360, 36^ 

• • • • 30i 

315, 317, 319 

302, 312, 337, 338 
123, 316, 362, 375 

• • • « 2sdQ 

• • • • 360 



4S2 



360, 362 
302, 303, 316, 317, 319 

• • • • • > o3 i 

250, 337, 33S 
Akye" 120, 292, 313, 317, 322, 323, 

326, 327, 357 

Aladya ~ Alagyan. 
Alagyan 121, 292, 313, 317, 352, 

357 

Algeria . . 241 

Algonquin . . . . , . 41 

Aliu dan Sidi . . . • . . 242 
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PAQB 

Amanaya . . . . . . 355 

America . . . . . . 28 

Aminane . . . . . . 362 

Ammon . . . . . . 213 

Ana 368 

Anan . . . . . . . . 363 

Aneho 369 

Angas, adjective . . 86, 206 

classification 290, 293, 294, 

316, 319, 330, 331 

consonantal endings . . 226 

gender . . . . 30, 49, 61 

grammatical rules . . 396 
language specimen . . 382 
numerals . . . . 378 

preposition . . . . 142 

pronoun 106, 107, 112, 124, 

222 
relationship with Hausa 222, 

226, 227, 234 
study of . . . . 226 

Angfue = Efe. 

Anglo (Anlo) = Awuna. 

Ankaras .. .. .. 311 

Ankwe, classification 290, 293, 316, 

319, 330 
gender . . . . 30, 49 

numerals . . . . 378 

pronoun. . . . 112, 124 

relationship with Hausa 222, 

224, 231 
Anno . . . . . . . . 360 

Anum » Enum. 

Anupe = Nupe. 

Anyi = Agni. 

Aowin . . . . 301, 312, 338, 366 

Apa . . . . . . . . 361 

Apollonian . . 309, 341, 366 

See also Zema. 
Aploniyo . . . . . . 366 

Arabs on Senegal . . . . 7 

Arab travellers . . . . 238 

Arab, other names for . . 366 

Arabic, alphabet 240, 244, 261 

article . . . . . . 6 

colours . . . . . . 66 

derivations 173, 177, 178 

general remarks 169, 310, 

319, 410 
in Hausa 48, 210, 216 



PAQE 

Arabic, language in Western 

Soudan . . 241, 289 
literature 173, 177, 178, 236, 

242, 261 
other names for ' . . 366 
writing . . . . . . 273 

Aramaian languages . . . . 10 

An .. .. 302,313,317,367 

Arishjd 337 

Aro . . . . 302, 314, 376 

Aroko .. .. 302,316,376 

Article, chapter on . . . . 1 
Aryeui languages 2, 73, 99, 109 

Ashanti, classification 292, 301, 

312, 336, 337, 338, 342 
other names * . . . 364 
pronoun. . . . . . 119 

Asini 337, 365 

Asoko . . . . . . . . 365 

Assaye, Aseye, Aseyue = Sefwhi. 
Assin . . . . 302, 312, 337, 338 

Astanbulu . . . . . . 264 

Aswanek . . . . . . 346 

Attie = Akye. 

Atlcuitic Ocean . . . . 27 

Avikam 121, 292, 302, 313, 326, 

326, 338, 368 
Awok .. .. 316,319,330,379 

Awonui . . . . . . 366 

Awula = Awuna. 

Awima . . . . 302, 314, 361, 368 

Awutu = Obutu. 

Azandre = Ashanti . . . . 364 

Azeriye . . . . . . 346 

A2veC •• •• .. ■• 41.0 

J3a .• .. .. .. OM.M 

Babara = Bambara . . 362, 367 
Babara-Senufo =^ Bamana . . 363 
Bab el Mandeb . . . . 212 

Bafellanchi » Fula . . . . 344 

Baga 26, 26, 297, 302, 311, 319, 

330, 341, 345, 368 
Baga-Fore 302, 311, 319, 330, 

368 
Bagbalan 302, 313, 324, 326, 372 
Bagirmi . . . . . . 316 

Bagobiri . . 363 

Be^ieraka . . . . . . 346 

Bailde, Dr. . . . . . . 401 
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INDEX 



PAOB 

Bakano . . . . . . 363 

Bakassena . . . . . . 363 

Bakur (Bukuru) . . 230, 330 
Bakwe 304, 312, 316, 317, 319, 322, 

323, 326, 333, 350 

BeJebeJi = people of Bomu 364 

Bamana . . 121, 292, 313, 346 

other names . . 353, 354 

Bambara, adjective . . 59, 62, 67 

classification 286, 295, 301, 

311, 332, 334, 352 

gender . . . . . . 30 

colony in Mendelemd . . 308 
pronoun. . 101, 102, 117 

other names . . . . 346 

Bammako . . . . . . 346 

Banda 348, 353 

Bandakoro . . . . . . 269 

Bandara . . . . . . 352 

Banjaue = Gbanya . . . . 357 

Ba-Ntu 287, 291, 294, 298-304, 

307, 317, 320, 324^327, 

334, 336, 338, 410 

connection with Hausa 217, 

220, 230 
invasion.. .. 303,321 

influence on Fula . . 305 
Banyua . . 302, 312, 350 

Banyun .. 311,317,330,368 

Bara . . . . . . . . 364 

Barbary . . . . 240, 243 

Ban . . . . . . . . 316 

Bariba = people of Borgu 302, 314, 

319, 361, 372 
Bamo = Bomu . . . . 254 

Ba Ron 230 

Barth, Dr. . . 213, 401, 404 
Basa = Gbasa . . . . 351 

Basa (Kambali) 302, 314, 317, 371 
Basa (Kakanda) 302, 314, 317, 

362, 374 
Basel Mission . . . . . . 359 

Bato . . . . . . . . 359 

Bauchi 49, 216, 224, 303, 329, 330, 

331 
Baule 120, 292, 302, 312, 337, 356 
Bemba. . . . . . . . 353 

Benue . . . . 303, 323, 413 

Berberejo = Bomu-man . . 364 
Berbers, alphabet . . . . 261 



PACE 

Berbers, classification 289, 310, 

317, 319, 320 
general . . 213, 231, 410 

literature . . 235, 236 

on the Senegal . . 7, 241 

preposition '*of " 45, 135, 150 
Berdoa. . . . . . . . 213 

Bereberi = people of Bomu 364 
Bereby. . . . 119, 312, 351 

Bete 76, 302, 304, 312, 317, 319, 

322,350 
Bettye . . . . . . . • 337 

Bi = Gbin 348 

Biafada 311, 317, 319, 345, 368 

Bini 30, 123, 292, 295, 314, 319, 399 



Binik 
Bino 
Binye . . 
Bilma . . 
Biram . . 
Birifo . . 
Biso 
Bissogo 
Blapo . . 
Ble 

Bobo . . 
Bobwa . . 
Bode . . 
Bodo . . 
Boers . . 
Bogha-bo 
Boki 
Boko . . 
Bokre . . 



350 

364 

337, 350 

. 213 

233 

122, 292, 302, 314, 349 

361 

311, 317, 319 
351 
352 
349 
350 

315, 364, 379 

350 
408 
355 

123, 315, 330, 362, 375 
312, 317, 319, 370 

352 

Bola (east). See Bolanchi 317, 364 

Bola (west) 311, 320, 330, 345, 368 

Bolanchi, adjective . . . . 86 

classification 290, 294, 315, 

317, 319 
demonstrative adjective 205 
gender . . 30, 49, 50, 222 

grammatical rules . . 397 
numerals . . . . 378 

other names . . . . 364 

pronoun. . 106, 107, 112, 124 
relationship with Hausa 222, 

226, 256 
vowel of locality . . 198 

Bolawa = Bolewa. See Bo- 
lanchi " . . 316, 317, 364 
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PAQB 

Bole . . 120, 30U 312, 324, 336 
Bomo . . . . . . . . 337 

Bomo = BulloTn . . . . 345 



Bonda . . 

Bonduku 

Bonna . . 

Bonnai-fo 

Bonny 

Bonta-fo 

Boporo. . 

Borgu . . 

Bore-£o 

Boritsu 

Bomu . . 



356 

. . 264 

337, 356 

• . . . 356 

315, 363, 375 

• . . . 356 

. . 308 

. . . . 361 

. . 357 

302, 315, 362, 375 

212, 243, 254, 364 



(( 



For langtiage see Kanuri. 
Boiina ^ Gbona . . . . 254 

Bozo 119, 287, 312, 319, 333, 353, 

370 
BrazO . . . . . . . . 28 

Brinya . • • . . . . . 358 

Brissa . . . . . . . . 337 

Brong 120, 292, 302, 312, 327, 336, 

337, 354, 355 
Brong, Western " 312, 316, 336 

Broor 362 

Broussa = Bureeya . . . . 356 

Bubi, adjective . . 81, 87 

article . . . . 4, 23, 25 

classification 295, 297, 302, 
303, 314, 319, 320, 325, 

327, 343 
gender . . . . . . 38 

other names . . . . 363 

pronoun. . 106, 107, 109, 124 

vowel of locality . . 198 

Budmua . . . . . . 316 

Bulala . . . . . . . . 214 

Bulanda 311, 317, 319, 330, 368 

Bullom, adjective . . 81, 87 

Bit\c\e . . . . . . 19 

classification 268, 286, 292, 
294-297, 311, 317, 319, 
322, 327, 330, 335, 341 
expressions of time 158, 163 
generally 7, 19, 26, 27 

gender . . . . . . 30 

other names . . . . 345 

pronouns .. 35,111,117 

Bunu . . . . . . . . 360 

Burama . . . . . . 345 



Buresya 
Bum . . 
Burukem 
Burum. . 
Buta . . 



FAQB 

337, 356 

• • • • O*ko 

. . 360 
302, 315, 319, 374 
231, 315, 319, 379 
Butugu = Bonduku . <^ . . 254 

Buzi 117, 302, 311, 316, 323, 333, 

334, 347, 370 

language specimen . . 390 

Bwa . . . . . . . . 349 

Bwem . . 121, 302, 313, 319, 359 
Byzantine writers . . . . 213 



237, 



Calabar 

Cape Coast 

Cape Palmas 

Cape Verde 

Carthaginians 

Caucasian 

Chad .. 

Chama . . 

Classification 

Cherepong = Kyerepong 

Chinese 

Chip 

Chnstaller, Rev. 

Christian literature 

Chwee «= Twi 

Colours 

Conjunctions 

Coptic . . 

Coretu . . 

Cross River 



92, 



Daboya 
Dabre . 
Dadiasu 



327, 



.. 363 
.. 337 
.. 351 
7 
238, 240 
.. 306 
212, 300 
.. 337 
282, 307 
.. 359 
241, 273 
224, 231 
401 
401 
354 
55 
206 
230 
191 
329, 330 



301, 312, 324, 336 

 . • • ud I 

• • o«5 1 , «5«5o 

Dafe, Dafina, Dafinga 301, 311, 332, 

348 
Dagomba . . 122, 309, 314 

Dagari-wule . . . . . . 353 

Dagari = Dagarti . . . . 353 

Dagarti 30, 122, 292, 302, 353 

Dahomey . . 209, 303, 329, 358 



Darf ur . . 
Dapper, Dr. 
Date — Late 
De 



212 
. . 267 
. . 359 
267, 270, 312, 351 
Degha 121, 292, 313, 317, 319, 324, 

326, 348 
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INDEX 



Demonstrative 

Denham 

Denkera . . 302, 312, 

Dewoi = De . . 

Dialect and language 

Dif a . . 

Dieunmu 

Diggera 

Dinka . . 

Diomma 

Direct object . . 

Do 

Doai 

Doko . . 

Domna 

Doma (west) . . 

Doma (east) . . 

Drewin 

Dravidian languages 

Duggera 315, 317, 319, 

Dyan . . 122, 292, 313, 

Dyula 118, 302, 312, 333, 



PAOB 

.. 205 
212, 243 
337, 338 
351 
283 
362 
348 
233 
316 
362 
285 
351 
316, 379 
360 
355 
355 
365 
352 
41 
325, 379 
319, 327 
347, 348 



Ebe .. 

Ebrie . . 

Ediya . . 

Edo .. 

Efe, adjective 
article 
days of week 
demonstrative 
difiblects . . 
classification 



314, 361, 374 
. . 357 
. • 363 
314, 317 

64, 81, 87, 88 

4, 22, 23, 25 

. . 166 

. . 205 

. . 283 



292, 295, 297, 

303, 314, 319, 323, 325, 

327, 341, 342, 343 

pender . . . . . . 30 

m connection with 

Hausa . . . . 221 



intensitives 
literature 
other names 
pronoun . . 
Efik, adjective 



204 
249 
358 
121 
59,87 



classification 295, 302, 303, 

314, 319, 325, 330, 331 

demonstrative . . . . 205 

pronoun. . . . . . 123 

Egba 360 

Egbe 360 

Egbelo 314, 375 



Egypt . . 




240, 247 


Eigbwo-fo = Krepi 




.. 358 


Eki 




.. 360 


Ekiki = Eki . . 




.. 360 


Ekapu . . 




.. 363 


Elnuna 




.. 166 


English in connection 


with 


West Africa 246, 249, 251, 






343 


Enum . . 


•  


336, a59 


Ere^ba. . 


* • 


315, 373 


Eshitako 


• • 


314, 374 


Eve = Efe. 






Ewe = Efe. 






Ewutre (Ewutile) 


• • 


.. 357 


Eyagi .. 


• • 


. . 360 


Eyo 


• • 


.. 360 



Fanti, classification 292, 301, 312, 

325, 337, 338, 341 
demonstrative adjective 205 
language building . . 183 



literature 
other names 
pronoun 

Fatarella 

Faros . . 

Fatoro . . 

Felata = Fula 

Fememdo Po 

Fetu . . 

Fezzan. . 

Fika .. 

Filham.. 

Filhol = Filham 

Fillani = Fula 

Finnic . . 

Fon (Fo) 

Fon^be 

Fom jola 



249, 250 

.. 119 

212, 254 
.. 345 
.. 269 
.. 344 

23 
. . 337 

213, 243 
315, 316, 364 

311, 330, 345, 368 

• • • • o4d 

• . 191 
302, 314, 358 



Forb^, Lieut. F. E., R.N. . . 270 
Foreign words 186,208 

121,292,313,352 
302, 314, 317 



Foro 

Frafra .. 

French . . 

Fresco . . 

Fuham. . 

Fula, absorption 
adjective 
article . a 



30, 187. 343 

.a • • 300 

73, 81,* 85, 87 
4, 9, 13, 20, 25 
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PAOB 

Fula, classification 286, 287, 291, 
292, 294^299, 302, 304, 
306, 311, 317, 320, 327, 

343, 344 
complexion . . . . 26 

conquest of Hausa . . 214 
demonstrative adjective 205 
gender . . 30, 33, 37, 38, 40 
expressions of time 158, 165, 

170 
intensitives . . . . 224 
language building . . 192 
literature 241, 243, 244, 247, 

251 
locality . . . . 16, 309 

origin . . . . 28, 205 

preposition 125, 144, 148, 

149, 150 
pronoun 100, 111, 113, 117 
relationship to Hausa 218, 223 
Fulani, Fulfulde, Fulbe = 

Fula 344 

Fulup .. .. 311,317,330,368 

Futa- JfiJon . . . . . . 344 

Ga, euljective . . . . . . 87 

article . . . . 4, 22, 23, 25 

classification 292, 295, 297, 
313, 317, 319, 320, 322, 
323, 325, 326, 336, 341, 

342 
days of week . . 166, 170 
literature . . . . 249 

other names . . . . 359 

pronoim. . . . . . 121 

G& 350, 353 

Gadsaga 347 

Galla 215 

GaUinas .. .. 266,272 

Gambia . . . . 79, 332 

Gaman » Gyaman . . . . 355 

Ga-mo • • . . . • . . 353 

Gan 122, 292, 302, 313, 317, 319 
Ganne, Ganra, Gara » Ngan 350 
G€ffamantes . . . . 213 



Gbagban 
Gbalon. . 
Gbandara 
Gbanda 
Gbcuidi 



361 
361 
353 
358 
301, 311, 323, 333, 334 



PACOB 

Gbanya . . 122, 302, 314, 356 

Gbari, classification 292, 294, 295, 

302, 303, 314, 319, 323, 

325, 327 
expressions of time . . 157 
gender . . . . 30, 49, 50 

in connection with 

Hausa 222, 225, 234 

pronoun 35, 100, 108, 111, 123 

Gbasa . . . . 312, 317, 351 

Gbe .. .. 312,316,350 

Gbele 347 

Gbere . . . . . . . . 347 

Gberese, Gbeize . . . . 347 

Gbi « Gbin 348 

Gbin 118, 292, 312, 322, 323, 333, 

334, 348 
Gbona . . . . . . . . 254 

G^debo (Gdebo) » Grebo . . 351 
Gender, chapter on . . . . 29 



Gera 
German 
Ghana . . 
Ghatron 
Gho .. 
Ghotogho 
Gibi (Givi) 
Gibo . . 
Gi'i = Kisi 
Gio (Gwio) 
Grober . . 
Godve 



315 

. . 30, 53, 187 

236, 238, 286, 289 

. . 214 

. . 254 

. . 254 

351 

302, 312 

345 

312, 322, 323 

• . . . 363 

302, 312 



Gold Coast 209, 247, 248, 264, 329, 

336, 416 
Gon . . . . . . . • 347 

Gonja . . . . . . . . 357 

Gora, article . . . . . . 25 

classification 267, 286, 292, 
297, 308, 311, 317, 319, 

327, 330 
complexion . . 267, 307 
language specimen . . 388 
other names . . . . 345 

100,117 
..213 



pronoun . . 
Goran — Goracui 
Goturu. . 
Gouerse 
Grand Sess 
Grebo . . 



Greek 



. . 269 

. . 347 

. . 351 

119, 312, 351 



1, 40, 43, 53, 109, 235 
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PAOB 

Gnmshi 121, 313, 316, 319, 324, 

326, 327 
Guabene . . . . . . 356 

Guang 87, 120, 295, 301, 312, 325, 

341, 359 
Guerze . . . . . . . . 347 

Guinea. . . . 238, 297, 332 

Guraan == Goran . . . . 213 

Gvaeea . . 314, 316, 373 

Gurka 124, 231, 290, 315, 330, 378 
Gunna 122, 302, 303, 313, 317, 319, 

324, 326, 338 
Gurmake . . . . . . 353 

Guro 349 

Gurombo . . . . . . 349 

Gurowi . . . . . . 349 

Guningo . . . . . . 349 

Gura = Gora. 

Gwa =» Gbanya . . . . 357 

Gwa (in Ivory Coast Lagoons) 120 

295, 313, 323, 327 
Gwanya (Gwandja) = Gonja 357 
Gwimini 121, 254, 292, 313, 352 



Gwio . . 

GyGunan 

Gyamu 

Gyoma. . 

Gyo 

Gyula = Dyula 



312, 322, 333 
336, 338, 355 
. . 348 
. . 348 
. . 349 
. . 348 

353, 363 
. . 266 
. . 352 



Habe . . 
Half Capo Mount 
Half Jack 
Ham 302, 315, 319, 325, 330, 365, 

374 
Hamitic languages . . 216, 231 
Hassania . . . . . . 310 

Hausa, adjective 56, 59, 67, 68, 

81-87 
article . . . . . . 4 

classification 287, 289, 290, 
293, 294, 295, 303, 315, 
317, 319, 327, 330, 331, 

343 
conjunction . . . . 206 

demonstrative adjective 205 

expressions of time 157, 158, 

167, 169, 165, 175, 176 

gender 30, 34, 38, 41, 42, 

48,49 



Hausa, language building 183, 

188, 190, 192 
chapter on . . . . 209 

literature 241, 242, 243, 

244 
247, 251, 252, 253, 255, 

259 
Mandingo colony in . . 308 
other names . . . . 363 

preposition 125, 130, 132, 

134, 148, 149, 150 
pronoun 100, 104, 106, 108, 
110, 112, 113, 114, 124 
reference . . . . 413 



spread of 

vowel of locality 
Hebrew 
Herodotus 
Hillani » Fula 
Hima . . 



Hombori 
Hoku . . 
Horo-nyu 
Huela 
Humbo 

Huro . . 



309 
197 
241 
213 
344 
305, 361 

. • • • • . 360 

118, 301, 312, 333, 348 

302, 313, 317, 319, 324, 

326, 338, 371 

268, 347 



Hwane (Hwine, Hwile) 312, 350 

Ibibio 302, 303, 314, 317, 319, 325, 

330, 331 

Ibo, adjective. . . . 59, 87 

classification 292, 294, 302, 
303. 314, 317, 319, 327 
conjunction . . . . 207 

demonstrative adjective 205 
gender . . 30, 32 

in connection with 

Hausa . . 234 

language building . . 192 
names of days . . 170, 172 
pronoim. . 100, 109, 123 

Ibn Batuta . . . • 214 

J.I6 •• •• «. •« iSOV 

Igara 30, 87, 123, 234, 292, 295. 

302, 303, 314, 319, 361, 

413 
Igabale . . . . . . 364 

Igabor 302, 303, 315, 317, 319 

Igbira, adjective . . . . 81 
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PAoa 

Igbira, classification 292, 295, 

302, 303, 314, 319, 323, 327, 

342 
in connection with 

Hausa .. .. 234 

other names . . . . 361 

reference . . . . 413 

pronoun . . . . 122 



Igu 


• •  • • • 


• • 


361 


Ihewe 


• • • • • • 


314, 


376 


Ijesa 


•  • • • • 


• • 


360 


Ijo 


. . 316, 317, 


319, 


324 


Ilorin 


• • • • • • 


• « 


254 


Inde 


123, 302, 315, 


362, 


375 


Inca 


• • • • • • 


• • 


418 


Injor 


123, 302, 315, 


362, 


375 


Inkum 


123, 302, 314, 


362, 


375 


Isala. 


See Gbunshi 


121, 


313 


Isiele 


• • • • • • 


314, 


375 


Islam influence 


• • 


211 


Isoama 


• • • • 


314. 


375 


Ivory Coast lagoon languages 






generally 35, 87, 


100, 


294, 




309, 310, 319, 320, 


323, 






329, 


,337 


lyede 


• • • • • • 


• • 


375 



Jumu . . 



FAQB 

362 



Jaba . . . . . . . . 365 

Jack- Jack . . . . . . 357 

JeusquevUle == Half Jack . . 352 

Jaham . . . . . . . . 365 

JaJunka » JsJonka (Koelle's 

spelling) 311, 346, 370 

Jaman = Gyaman . . . . 336 



Jamba . . 




• • 


.. 359 


Jarawa 




• • 


315, 379 


Jebu . . 




• • 


.. 360 


Jeji 




» • • 


.. 358 


Jekri . . 




. 123, 302, 


314, 319 


Jelana . . 




314, 


316, 373 


Jengbwe 






.. 363 


Jenne . . 






.. 286 


Jinda . . 






.. 362 


Jola 






.. 345 


Jolof = Wolof 




.. 344 


Jondu . . 


• 




,. 269 


Juabin 


• 


' 362, 


337, 338 



Jukun 123, 225, 286, 302, 315, 317. 

319, 324, 361, 374 
Jula = Dyula. . . . . . 348 



Kabunga .. 311,345,370 

Kaga . . . . . . . . 348 

Kagatsan . . . . . . 364 

Kagoro . . 315, 330, 374 

Kakanda 30, 87, 122, 292, 295, 

302, 314, 317, 319, 323, 

325, 360, 362 
Kakandsa » Kakanda 360, 362 
Kalum . . . . . . 345 

Kambali 302, 313, 314, 317, 319, 

325, 338, 361, 371 
Kamboshi . . . . . . 354 

Kamuku 302, 314, 338, 362, 371 
Kandin . . . . . . 310 

Kanem . . . . . . 212 

Kanike . . . . . . 364 

Kanjarga . . 122, 302, 314, 316 
Kankanka .. .. 311,370 

Kano 47, 242, 363 

Kanuri, adjective 67, 79, 82, 86, 

87,88 
article . . . . . . 4, 23 

classification 285-291, 293, 

294, 295, 303, 316, 317, 

319, 320, 327, 343 

conjunction . . . . 206 

gender . . 30, 34, 47, 60 

intensitives . . . . 224 

origin . • . . . . 214 

other names . . . . 364 

preposition 125, 140, 144 

pronoim 102, 103, 110, 113, 

124 
relation to Hausa 212, 219, 

223 
Kanyop .. 311,319,330,368 

Karamo (Klamo) . . . . 365 

Karo . . . . . . . . 347 

Kasm . . . . 313, 326, 372 

Katsina . . . . 242, 363 

Kaure . . . . 313, 359, 372 

Kebe . . . . . . . . 352 

Kebu . . . . . . . . 359 

Keguem 9, 30, 61, 112, 295, 302, 

311, 316, 317, 319, 330, 345 

Kelowi . • . . . . 310 

Kenchi . . . . . . 363 

Kenji 362 
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316 
316 
369 
347 
363 
363 



Kerrikerri 

Khoikhoin-nama 

Kiamba • • 

Kimbuzi » Buzi 

Kipirga 

Kipirsi 

Kisi 101, 117, 297, 311, 319, 327, 

330, 346 
Koana . • . . . • • • 361 
Koama. . . . 313, 324, 326, 372 
Koelle 79, 268, 316, 317, 381, 401, 

403 
Kogboriko 302, 314, 317, 319, 326, 

369, 372 
Komboya . . . . . . 347 

Kong . . . . . . . . 264 

Konno 117, 267, 296, 301, 311, 332, 

334 

 • • • • • v47 

311, 317, 319, 330, 369 

211,239,242 

• • • •  • «5«jo 

314, 317, 374 

360, 361 

336, 347 



Konianka 
Kontagora 
Konyagi 
Koran . • 
Koranko 
Koro . . 
Kororofa 
Koso . . 
Koto . . 
Kotokoii 
Kotru . . 



361 
361 
362 



Kpalakha (Kpalagha, Kpa- 

larha) 264, 313, 362 

Kpfikrhala (Kpakhala, Kpa- 

ghala) . . 264, 348 

Kpele (Gbele, Gbere) . . 347 

Kpese = Kpwesi . . . . 347 

Kpwesi 118, 302, 311, 323, 333, 

334, 347 
Krachi .. .. 336,368 



Krao . . 
Krepi . . 
Krinjabo 
Krobo . . 
Krole . . 
Kroo 



30, 119,312,361 
302, 314, 368 

• • • • o«5 / 

313, 360 

. . 360 

4, 36, 61, 76, 97, 100, 101, 

200, 267, 294, 296, 304, 317, 

322, 327, 333, 341, 361 

Kuba . . . . . . . . 346 

Knkuniku . . 314, 319, 376 

Kulango 1 18, 292, 302, 312, 317, 

326, 327, 333, 334, 336 



Kula-mvo 

Kupa . . 

Kur 

Kurobu 

Kwahu 

Kwadre 

Kwaya 



•  «no 

314, 363, 374 

.. 230 

.. 357 

337 

302, 312, 350 



Kweni 312, 322, 323, 333, 334, 349 
Kwayre . . . . . . 352 

Kyama 121, 292, 313, 317, 323,357 
Kyan 120, 292, 302, 312, 319, 325, 

327, 336, 349 
Kyerepong . . . . • . 359 



Lagos . . . . . • . . 247 

Landuman 26, 311, 319, 323, 330, 

369 
Lsuidogho (Landorho) « Lioko 347 
Lianga • . . . . . . . 346 

Language building, chapter on 179 
Lahou . . . . • . . . 352 

Late 336, 359 

Latin 1, 30, 40, 43, 109, 241, 244, 

343 
Lefana . . . . • • 359 

Legba . . . . 314, 317, 372 

Legre 352 

Leo Africanus. . . . 213, 239 
Liberia 182, 249, 266, 309, 332 

Libyan writing . . . . 236 

Ligbi 118, 301, 312, 333, 348 

Limba 4, 19, 26, 26, 27, 117. 286, 

297, 311, 317, 319, 330 
Lisbon . . . . . • • • 7 

Literature . . . . • . 235 

Lobi " 30,36,111,122,292,294, 

313, 317, 319, 324, 327 
Locality, vowel of . . 147, 197 

Logone (Longone) . . 215, 316 

Loko 301, 311, 323, 333, 334, 347 
Lokoja. . . . . . . . 413 

Loma = Buzi. . 347, 370, 390 

Los Islands . . . . . . 345 



Maghavul 
Mahi . . 
Mahou . . 
Mahma 



365 
359 
349 
254 
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Malaba. . . . . . . . 364 

Malarha . . . . 346, 364 

Malinke, adjective . . 62, 66, 88 

classification 286, 287, 289, 

203, 294, 301, 311, 332, 

333, 334, 343 
demonstrative adjective 205 
etymologies . . 172, 173 
expressions of time 168, 170 
gender . . . . 30, 34, 35 

language building . . 136 
Mohammedanism . . 159 
other names . . . . 346 

phonology . . . . 13 

pronoun. . 108, 111, 112, 117 
the standard dialect of 

Mandingo . . . . 20 

Mampa (Mampua) . . 19, 345 

Mamprusi . . . . 302, 309 

Mcmchu . . . . . . 191 

Mandara . . . . . . 316 

Mandingo, adjective 62, 66, 82, 87 
article . . . . 4, 5, 20 

classification 285, 287-291, 

293, 295, 298, 304, 306, 311, 

316-319, 322, 323, 326, 

332, 334, 335, 340 

gender . . . . . . 34, 35 

in connection with 

Hausa 214, 219, 223, 308 
influence on Mende 27, 62 
literature 241, 243, 244, 247, 

251, 253 
other names . . . . 346 

pronoun. . . . 100, 101 

references 9, 209, 267, 283, 323 
Mande ^ Mandingo 332, 335, 346 
Mandenga » Mandingo 311, 316, 

332, 370 
Man! » Mandingo . . 332, 346 
Maninga » Mandingo . . 332 

Mano . . . . . . . . 347 

Manon 312, 317, 322, 323, 333, 334 
Maraba . . . . . . 363 

Marka . . . . . . . . 346 

Markanke . . . . . . 346 

Masina. . . . . . . . 15 

Mau .. 118,302,312,333,349 
Mbarike . . 315, 324, 330, 374 

Mbato . . . . . . . . 357 



Mbofia 

Mejinda 

Mekyibo 



PAOB 

314, 375 

30,120,292,295,313, 
324, 325, 326, 338, 357 
MeUe .. .. 159,238,286,289 

Mende, adjective 57, 60, 62, 83, 84, 

85,88 

article . . 4, 14, 18, 20, 25 

Bambara colony . . 308 

character . . . . 408 

classification 286, 287, 289, 

293, 294, 295, 297, 298, 

302, 309, 311, 323, 326, 

333, 334, 335, 340, 343 

conjunction . . . . 206 

demonstrative adjective 205 

etymologies . . 13, 172, 173 

expressions of time 155, 158, 

165, 166, 170, 175 

foreign words . . . . 208 

gender . . . . 30, 33, 34 

intensitives . . 203, 224 

language building 184, 188, 

189, 191 

a • • • ^ I 

. . 347 

26, 307 

94, 104, 108, 110, 

112, 115, 118 

130, 141, 149 

. . 362 

. . 362 



origin 

other names 
physique 
pronoun 

preposition 
Mendore 
Mf oor . . 
Michi » Munshi. 
M'Mrafu 
Mo 
Moheunmedanism 



. . . . .364 

159, 215, 239, 
241, 332 
Mohammedan, other names for 365 
Momolu Doalu Bukere . . 268 

Momolu Massakwoi . . 272, 274 
Mongolism languages . . . . 92 

Mona (Moni) « Mwin . . 349 

Monnei-fo . . . . . . 356 

Months, names of . . . . 158 

Mo'o = Moshi . . . . 353 

Montol 30, 49, 112, 124, 190, 222, 

224, 231, 315, 319, 330, 378 

Morho ~ Moshi . . . . 353 

Mori . . . . . . . . 365 

Moronu . . . . . . 337 
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Moors 7, 240, 241, 268, 289, 410 

Moshi, classification 302, 303, 304, 

306, 314, 317, 319, 320, 

322, 323, 326, 327, 336, 

338 
other names . . . . 353 

pronoun. . 100, 101, 122 

spread of language . . 309 

Munshi 123, 205, 225, 302, 315, 

317, 319, 323, 324, 330, 

361, 374 
Mwa = Mwin . . . . . . 349 

Mwin 118, 292, 312, 322, 323, 326, 

333, 349 

Naf ana 121,313,352,353, 371 

Nafara = Nafana . . . . 352 



Nago 

Nalu .. 311,317 

Names, proper 

Na » Ndaga 

Nassarawa 

Nda-asia 

Ndame. . 

Ndenye 

Ndob .. 

Ndogom 

Ndoraa 

Negro, names for 
Newspapers . . 
Newole, adjective 
classification 

gender . . 

pronoun. . 
Neyo = Newole 
Nga and Ngan-nu 



. . 360 
,319, 330, 368 

. . 352 

. . 224 

362 

337 

337 

314, 317. 360, 374 

302, 313, 319, 324, 326, 

338, 371 
• • • •  • «S0 1 

. . 365 

. . 265 

59, 76, 86, 87 

294, 295, 302, 

312 

30, 35, 51 

111,119 

 • • • OOl 

Ngan .. 349 



Ngan 312, 322, 323, 333, 337 349, 



Ngodsin 
Ngora-fo 
Nguere. . 
Ngura-mvo 
Ngyura-fo 
Nigbi -^ Ligbi 
Niffe = Nupe 
Niger . . 
Nile 

Nkaan . . 
Nkora . . 



315, 378 

348, 357 

. . 347 

. . . . 348 

. . . . 348 

348 

. . 361 

4, 303, 320, 329 

231, 300 

. . 362 

348 



piac 
Nkola . . . . . . . . 348 

Nkoranza 119, 302, 312, 337, 338 
Nkran . . . . . . . . 359 

Noholo . . . . . . . . 3^ 

Non 9, 311, 316, 317, 319, 330, 34o. 

369 
Nononke . . . . . . 371 

Northern Nigeria 209, 329, 403 

Northern Territories of Gold 



100,294 
.. 187 
3oo 
303, 357 
., 354 
.. 213 
321, 368 
,. 236 



Coast 

Nouns, formation of . 

Nsima = Zema 

Nta 

Ntakima = Tekiman 

Nubia . . 

Nimieration . . 

Nimiidiem writing 

Numu . . . . 1 18, 301, 312, 333 

Nupe, adjective . . . .81, 87 

classification 292, 302, 303. 

306, 314, 317, 319, 323, 327 

gender . . . . . . 30 

in connection with 

Hausa 22 1 , 222, 225, 234 
other names . . . . 361 

pronoun. . . . . . 122 

reference . . . . 413 

Nycffe . . . . . - . . 346 

Obutu 120, 292, 301, 313, 325, 336, 

354, 35:) 
Ogu . . . . . - . . 359 

Ogwo . . . . . . . . 344 

Ogyukru . . . . . . 358 

Okam . . . . . . . . 363 

Okpoto . . . . . . 361 

Okranni . . . . . . 359 

Okuloma . . . . . . 363 

Okuni 123, 302, 316. 317, 362, 375 

Ola 

Olof = Wolof . . 

Oloma . . 

Oliilomo 

Omelukwo 

Ondo . . 

Opanda 

Ota 

Otshi (Oji) = Twi 

Otua . . 

Ouobe . . 



363 
344 

302, 315, 37) 
362 
351 
36<^ 
361 
36<^ 
354 

302,315,375 
.. 349 
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Oworo 
Oyo 
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360 
360 



Padebu .. .. 119,312 

Padsade .. 311,319,368 

Paiyem . . 302, 316, 319, 379 

Pallakha = Kpalakha . . 352 

Pcuida . . . . . . 361 

Panguma 308 

Pantara 353 

Penin .. .. 315,324,330,376 

Pepel .. 311,317,319,330,368 
Personal names in Twi, Efe, 

Ga 167 

Pessy = Kpwesi . . . . 347 

Peul = Fula 344 

Phazania . . . . . . 213 

Phcenician letters . . . . 235 

Pia (Pie) 351 

Pika = Fika 364 

Pinyari 313, 319, 324, 326, 371 

Plawi (Plapo) . . 119, 312, 351 

Pleyo 365, 356 

Popo . . . . 302, 308, 314, 358 



Portuguese Guinea . 


. 9, 186, 329 


Preposition 


125, 196 


Pronoun 


.. 91 


Proper neunes. . 


. . 339 


Protestant missions . 


229, 245 


Ptolemy 


.. 213 


Pulo =» Fula . . 


. . 344 


Queah « Gibi 


. . 351 


Raba . . 


.. 212 


Keichardt, Rev. 


10, 401 


Religion 


. . 346 


Rio Nunez 


. . 345 


Rio Pongo 
Roman Church 


. . 345 


. . 239 


Roman Empire 


. . 237 


Romance languages . 


. 2, 82, 107 


Ron 230, 315, 317, 


319, 330, 378 


Roquelie River 


19 


Sabe 


. . 362 


Safi 


. . 345 


Sahara . . 


240, 288, 289 


Sako 


. . 346 


Sakuto = Sokoto 


. . 254 


VOL. n. 





Saltpond 

Samo . . 

Sa«mori. . 

Samwi . . 

Sankheu*an 

Sarakole (Sarakulle) . . 



PAQB 

308, 337 
.. 353 
.. 254 
.. 337 
.. 333 
.. 346 



Sarar 311, 316, 319, 320, 330, 368 
Sasscmdra . . . . 352 

Schlenker, Rev. . . . . 401 

Schoen . . . . 22, 401 

Seasons, neunes for . . . . 154 

Sefwhi 120, 295, 302, 312, 337, 338, 

356 
Sejhui-fo = Sefwhi . . . . 366 

Semitic names .. .. 211 

Senegal . . . . 7, 9, 286 

Senere (Sendere) . . . . 353 

Senufo 30, 100, 101, 304, 313, 317, 
319, 322, 324, 327, 334, 

335, 353 
Serer-non. See Non . . 346 

Serer-Sin. See Keottem . . 345 
Sherbro .. 19,117,268,311 

Sheshewi (Shewishewi) . . 363 

Shoa 212 

Sierra Leone 7, 15, 26, 28, 183, 

309, 332 
literature 247, 249, 262 

other names . . . . 366 

Sikasso 337, 366 

Sikon 119,312 

Sillabe 346 

Siti 121, 292, 313, 317, 319, 324, 

326, 327 

Slave traders . . 266 

Sobo . . . . 302, 315, 319, 376 

Sokoto . . . . 242, 254 

Sonuio . . . . . . . . 353 

Songhay, adjective 78, 82, 85, 87, 

88 

article . . 4, 12, 13, 15, 26 

classification 290, 291, 294, 

296,297, 302, 306, 310, 

317, 319, 320, 327, 343 

conjimction . . . . 206 

empire .. .. 238,289 

expressions of time 156, 163, 

166, 170, 178 
gender . . . • . . 30 

in relation to Hausa 222, 223 

2e 
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Songhay, language building 186 
literaturo . . . . 239 

numerals . . . . 322 

preposition . . . . 150 

pronoun.. .. 108,117 

Soniilke and Ghana . . . . 289 

classification 286» 293, 294, 
. 295, 304, 312, 319, 320, 

333, 334 
. gender . . ' . . . . 30, 34 

Mohanimedanisni . . 159 
numerals 4 . '287, 323 

other names . . . . 346 

pronoun.. .. 101,119 

Sorko . . . . . . . . 253 

Southern Nigeria 209, 249, 266 

St. Paul River .. ... 308 

Stamboul . . . . . . 254 

Sudan . . . . . . . . 363 

Sura 224, 230, 315, 329, 330, 365, 

378 
Susu, adjective . . . . 85 

classificatipn 267, 293, 294, 
295, 302, 311, 333, 334, 

. . 340,341 
demonstrative adjective 205 
etymologies . . 172, 173 
gender . . . . . . 30, 34 

numerals . . . . 323 

pronoun.. .. ' 112,118 

Sya 118, 292, 302, 312, 323, 326, 

333, 334 
Syamoru = Samori . . . . ' 254 

Syenere . . . . . . 353 



Tabu . . 
Tafile .. 
Tafinagh 
Tafiri .. 
Tagba . . 
Tagbana 
Takponin 
Tamashait 
Tangale 



!! I21V292, 313, 352 
236, 261 

• • « . . • oOZ 

• . . * . . oO^ 

. . 121, 292, 313, 352 
! ! 315, 319, 330, 379 



Tappa = Nupc . . . . 361 

Tara 120, 292, 302, 312. 319, 325, 

327, 336, 349 
Tarikh-os-soudan . . * . . 7 

Tobu = Teda 214 

Teda .. .. 213,290,316 



rkot 

Tekiman . . 308, 337, 338, 354 

Tern 313, 317, 319, 323, 359, 363, 

372 
Tenme and Bullom' . . . . 19 

and Baga and Limba 25» 26, 27 
and Hausa . . . . 223 

adjective 77, 84, 87, 88 

article 4, 5, 15, 21, 25, 217. 

218 

character . . . . 408 

classification 286, 292, 294- 

298, 302, 311, 317, 319. 

327, 330, 331, 334, 335, 

340, 343 

expressions of time 158, 

160, 165, 170 178, 

gender . . 35, 36, 38, 40 

language building 186, 187. 

190,191 
numerals. . . . . 323 

preposition 48, 144, 146, 148 
pronoim 100, 106, 111, 116, 

117 

physique . . 26, 307 

vowel of locality . . 197 

Tepo .. .. 119,312.351 

Teutonic languages . . . . 2, 82 

Thai 224, 230 

Tianimani . . . . . . 269 

Timbuctoo . . 239, 240, 291 

Time, chapter on . . , . 151 

Tinge 302, 338, 313, 319, 324, 326, 

371 
Tiwi . . . . . . . . 361 

Toali . . . . . . . . 347 

Togoland . . 209, 249, 323, 329 

Tokolor . . . . . . 344 

Toma . . . . 311, 316, 347, 370 

Tombe . . . . . . 270 

Tombo .. .. 371,353 

Ton (Tonawa) . . . . 3.>4 

Toronka .. .. 311,370 

Toucouleur . . . . . . 344 

Tripoli 240, 247 

Tuapo . . . . . . . . 3ol 

Tubu = Teda 214 

Tufel 337, 338 

Tuguba . . . . . . 214 

Tula . . 302, 316, 319, 330, 379 
Tumu 314, 374 
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Tunis . . . . . . . . 240 

Twi, adjective 64, 84, 85, 87, 88 

adverbial nunlerals . . 230 

classification 292, 295, 301, 

303, 312, 325, 327, 331, 

332, 336, 337, 338, 341, 

342, 343 
expressions of time . . 166 
language building . . . 190 
literature . . 249, 250 

other nam^ . . . . 354 

Portuguese words . . 185 

preposition . . 128, 133 

pronoun 106, 108, 111, 119 

Tylor, Professor . . . , 41 



Uganda 
Urapan 
Urone . . 
Uwet . . 
Uzaitui 



. • . . . . 306 

• • • • •  ooi. 

302, 30.3, 316, 3i7, 319 

• • •  • • «> / o 



Vai, adjective . . . . * 67 

classification 295, 302, 3 1 1 , 
333, 334, 335, 340 
demonstrative adjective 205 
expressions of time 158, 164 
gender . . . . . . 30 

language building . . 190 
literature 235, 266, 275, 279 
locality . . . . . . 266 

numerals . . 278, 323 

other names . . . . 347 

pronoun.. .. .. 117 

use of Mende language 309 

vowel of locality 147, 197 

Vaya . . . . . . . . 350 

Vetere . . . . . . . . 367 

Voloffe = Wolof . . . . 344 

Volta River . . . . 304, 336 

Vuela = Huela . . 348 



Wachi . . 


. . « . « . t#Oo 


Wadai . . 


«. *• *• ^liS 


Waga . . 


• . « * «  00\) 


Waima. . ^ 


267 


Waja . . 


316, 317, 319, 330, 379 


Wakaxa-fo 


. . • * • . «54o 


Wala .. 


122, 302, 314 


Wale-Wale 


. . • . • . «50o 
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Wandara . . . . . . 362 

Wangara . . 214, 308, 332, 346 

Wankore = Wangckra . . 346 

Waya .. .. .. •.-. 350 

Wassaw 119, 301, 312, 337, 338 

Wenchi .. .. * 337,364 

Wenkyi = Wenchi . . . . 337 

Week-days, names for • . 165 

Wesleyans ... . . . . 250 

Whiteman, names -for . . . 366 

Winneba .. .. .. 337 

Wogyene . . . . . . 354 

Wonki-fo 354 

Wolof, adjective . . . . 6 1 , 87 

article 4, 5, 7, 14, 15, 25, 217 

classification 286,295-299, 

. 302, 306, 311, 317, 318, 

319, 330, 343 
demonstrative adjective 205 
distribution . . . . 7, 15 



gender . . 

in connection 
Hausa 

other names 

propo^n 96, 

physique 

•spelling . . 

vowel of locality 
Wule-wule 
Wiin . . • 
Wure . . 
Wuro . . 



.. 30 

with 

.. 223 

344 

100, ii2, 117 

7, 26, 307 

.. 244 

147, 197 

.. 363 

.. 311 

.. 337 

268, 335, 347 



Yagba 360 

YaJa .. .. 302,314,363,376 

Yfiuriba = Yoruba. 
Yasgua 302, 316, 319, 326, 330, 374 
Yergum 124, 316, 317, 319, 330, 379 
Yoruba, adjective 57, 64, 81, 87 
and Brazil . . . . 28 

article . . . . . . 4 

classification 292, 294, 295, 
302, 303, 306, 314, 317, 
319, 320, 323, 327, 343, 

360 
demonstrative adjective 205 
gender . . . . . . 30 

in * connection with 

Hausa 221,222,234 

intensitives . . 203, 224 
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Yoruba, language building 183, 186» 

190, 193 

literature . . . . 249 
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